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KING WINTER IN HIS CITY HOME 


By Leon Vandervort 


OST of us have never experienced 

a real winter, and know only the 

poor imitation with its snow flur- 

ries and thaws; its cold rains and storms 

of sleet; its week of sleighing and weeks 

of warm, south winds, when slush comes 

over the shoe tops and pneumonia runs 
riot in the land. 

The coming of real winter is like the ap- 
proach of a besieging army which spreads 
itself about the city walls and sits down 
to remain indefinitely. Real winter comes 
in earnest and stays four or five, or six 
long months. He brings snow in quantities 
to block trains and cover fences. He 
freezes the mercury, turns our ears white, 
and lets us know that he is king. With 
him winter brings an intoxicant that, hav- 
ing once tasted, mortals crave forever after. 
Summer has her own liquor, but it does not 
stimulate. It steals over the senses with an 


effect like opium. We dream the lotus eat- - 


ers’ dream, and are content with dreaming. 
But not so with winter’s draught. It sets 
every nerve tingling. Action is what you 
crave, and action you will have. With this 
action comes a thrill so intense that you 
care not for needles of frost, or pangs of 
hunger, or even threats of death. They 
who have tasted this inflaming wine in the 
Arctics remember it forever after. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that only one city in America has winter 
of the genuine sort. But one there is, and 
that one is Quebec. Perched upon her pla- 
teau with the icy St. Lawrence at her 
feet, and the endless stretches of Canada’s 
snows at her back, she stirs in the heart of 


the brave a consuming desire to push for- 
ward to the very citadel of King Winter, 
amid the snows and icebergs about the 
northern ocean. 

When winter comes to this quaint capital 
she knows he will stay for more than a 
day, and is prepared. 

Kipling’s very small boy of Quebec who 

“When asked, ‘Are you friz?’ 

Replied, ‘ Yes, I is, 

But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.’ ” 
is a type of this old winter city’s inhab- 
itants. No weather is called cold for the 
reason that nobody ever thinks of the 
cold. The frayed-out remnants of a-New 
England “cold snap’’ will send the Louis- 
ianians scurrying to their wraps and their 
fireplaces. But a blizzard fresh from Baf- 
fin’s Bay does not disturb Quebec. She ex- 
pected cold weather; prepared to have a 
good time, not in spite of it so much as with 
its aid, and forgets to ask whether it is cold 
or warm. In fact, when she does stop to 
think of it at all Quebec is certain that her 
climate is mild and temperate. Express 
your doubt and some kindly old scion of 
sunny France will declare that there are 
really months when the city has no snow 
at all. * 

Ask the landlord if there is anything 
good at the theater. 

‘“There is no theater,’’ he answers. 

“Christmas week and no play or opera?”’ 

“Quite so; the theater burned down 
more than a year ago and no one has re- 
built it.’’ 

And you are puzzled until night begins to 
settle down. Then the low-bodied sleighs 
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are flying along the streets; the skating 
rinks are thronged; groups of blanket-clad 
forms are gathering at the resorts of snow- 
shoers to tramp some miles over the snow 
for thé pure joy of the exertion. Out on 
the Cove Fields toboggans, bobs, and little 
sleighs are starting from every point on 
the ridge, and rushing madly downward to a 
common center about the cartridge factory. 
You wonder no longer that the theater has 
never been rebuilt. There is no need for a 
theater. Every one is too busy sleighing, 
or skating, or snow-shoeing to care for the 
play. They have tasted the avinter stim- 
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This winter spirit creeps over us even 
as we dismount from the train and take 
our places upon the awkward little ferry 
boat. There is the old St. Lawrence 
filled with floating ice masses, like some 
current between two Arctic lands. Our 
boat is pushing and crowding her way 
through this floating ice field, toward the 
gray old citadel that looks down upon us 


“ Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray.” 


The wind comes in from the northwest. It 
is not like most winds we have known. 
They stop harmlessly when they strike 

















“OR ONE OF A PATTERN COPIED FROM ST. PETERSBURG.” 


ulant and they must be ever on the move. 
In the South you may dream and be happy. 
But here there is no dreaming. No one 


*may dream when winter is spurring him to 


act, and action is making his blood race 
through his veins with the joyous throbs 
that come from doing. This thrill is the 
thrill of battle. Life is one round of re- 
sistance. Defy the Arctic winds; conquer 
the snow banks, and you have caught the 
essential of life in Quebec and are happy. 
Look at the rosy cheeks of youth and 
maiden. Look at the angle of the shoul- 
ders and the poise of the head; those are 
rewards of this life of conflict. 


one’s wraps. But this cuts right through 
and goes to the very bone of the unpre- 
pared newcomer. 

“Go downstairs,” says a deck hand. We 
know it is warm down there, but we prefer 
the deck, with this new kind of wind. ' 
Why? Merely because the spell of winter 
is upon us. That wind would drive us. 
It rouses our fighting blood. We stay on 
deck, and, having defied the blast, feel 
very manly indeed, and begin to throw our 
shoulders back as do these handsome sons 
of the north about us. 

We land, and the dock is thronged with 
cabmen whose eyes look out between the 
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furry borders of cap and overcoat. Each 
has a two-seated cariole with bearskins 
and buffalos, among which you may muffle 
up as secure from cold as in an eider sleep- 
ing bag. Now the carioles fill and dart 
away toward the plain above, or toward 
some outskirt on the lower land. 

Here is Quebec in winter! Sleighs, 
sleighs, sleighs everywhere. Here is a long 
low delivery sled with a high box; there is a 
baker’s sleigh. Here is one of rough 
boards for drawing wood. There is a funny 
little thing with hopper box for hauling 
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Now our cariole turns to climb the hill and 
we pass from “Lower Town” to the plain 
above. Everywhere the jingle of bells goes 
merrily on, and everywhere are the marks 
of winter. Here are half a dozen soldiers 
from the garrison clad in the Queen’s furs. 
There is a policeman, belted and padded 
like a Russian. Yonder is a group of chil- 
dren with low, short sleds. Dressed for win- 
ter: fur-capped, bright-sashed, with pretty 
buckskin moccasins over their warm, red 
woolen stockings, they tumble in the snow 
and lose themselves in the banks as though 
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away snow from banked-up curve and 
drifted alleyway. 

Perhaps we pass a market and see a 
dozen contrivances on which produce is 
brought from the little farms, to be sold 
here in Quebec. In more ways than one 
these market sleighs tell of winter. This 
is loaded with calves that will stand up as 
straight as they ever did in life, for the frost 
seized them and made them ice as soon as 
life had gone. There are rabbits and deer 
saddles as hard as granite, and here is a cart- 
load of milk in clear, white cakes that will 
be cut up in pieces and sold by the pound 
to matrons who set it aside to thaw. 


Quebec were Coney Island and snow drifts 
were ocean surf. 

This might be Russia or Sweden so far 
as furs and sleigh bells, ice and snow drifts 
go. . 

One is reminded at every turn that this 
snow city is more than a mere isolated 
collection of human life. It is the entrance 
and exit to a vast land of snow and ice, 
of mountain and forest, of furs and fish 
and monster kinds of deer. Here comes a 
stage which rushes along toward the post 
office from some settlement twenty miles 
out along the snow banks. There are other 
stages too, which dash away for longer 
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journeys; carrying mail and food and rifle 
cartridges to homes only less securely locked 
in winter’s grasp than are the villages on 
Greenland’s coast. 

The sight of these stages suggests pictures 
of wonderful charm—pictures of those who 
live in the snow-wrapped country north and 
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great company whose name is a synonym 
for Canada. Or, perchance, they are 
tramping over the snow, with packs on 
their backs and guns in their hands; start- 
ing with the dawn and stopping with the 
dark to drink their hot tea and wrap them- 
selves in blankets all too thin for a night of 
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east. Who are the men that await the com- 
ing of that sleigh? Yonder on a big lake is 
a village where farmers come from their 
little half hidden homes, in strange old 
sleighs of their own make, to hear from the 
outer world, and to take back the tobacco 
and tea that do so much to shorten these 
long months of winter. There, too, come 
hunters and trappers, tramping through 
the forest and across the hills on snowshoes; 
some picturesque in blanket suits and some 
looking commonplace enough in their well 
worn winter garments; but all with the firm 
tread and the carriage which mark the 
Canadian; a type as distinct from our more 
southern Americans as are the Viking-like 
Nansens of Scandinavia from the mild sons 
of Italy. And farther back, back among 
the scattered stations where mail goes sel- 
dom, or not at all till summer, live other 


strong men. They are laying in a supply of - 


fur, or looking after the interests of the 


shivering sleep. Such are the pictures of 
life and sport that come into the mind 
when one sees these old stages rushing out 
of Quebec, or creeping through snow drifts 
beyond the gates. 

Time was when this town had no winter 
outlet by rail, and he who would reach the 
outside world might take his choice be- 
tween tramping on snow-shoes and riding in 
the old-time “diligence” with its high 
seats, its long, low body and its narrow 
runners. That was how one had to make 
the trip to Montreal. Those were exciting 
days of sleighing, for one could never tell 
just when the blizzard would come down 
to blind horses and driver, nor be quite cer- 
tain on starting in the morning that the 
night would not be spent camping in the 
sleigh. 

But though the railroad has come to 
give an outlet toward the south and west, 
Quebec is not lacking in suggestions of the 
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old days. Go out upon a country road to 
the eastward and you will meet an Indian, 
or a half-breed, with a little sledge drawn 
by dogs. Stand down about the markets 
and watch the farmers bringing in their 
produce. There are sleighs that range from 
the days when Napoleon was young to the 
present. Or better still, stand upon Grande 
Allée when the moon has risen and watch 
the passing throng of sleighing parties. 

The cariole with its furs and its low box 
is the favorite sleigh. But here and there 
you catch glimpses of the old order. For 
Quebec is a conservative town, and her 
old families are as proud of their ancient 
origin as of their present culture. And 
where there is pride in an old order of 
things there will be ancient relics. So it 
comes that many a descendant of some 
distinguished seigneur of Champlain’s day 
has, stored away in his stable, a sleigh of 
ancient France or one of a pattern copied 
from St. Petersburg or Stockholm, or 
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what romance he would have. What sto- 
ries of hopes and despairs, of gladness and 
sorrow, of loyalty to the old and loyalty 
to the new, lie hidden in this mixed popula- 
tion with two languages, two ancestries, 
two religions and two systems of ideals. 
But besides all this what other hones and 
fears and wild, mad thrills in those young 
hearts that fly past, fur-hidden, between 
the great high seats of the cariole. The sea 
shore may have its summer flirtations, but 
where in this whole wide world will Cupid 
find such infinite possibilities as among 
the fur robes of a cariole, whence two ruddy 
faces look upward at the white Canadian 
moon and glittering stars, and sideways 
into clear, bright northern eyes. 

Here beats the proud heart of one whose 
ancestors came to Quebec in the days of 
Champlain. As glad is he of his lineage as 
are his cousins among the Creole families 
of the Crescent City. And there is reason 
for the pride. Did not those ancestors 
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Switzerland, perhaps. These on frolic oc- 
casions are brought forth, and if you watch 
the drivers dashing merrily along Grande 
Allée you will catch glimpses of Frontenac’s 
Quebec, and Peter’s Moscow, mingling with 
twentieth century Canada. 

If one could only analyze this line of 
sleighing merrymakers, what poetry and 


leave the sunny land of France, when 
America was a wilderness, to push west- 
ward and southward along the great lakes 
and down the Father of Waters, to hold, 
for their king, the waterways of a great 
new world? 

And yonder are sons of the conquering 
race that swept Montcalm’s forces from 
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the Plains of Abraham, and raised Bri- 
tannia’s banner over the Gibraltar of 
America. But past them dashes another 
sleigh in which the two peoples mingle, as 
happy and as friendly as though their bay- 
onets had never clashed on this same plain. 

Historical associations are second only 
to the moon as breeders of romance. Here 
they are in the very air. Now the road 
skirts a wall on which are mounted ‘old 
muzzle-loading rifled cannon. Again it 
turns past an open space behind another 
mass of stone, where half a dozen little 
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they wished for the Transvaal. They meet 
a party of good-natured, rollicking pri- 
vates. Tommy is in high esteem just now 
for he may be needed in South Africa. 
Such is not always the case, for he is too 
busy, much of the year, playing pranks, to 
be very dearly loved by: the civilians about 
him. 

Anon we meet a party of sleighs belong- 
ing to the Tandem Club—the gentleman’s 
driving association of Quebec. Out across 
the Plains of Abraham they go, or over the 
hills beyond the city. These are amateur 
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“MINGLING WITH TWENTIETH CENTURY CANADA.” 


mortars sit with an insolent, bull-dog air, 
looking off across the river. Now we pass 
an entrance to the citadel and again 
through one of the great gates. Back be- 
hind us, on the field we left, is where Wolfe 
and Montcalm fell. Below cn one of the 
narrow little streets Montgomery was shot. 
“Tll-fated”” Montgomery, they call him. 
But why ill-fated? What better fate could 
man ask than that his end should come 
with the spell of a Canadian New Year and 
the thrill of battle united. 

Yonder cariole is filled with handsome 
young officers of the garrison. To them- 
selves and to each other they bewail the 
fate that has kept them in Quebec when 


, 


drivers who love pure sport as they love 
winter; who vie with one another in the 
management of tandem teams, and who 
meet on the cold, sunny afternoons to 
make Quebec’s roads merrv with parties of 
winter lovers. 

The sleighing does not stop with Grande 
Allée, nor the Plains of Abraham, nor with 
Lower Town. Out upon the country roads 
go the carioles—out—out—out. Now a 
hill—almost a mountain—rises on the 
left, and now again the St. Lawrence 
spreads out along the right. Eastward a 
party goes, and, eight miles out from the 
citadel gate, brings up before the little 
hotel at Montmorency Falls. 
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There is another way to reach the hotel. 
Those who have good legs, good lungs and 
strong hearts, prefer it. They leave the 
sleigh by the railway station at the Falls. 
They climb a stairway and rise a hundred 
feet upon a hillside. Then they turn 
sharply to the right and climb up and up 
along a narrow drifted path—the hill 
above and almost a precipice below. 

It is worth the climb to stand there 
upon the banks of snow and look down 
upon the roaring, icy falls, to turn one’s 
eyes out upon the ice floes of the river; to 
catch the twinkle of the city’s lights eight 
miles away. To see this all spread: out 
at one’s feet beneath an Arctic moon, that 
seems not half so far away as the city it-" 
self; to feel in one’s blood and nerves some- 
thing of the charm which comes to the in- 
vader of Arctic lands, is worth many and 
many a climb by moonlight at the Falls. 

But onward, hidden among the trees 
at the other side of this tableland lies our 
hotel. Here is gathered a party of Que- 
bec’s merrymakers whom we saw flying 
in carioles down Grande Allée. They 
gather now about the red-hot wood stove 
and the table, eating and drinking. Later 
on their laughter and their shrieks come 
floating in from the toboggan slide. 

Would any but a brave race of winter- 
defying men and women ever become tobog- 
ganists? Would any one less strong of 
heart than these children of the North- 
land ever take the first hair-raising slide? 
Ugh! that first slide on a toboggan! You 
sit upon a narrow little seat and hold a rope; 
you wish you could grasp the sleigh itself. 
You look ahead. The icy track shoots 
downward at a deadly angle. Waiting for 
the start is like waiting for the drop which 
ends the life of the condemned. You feel 
sure that it means death. An awful light- 
ness comes into your chest and up into your 
brain. You would give anything to be 
away—anything but the self-respect that 
you would sacrifice by running—you even 
think of paying that price. Then you are 
off! Oh, the awfulness of despair that comes 
over you as you dash away cruelly near 
to those posts below. You shut your eyes 
and experience again one of those awful 
nightmares of childhood when you fell and 
fell and fell, until you awoke safe, but shiv- 


ering, in bed. But when the rush is over, 


vou are again on the slide. Now, you 
would not have missed that ride for worlds. 
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All are not sleighing to-night. Back in 
the city, on foot, by car, and by cariole, you 
see men and women—athletes every one 
of them—hurrying to a rendezvous. They 
‘are clad in pretty suits of many-colored 
blanket material. They are members of 
one of Quebec’s snow-shoe clubs. For 
snow-shoeing is one of the sports of Canada. 

When all are present away they go from 
the meeting place. Out past the city’s 
gates they march; they strike the drifted 
fields or forests and swing away with the 
self-reliant stride of the veteran snow-shoer. 

They tramp, perhaps, half a dozen miles. 
Then comes tea drinking at some inn or 
farmhouse, and a return through the same 
stinging, spurring, intoxicating winter air. . 

But bright nights and calm weather are 
not essentials of this sport. _Many snow- 
shoers there are who love to feel the sting 
of ‘driving snow against their cheeks. So 
many a stormy afternoon finds parties of the 
blanket wearers wending their way across 
the drifts, thrilled by the opposing forces. 

One might look long and patiently for 
winter sights before he would find a brighter, 
livelier scene than that presented in the 
Quebec skating club. The rink is not open 
to the public, and those who gather here 
are like the members of a country neighbor- 
hood in their friendly merriment. About 
the rink, keeping to the outer edge, circle 
those who skate merely for the sake of 
skating. But nearer the center have grav- 
itated those whose feet keep time to the 
music of the orchestra, who cut waltz fig- 
ures as they circle and glide and wind, 
hand in hand, across the glittering ice. 

But. it matters not what may be our 
point of view. Whether we stand within 
the rink to hear the click of skates and 
shouts of the skaters, or go out upon the 
streets, where sleigh bells jingle and the 
bright snow crackles, or stand where the 
cruel old stone walls of the citadel meet 
the historic plains; whether we look down 
at the sparkling drifts or up at the burning 
stars, back at.the city’s lights, or away - 
toward the freezing river, we see winter, 
we feel winter, and we bow to him as king. 
We feared his coming as that of some sullen 
tyrant. But now that he is here we know 
him for @ very merry monarch who fills our 
hearts with song and laughter, as well as 
a very earnest one who inspires us to feats 
of strength and courage and floods our 
souls with the longings of chivalry. 
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By Theodore Roosevelt 


VERY hunter ought to be a field’ 


naturalist, and must be an observ- 

er, if he is to be a hunter in any- 

thing but name. His observations will deal 
primarily with the animals he pursues, but 
if he is wise, they will also cover a wide 
range of other subjects. The professed 
naturalist owes much to his sporting 
brother. This, of course is especially true as 
regards big game, and, indeed, as regards all 
the rarer quadrupeds which vanish before 
the advent of civilization. It is a real mis- 
fortune when a man who has exceptional 
opportunities for observing the wild life 
of these creatures fails to take advantage 
of his opportunities, for too often they have 
vanished by the time the trained scientific 
man comes upon the field. Moreover, the 
Jatter is apt to be absorbed with his obser- 
vations of the numerous lesser forms of ani- 
mal life, which stay in the land, and the 
records concerning which therefore do not 
have the same value. It is for this reason, 
by the way, that the big game hunter who 
has scientific aspirations should not lose his 
sense of perspective, so to speak, and ne- 
glect the work which he alone can do, for 
the sake of that which can be done at any 
time by any of those who may follow in 
his footsteps. Thus in Dr. Donaldson 
Smith’s recent record of his noteworthy ex- 
plorations in Africa there are appendices 
devoted to catalogues of beetles and botan- 
ical specimens. This is all very well in its 
way, but it is not one-thousandth part as 
important from the larger scientific stand- 
point, as would have been a full and ac- 
curate account by the Doctor of the life 
history, and indeed the physical peculiar- 
ities of the rhinoceros, with which he was 
brought into such intimate and often un- 
pleasant contact. It is not so important 
as a full and detailed account of such in- 
cidents as. the fighting between the lions 
and hyenas, of which he was an eye witness. 
Every big game hunter ought to be an ob- 
server. If he keeps a record of his ob- 
servations, one of his first experiences will 
be to find that they seemingly conflict 
with those of some other observer equally 


competent. If he is hasty he will conclude 
that the other observer is not telling the 
truth; and the public at large will conclude 
that they cannot both be right. Now, of 
course, it is perfectly possible that they 
both are right; and it is possible, on the 
other hand, that while each has seen a 
part of the truth, he has not seen all. In 
any observation of this kind there are vary- 
ing factors. In the first place, two men 
may not see the same thing alike; and 
in the next place, one man may not see 
the same thing quite alike on two different 
days; while finally, two animals of the 
same kind may act utterly different, or 
one may act differently at different times, 
or all of those who dwell in one place, or 
who are observed at one season, may be- 
have very differently from those that dwell 
in other places, or are seen under other 
circumstances. 

When these conditions are set forth in 
print, they seem such obvious truisms as 
hardly to be worth putting down. But as 
a matter of fact they are continually for- 
gotten in practice. Even a trained observ- 
er will make mistakes, and those, who, 
though eager and interested, have no spec- 
ial training or knowledge, are sure to err 
much more frequently. Besides, the lan-' 
guage which one person uses to convey a 
somewhat unfamiliar idea, may to another 
person convey this idea in a totally different 
form. For instance, at one time I was a 
great deal in the cattle country, and in 
the spring time, out on the treeless wastes, 
I frequently came across sage fowl. Ona 
still, clear morning at dawn I would often 
hear the love notes of the male and, going 
toward them, have had to travel a very 
long distance before coming in sight of the 
bird himself. The impression gradually 
fixed itself upon my mind that there was a 
considerable volume of sound, which I de- 
scribed as ‘‘booming;’’ and at first I was 
rather impatient of correction when a 
friend of wide experience insisted that it 
ought rather to be described as clucking, 
and was by no means a powerful noise. 
Yet I afterwards became convinced that 
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my friend was, in the main, right, and that 
my impressions of the sound were due less 
to the sound itself than to the stillness, the 
loneliness, and the uninterrupted, mea- 
sureless expanse of the surroundings. In 
another matter connected with this same 
bird, the difference in certain observations 
was due not to anything in me or the sur- 
roundings, but to a variation in the habits 
of the bird. I had always found sage fowl 
far away from trees, on desolate flats, where 
there could be no ranches. But in 1892, 
near the head waters of the upper Mis- 
souri, I came upon them more than once 
in parties right by the river, among the 
small cottonwoods, and on at least one oc- 
casion, so near the garden of a settler that 
I was for a moment doubtful whether they 
were not domesticated. 

Wherever any man has the opportunity 
to observe but a few individuals of any 
species, and of course when his observations 
are hurried, there is every chance for a con- 
flict of testimony. For instance, I recall 
two friends, each with about an equal ex- 
perience in shooting our large bears. One 
has been repeatedly charged, and has a 
most wholesome respect for the grizzly’s 
prowess. The other, who has killed an even 
larger number, has never seen the grizzly 
display anything but abject cowardice, 
and down in the bottom of his heart I think 
he regards all tales to the contrary as im- 
pinging somewhat on fancy. 

In my own experience I have generally 
found the mountain sheep to be a very 
difficult animal to bag, far more so than 
deer orelk. One of the hands on my ranch, 
however, who had killed several, always 
insisted that the direct reverse was the 
case, and that, as he expressed it, they 
were “dumber” than deer. Another friend 
who was accustomed to European chamois, 
not only considered the big horn by com- 
parison a stupid, but also by comparison, 
even a bad climber—a statement I found 
very hard to believe. In the United States 
from the days of the earliest explorers to 
the present time, the big horn has always 
been, as his name implies, a mountain 
sheep; but his giant kinsfolk of Asia are 
often not climbers at all, dwelling on huge 
plateaus, level or rolling, and with little or 
no cover. 

It is quite impossible to reconcile some 
conflicting statements made even by the 
most eminent authorities. I suppose that 
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all of us who care for a hunter’s life have 
read, with peculiar interest, the exploits of 
our fortunate brethren who have shot in 
that grandest of all the world’s hunting 
grounds, Africa, and the most enthralling 
chase is naturally the chase of dangerous 
game. African hunters are agreed that the 
lion, elephant, rhinoceros and buffalo are 
the four kinds of game, the pursuit of which 
must be considered as dangerous. But 
when the question is as to which is the most 
dangerous, every variety of opinion is forth- 
coming. We must, of course, disregard 
absolutely the untrustworthy writers, who 
practise a melodrama degenerating into 
opera bouffe, like Girard, whose accounts 
of lion hunting in Algeria are almost pure 
romance (in striking contrast to the ad- 
mirable descriptions of that great French 
hunter, M. Foa). But even when we ex- 
amine the writings of men who have the 
highest claims to serious consideration, 
we are met by irreconcilable differences of 
opinion, and even differences of fact. Tak- 
ing four such men, all with wide experi- 
ence with all the kinds of dangerous Afri- 
can game, Mr. Selous considers the lion by 
far the most dangerous; Mr. Jackson ranks 
the buffalo first; Sir Samuel Baker insists 
upon theelephant ; and Mr. Drummond gives 
the palm to the rhinoceros. Of the rhi- 
noceros, by the way, Messrs. Selous and’ 
Jackson speak almost with contempt. 
Again, take the hyena. Most writers on 
African sport treat the hyena as an ex- 
ceedingly cowardly and harmless animal. 
But some of those who write of Somaliland 
and the north, not only treat of its rav- 
ages among the flocks, but also of its fre- 
quently preying upon men, and I have al- 
ready alluded to Mr. Smith’s account of its 
prowess even against the lion. 

Closely allied animals certainly show mar- 
vellous differences of conduct in different 
localities. It is hard to give any satisfac- 
tory reason for the undoubted fact that 
throughout Asia, and in many parts of 
Europe, the wolf is often a dangerous foe 
to human life; whereas, in America such 
an event as an attack by a wolf upon a hu- 
man being is almost unknown. On the 
other hand, the big American bear, until 
much molested by hunters, was undoubt- 
edly far more to be dreaded by man than 
any Asiatic or European bear. Yet an- 
other puzzle is offered by the fact that in 
America the black bear, almost every- 
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where, outlasts the wolf as settlements ad- 
vance, while in Europe the reverse is the 
case. It is not easy to see why a compar- 
atively clumsy animal like the bear, which 
is less prolific than the wolf, should outlast 
it. Yet such is undoubtedly the case 
throughout our Atlantic States. 

Turning from big game, let me take an 
example among our own familiar birds. To 
many people, including myself, the voice 
of the Western meadow lark has a peculiar 
charm. It happened that my early associa- 
tions with the Eastern meadow lark were 
such that I rarely heard more than its 
chatter, and not the plaintive song-note 
which I have since grown to love. But to 
me the Western meadow lark is an incom- 
parably better singer. Yet I have seen 
the opposite opinion upheld, even in a jour- 
nal like The Auk. I wonder how much 
association really has to do with our ap- 
preciation of bird songs? A great deal 
undoubtedly, as witness particularly the 
cases of the old-world nightingale and sky 
lark. These are extreme examples of 
birds with a literary reputation so great 
that hardly one man in a hundred who 
writes of them does anything but accept 
what other writers have already said of 
them. 


It must remain true always that the sur- 
roundings inevitably influence any ob- 


server’s judgment and appreciation. For 
instance, any hunter will probably at once 
assent to the statement that the love chal- 
lenge of the bull elk, heard, as it so often 
is, on a frosty night in the mountains, 
echoing down through the pines, is one of 
the most musical of all nature’s major 
sounds. But if heard close by, or in a z06- 
logical garden, it loses almost every element 
of attraction. 

This same elk, or, to give him his proper 
name, Wapiti, affords a very curious in- 
stance of an entirely trustworthy and well 
qualified observer being utterly mistaken 
in his judgment. The late General 
Dodge was one of our best writers upon 
sport in the plains and among the Rockies 
in the old days. He observed elk by the 
thousand -under all conditions. Yet he 
actually believed that the elk was a mild- 
mannered beast and that the males hardly 
ever fought among themselves! To most 
of us it seems incomprehensible that even a 
day’s experience, where there is any large 
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mixed herd of elk, should not convince any 
man of the exact contrary. Wapiti bulls 
fight together even more freely than black 
tail or white tail bucks, and are also more 
apt to turn upon outside enemies. 

Then there are entirely different prob- 
lems in observation; problems concerning 
the seemingly unaccountable differences 
two similar species will display under 
like conditions. Why is it that among 
the grouse of the plains, the largest of all 
those found within our boundaries, the 
sage grouse is the tamest? while among the 
grouse of the woods, the spruce grouse, 
which is the smallest, is the tamest? The 
ruffed grouse is tame also, in out-of-the-way 
localities, but he is never guilty of such 
utter folly as the stupid, handsome little 
spruce grouse. Is the tameness of the 
white goat when compared with the moun- 
tain sheep a parallel case? or does the 
white goat become as wary as the sheep 
when equally persecuted? My own ex- 
perience would lead me to answer the lat- 
ter question in the negative; but I should 
much like to have the judgment of men 
who have seen more of both animals. 

I have here mentioned only a few in- 
stances where there is need of trained ob- 
servation among hunters and hunter nat- 
uralists. Each man should school him- 
self to accuracy of observation. And yet 
each man should remember that not only 
he himself may err, but that the same ani- 
mal may act in an entirely different man- 
ner under different conditions, or indeed 
under the same conditions. Some of the 
seemingly inexplicable differences in the 
character and habits of different creatures 
which I have mentioned above are doubt- 
less due to differences in the observer, and 
equally without doubt some of them are 
due to variation in the animal itself, 
this variation being either individual, sea- 
sonal or local. Only by numerous obser- 
vations taken by keen and trained ob- 
servers would it be possible to reconcile 
or explain these differences. Only when 
such observers are sufficiently numerous 
will we ever get really satisfactory life 
histories of the rarer and more interesting 
wild beasts; and surely the production of 
such a life history is better worth while 
than mere hunting either with gun or 
camera—good in itself though this mere 
hunting may be. 








THE MAKING OF THE ARTIFICIAL FLY 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE AND SOME HISTORY 


By John Harrington Keene 


bass and salmon fly, is without 

doubt, one of the fine arts of this 
period of angling history. From the sim- 
ple ‘‘bonnie Red Heckle,’’ tied on the 
bare hook, to the inspiration known as the 
‘*Jock Scott,’’ with its fifty-five pieces of 
gorgeous raiment, each fly needs mechan- 
ical skill and ingenuity in its making. And 
when to suit some ultra-fastidious angler, 
**Jock Scott’’ is tied on a hook not half 
an inch in length, a feat I have repeatedly 
performed, it may be confidently said that 
the highest point in fly production has been 
reached. 

How long the “fraudful” fly has been 
in use cannot be discovered. lian in the 
third century after Christ, speaks of the 
Macedonians catching a speckled or spotted 
fish from the river Astracus, by means of 
an imitation of a little fly which hovered 
over the river. This insect was termed 
by the natives, Hippurus, and was thus 
imitated, according to Dr. Badham’s ver- 
sion of the old poet-naturalist-historian. 
‘““They fasten,’’ he says, ‘‘red crimson 
wool round a hook, and fit on to the wool 
two feathers which grew under a cock’s 
wattle.’’ This is the first mention of the 
‘*hackle,’’ and stamps the feather as the 
most ancient of all materials in the con- 
struction of the artificial fly. So also we 
find in the same writer a pregnant sentence 
which asks: 

“ Who hath not seen the scarus rise, 

Deceived and caught by fraudful flies?” 
Which clearly points to fly-fishing. Of a 
verity ‘‘nothing is new but that which is 
forgotten.’’ 

The earliest reference in the English lan- 
guage to fly-fishing is in one of the first 
books ever printed in that tongue. The 
‘<Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle,’’ 
by Juliana Berners or Bernes, prioress of 
St. Albans, printed by Wynkyn De Worde 
in 1496. It is true there are some doubts 
as to the authorship of this treatise, but 
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the fact remains that it was printed some 
five hundred years ago, and that it contains 
concise and very explicit directions, as to 
the materials and selection of flies for each 
month of the year, during the trout season. 
The primitive shapes of the hooks (Fig. 1.) 
clearly foreshadow the productions of to- 
day. Taking the Pennell ‘‘sproat’’ hook 
(Fig. 2.), asthe very best form of fly-hook 
now in use, and comparing it with the hooks 
figured in the ‘‘ Treatyse,’’ the difference is 
by no means radical. Indeed, there is a 
striking similarity discovered when we 
read the directions given by the fair writer 
for their making, and find that her methods 
are almost the same as those followed to- 
day in the workshops of Harrison and of 
Alleock at Reddich, England. Here are 
the words of the worthy Prioress: ‘‘ Ye 
shall put the quarell (square-headed nee- 
dle) in a redde charkcole fyre that is to be 
of the same colour as the fyre is. - Thenne 
take hym out and lete hym kele (cool) and 
ye shalle find hym well alayed (annealed) 
for to fyle. Thenne ryse the berde 
(beard) wyth youre knyfe, and make the 
point sharpe. Thenne alaye hym againe: 
for elles he will breke in the bendyng. 
Thenne bend hym like to the berde fygured 
herafter in example (Fig. 1.) The greter 
hooks ye shall make in the same wyse, of 
gretter nedlis, as broderers (embroiderers) 
nedlis, or taylers, or shomaker nalles 
(nails), in especyal the best for grette fysshe 
and that they bend all the point whenne 
they be assayed (tried) for elles they ben 
(be, are) not good. Whenne the hoke is 
bendyd bete the hynder end abroade, and 
fyle it smoth for fretynge (binding) of the 
line. Thenne put it in the fyre agyn, and 
yeve (give) it an easy redde hete. Thenne 
sodaynly quenche it in water, and it woll 
be harde and stronge.’’ The astute hint 
‘‘to bend all the point’’ is of much value, 
and is followed to-day by the makers of 
the ‘‘ Pennell’’ hook, for if on examination 
the bend of the hook does not give with an 
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Fig. 1. 
THE HOOKS 
DESCRIBED BY 
DAME JULIANA 
BERNERS. 


J 


Fig. 2. 
THE PENNELL 
“ SPROAT.”’ 


Fig. 3. 
JAPANESE HOOKS. 


even elasticity on its being bent, it is ob- 
viously of inferior and unreliable temper 
and will straighten or break on impact with 
the jaw-bone of a fish. On such hooks 
as those shown in the wood cut (Fig. 1.) 
(for the original ‘‘example’’ was undoubt- 
edly a wood cut, and one of the first 
printed), the artificial flies of the period 
were tied, and only the vivid imagination 
of one of the ‘‘ gentle craft’’ can supply an 
idea of what must have resulted from the 
union of such hooks, and the following 
dressing of the first fly for March, given 
by the quaint authoress of the ‘‘Treatyse.’’ 
Here it is: ‘‘The donne (dun) flye. The 
body of the donne woll, and the wyngs of 
the pertryche.’’ This fly evidently had no 
hackle for legs, but later on in the work it 
is plain that the red hackle was used for this 
purpose. There is a description of a cap- 
ital imitation—so far as material goes— 
of the May-fly, in the section devoted to 
April. It runs as follows: ‘‘In the be- 
gynnyge of. May a gode fly, the body of 
roddyd (beaten) woll & lappyd about 
(ribbed) with black sylke, the breaste of a 
drake (mallard) and of the redde capon’s 
hakyll.’’ The latter is of course intended 
for the legs of the fly, and in Fig. 14 I have 
shown this fly in the modern manner of 
tying and disposition of material. It is 
evident to my mind that the good dame 
meant the same fly that even now in early 
summer rises in myriads on the chalk 
streams of old England. 

The fly with the unbarbed hook which 
has been in use from time unrecorded by 
the Japanese, for the capture of their 
little trout, termed Ayu, may antedate the 
hook with the barb. I am assured by an 
eminent professor of Tokio University, 
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that this is the case. The original bend of 
this hook (Fig. 3.) is almost pregisely simi- 
lar to some sent me several years ago by 


Seth Greene, which he had himself made 


from needles, pretty much as did the 
Prioress. He used them when he required 
to catch fingerlings and did not wish to 
injure the fish. I have tried them, and 
have been astonished how few fish get off, 
and I have used the little gaudy Japanese 
flies, with their gold amalgam beads at 
head and tail, with unexpected success. 
But I do not recommend the barbless hook 
as a steady diet, though I am sure the barb 
of many a large hook would be the better 
for filing half away, when the fish are biting 
shyly. This is, however, by the way. 

If the red hackle is the most ancient 
fly material of which we have any record, 
it is certainly the most useful. The so- 
called brown or red hackle-fly—for the 
terms are nearly convertible—when tied 
in its simplest form is at once easy to make, 
and most effectual. On streams and 
trout lakes where the fly-rod of man has 
seldom or never bent, or on the over-fished 
waters of Europe, this combination of hook 
and feather is always productive, and a der- 
nier ressort of ready availability and use- 
fulness. It is evidently mistaken by the 
fish for some water larva, or for a repre- 
sentative of many larve of similar average 
characteristics of form and color. But in 
all seasons when the trout take the fly, it 
is beyond all other lures the most generally 
productive. This, I take, will be allowed 
by brethren of the craft as an axiom. 


Fig. 4. First Stage. Fig. 5. Finished. 
PENNELL HACKLE. 
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Listen in this connection to the rousing 
chorus of the old ‘‘ North Country Fisher’s 
Garland”: 
“Up angler and off wi’ each shackle 
Up gad and gaff and awa’! 
Cry hurra’ for the canny red heckle, 
The heckle that’s tackled them a’!”’ 

The following directions followed closely 
will enable the angler to make this fly in a 
few minutes, even by the open stream, and 
this is an accomplishment no fly-fisher 
should be without. It applies to not only 
the brown feather, but to every other right- 
sized and right-colored feather, and is the 
step which every one must take at first in 
this beautiful art of fly-tying. 

Mr. C. Pennell, in his ‘‘ Modern Practical 
Angler,’’ some twenty-five or more years 
ago, was the first to give directions in 
print as to the easy making of the brown 
and other hackle flies. I have not his 
work available but have tied so many 
thousands of these flies, and as they were 
originally tied long before he was born, I 
shall use my own words. In Fig. 4 we have 
the first completed stage of the elementary 
brown hackle. It almost explains itself. 
The hook is tied on the gut snell by a well 
waxed thread of silk, and then a hackle 
of suitable size is laid sidewise on the 
hook shank. It is then whipped by the 
midrib to the hook, and tied securely as 
shown at A. Holding the hook between 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, 
and passing the silk thread down, out of 
the way, between them, the tyro takes the 
tip of the feather between the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand, and makes five 
or six coils of the hackle around the hook 
shank, (or more, according to the size of 
the hook), taking care that he does not 
overlap any of the coils. He then ties the 
feather as shown in Fig. 5, and when the 
thread is snipped off, the fly is finished. 
The end of the hackle makes a tail to the 
fly, if so desired, or it can be snipped off. 
According to the color of the silk used, so 
is the body of the hackle, and the wax 
therefore should be colorless. A good wax 
without undue stickiness, or any color, is 
made by mixing over a slow fire or a 
spirit lamp: two ounces best yellow resin; 
one drachm white beeswax sliced, and two 
and one-half drachms fresh lard. When it 
has simmered fifteen minutes, pour into cold 
water and pull, like candy, till cold. 

For large flies two or more hackles may 
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be superimposed and wound as above di- 
rected. Nearly all feathers can be used 
in this way, if the midrib in covert feathers 
be sliced somewhat and when the learner 
has made practice his handmaid, his work 
will take on a finish which will increase his 
delight as the work grows under his hands. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the 
fly next in order of usefulness is the Coach- 
man. Like the majority of our favorites, 
this fly was originated in England. It was 
invented by Tom Bosworth, coachman 
to three sovereigns of England—George 
IV., William IV., and Victoria. He was 
well known around the Royal Borough, 
and I have talked with several inhabitants 
of Windsor who remembered his skill with 
both whip and fly-rod. The fly was in- 
tended as a night or dark day fly, and it 
serves its purpose.in this country on all oc- 
casions, besides those for which it was orig- 
inally intended. The origin of the name 
is obvious. No fly-fisher’s book should be 
without it in several sizes, and I therefore 
give the simplest ways to make it: 
Having selected the hook and tied it to 
the snell, as shown at A, Fig. 6, cut a few 
strips of the herl from near the eye of the 
peacock’s plume, and take three turns of 
the waxed silk around them as shown, 
snipping off the extra lengths near to 
where they are tied. Then holding the bend 
of the hook between the finger and thumb. 
of the left hand, take the fibers of “ herl” 
between the right finger and thumb, and 
wind them evenly up the shank of the 
hook. Hold them there with the same 
hand, and wind over them, in a loose coil 
—three or four turns—the tying silk, to. 
retain them in shape and to reinforce the 
generally brittle and easily destroyed 
feather. Tie with two half hitches and 
snip off the loose ends close, as shown in 
Fig. 7 at A. This forms the body of the 
fly. The process of hackling is somewhat 
a nice one. I would advise all who have 
not been taught in childhood to tie with- 
out a vise, to tie with one. This vise 
simply consists of a watchmaker’s pin-vise, 
mounted on a clamp or with a broad screw 
turned on the end, which permits of its be- 
ing mounted on a bench or good firm table. 
Assuming that the worker has this simple 
tool, he now places the hook in its jaws 
firmly, and turns his attention to the selec~ 
tion of a suitable hackle. It is the brown 
hackle again, and should be from the game 
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cock’s neck, and of length of fiber just suf- 
ficient to reach to the point of the hook 
from the extreme end of the shank. Be- 
fore attaching it, it should be stroked be- 
tween finger and thumb, against the grain, 
or set of the feather, so as to separate the 
fibers, and the nail of the middle finger 
should be pushed against the roots of the 
fibers along the midrib, from tip to quill. 
This requires some little practise, but the 
object is to render the under side of the 





Fig. 11. 
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as it were, equally and neatly from the cen- 
ter formed by the hook-shank. Of course 
it can be placed on the shank in like way to 
that of the ‘‘Pennell,’’ but the latter is 
the neater way and the one generally pre- 
ferred. ‘Tie in the tip of the hackle ag in- 
dicated at B, Fig. 7, and snip off the end. 
Then roll it round several times as in the 
case of the ‘‘ Pennell’’ hackle, only in a re- 
verse way; that is, toward the end of the 
shank, and after stripping all the waste 








Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 


COACHMAN. 


6. First Stage. 7. A, Second Stage. 
Brown Hackle). 10. Wing Feathers. 


feather concave, or rather to make the 
hackle resemble a tapered and inverted 
trough of fibers, as shown in the dia- 
gram. The reason for this is, that when 
the hackle is wound, the fibers will radiate 


B, Third Stage. 
11. Fifth Stage. 


8. Turned Hackle. 9. Fourth Stage (finished as a 
12. Reversed method of winging fly. 13. Finished. 


fibers, tie it as shown at C, Fig. 9. 
the quill end be snipped off and a few 
turns more of the silk be made around the 
end of the hook, to form a head, we have 
another form of the brown hackle, which 


If now 
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is conventionally made with a peacock-herl 
body. 

But to finish the Coachman, we must 
wing it. Two strips of feather are now cut 
or torn, from a right and left wing quill of 
a white goose, or turkey, or dove, or indeed 
any white-winged bird, though those named 
are preferable, Fig. 10. These strips will 
match and must be laid one on the other 
as shown in Fig. 11, and held close by the left 
thumb and forefinger, while the tying silk 
is passed twice, up over and down and then 
tied with two half hitches. This completes 
what is termed the “laid on’’ wing and is 
generally used in Great Britain. In this 
country the best flies are usually made with 
“reversed wings,” because of the greater 
strength of thefly. Fig. 12 shows how this 
wing is attached. When the hackle is ad- 
justed, the wing is turned over towards the 
bend of the hook, and tied down. In 
either case the general appearance of the 
finished fly is as shown in Fig. 13. 

Another method of tying both the body 
and wings of some of the larger imitations 
of the Ephemeride, is as shown in Fig. 14. 
In this fly it will be observed that the 
hackle is coiled around the body of the fly 
in six separate coils, as marked by the bands 
or ribbing of black silk thread. This is 
sometimes found to be very effective, and 
many anglers prefer nearly all their up- 
right-winged lures dressed in this way. 
The supposition is that the tiny currents 
of water playing against the many fibers, 
give a struggling, caterpillar-like appear- 
ance, and I have no doubt this is so, and 
the cause of the fly’s additional attractive- 
ness. The wings in this fly are from the 
breast of the mallard, and are tied in so 
that they stand upright. Such a fly will 
float if dried in the air by waving the rod 
once or twice between casts, and this prac- 
tise and style of fly is what constitutes on 
the clear chalk streams of England what is 
known as ‘‘dry-fly fishing.’’? It is com- 
monly very deadly there, but in my ex- 
perience I have not found it so very suc- 
cessful in this country. A head, of a single 
strip of peacock herl, is usually tied on this 
species of May-fly, and as shown (Fig. 14) 
it adds to its ensemble. 

The preceding flies are dressed or tied 
after the English methods which have 
prevailed from the time of the ‘‘Treatyse’’ 
of Dame Berners, until comparatively re- 
cent times, without more change than a 


mere betterment of materials and work- 
manship. Even now in this progressive 
land the vast majority of flies exhibit little 
or no attempt at imitation of the natural 
insect. The flies are made to pattern 
but the patterns have been, with a small 
percentage of exceptions, imported long 
days syne with the Irish, or Scotch, or 
English emigrant fly-maker, and are in no 
sense representative of the insect life of 
American streams and lakes. It is’ true 
that occasionally is found some specimen 
of the caddis, stone, or May-flies, whose 
personality to the cosmopolitan angler is 
pleasantly familiar, but he turns in vain 
to his fly-book for even a colorable imita- 
tion. Take any or all of the lists of the 
dealers in fishing tackle, and it will be 
found that at least seventy-five per cent. 
of the names of the flies there given are of 
British origin. And in regard to their 
adaptability to the fly-fishing of this con- 
tinent they are doubtless satisfactory, as 
far as they go. I have no word to say 
against them. May they live long and 
prosper. But is it not time that-a deter- 
mined effort was made by the apostles of 
the gentle craft to reform these conven- 
tionalized creations of the legion-name, and 
substitute some simpler and less confusing 
nomenclature, based on close study of the 
fly-food of trout and other fish, and an im- 
proved method of imitation? For many 
years I have labored with tongue and pen 
and example, to show that nothing short of 
an exact imitation of the natural fly, was 
logical, or worthy of the ideals of the true 
artist in fly-tying or in fly-fishing. But 
though there have been a few efforts in this 
direction, the results have mostly been im- 
ported from the other side where the exact 
imitation theory is now receiving its wid- 
est application. There are but few follow- 
ers among us of an Aldam—who tied most 
beautifully to my certain knowledge every 
fly he used for many years—or a Halford, 
whose written works are proof of his 
genius as an artist in fly-making, and in this 
age of commercialism it seems almost im- 
possible to recall the true Waltonian spirit, 
or revive esthetic angling. 

The nearest approach to the actual in- 
sect is indicated in Fig. 15, which is a simu- 
lacrum of the May-fly genera. As will be 
seen it approaches in outward conforma- 
tion much more nearly to the real fly than 
the conventional ‘‘ floating May-fly’’ (Fig. 
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Fig. 15. 


CONVENTIONAL ‘“ MAY- 
FLY” BODIED “BUZZ.” 


EXACT IMITATION 
“ MAY-FLY.” 


14). The first of these capital attempts 
at exact imitation were made in London 
at least five years ago, and they instantly 
became notable. I had years before made 
similar flies, but from a lack of what I 
deemed the right material for the wings, 
had only advanced to the experimental 
stage. Nevertheless, those that I had 
made and tried had produced fine results, 
and bade fair to do better after they were 
evolved from the inceptive stage. The 
material of the body has been variously 
silk-worm gut, feather fiber wound round a 
core, straw ribbed with silk, silk floss, wool, 
mohair, rubber, either as a thread or band, 
or solid cylinder, and last, but as it seemed 
the best, a membrane which is detachable 
from the scales of some fishes of both ma- 
rine and fresh water origin. I found the 
scale of the tarpon to yield this material 
bountifully, but it is nearly twenty years 
since I discovered the beautiful diaphanous 
skin of the underside of the scale of the com- 
mon carp (Cyprinus carpio). 

I regard the skin of the carp scale as one 
of the nearest approaches in texture to 
the soft and luscious bodies and wings of 
the nerve-winged flies. And, when it is 
made into flies, the trout seem to share my 
opinion. It is as transparent as crystal, 
but takes all tints from cold dyes or stains, 
When wet it is exceedingly pliable, and of 
unfailing resiliency. It softens in water 
immediately, and is one of the toughest and 
strongest membranes I know. It can be 


roughened, but cannot be torn, by the” 
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teeth of the fish, and is practicably inde- 
structible. For the small flies this makes 
the beau ideal body, wound around bristle 
or a core of itself. Or it can of course, be 
wound round the shank of the hook, if, as in 
Fig. 15, a detached body be not required. 
The legs of a fly like this (Fig. 15), are 
made variously of silk thread, fibers of 
feathers, or the midribs of fine hackles, 
trimmed so as to show the tiny protruding 
stubs of the fibers. The antenne are 
usually of feather fibers, and the head is a 
strip of ostrich or of peacock herl. The 
wings shown in Fig. 15 are of a fine fabric 
like bolting cloth, which has been water- 
proofed by a special oil preparation, and 
on which fibers of untwisted silk have been 
laid in imitation of the veining of the wing 
of the actual fly. This wing is, of course, 
cut in exact accordance with the shape of 
the nerve-winged insects and varies as they 
do. At the upper edge a fine midrib of a 
hackle is threaded through the fabric, 
which stiffens the wing and prevents its 
collapse when in use. The’ sete are three 
fibers of feather, and should be of the softest 
and silkiest kind. The only fault with this 
fly seems to be, that the wing itself is too 
crisp and harsh in texture. It does not 
soften in the water to any appreciable ex- 
tent, and I need hardly say that unless 
trout are ravenous, this is a fault of some 
gravity. The improvement lies in the use 
of a more ductile material, which ought to 
be easily found by some textile expert who 
is also a fly-fisher. The scale wing is not 
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suitable for large flies, but for small creations 
it is supreme, in that it has the requisite 
ductibility, and can be tinted to any shade, 
and ‘even lined or veined with a pen. I 
have fitted it admirably to flies for sea and 
bay fishing in Florida by leaving a portion 
of the calcareous part of the scale on the 
upper edge of the wing, but the effect is 
not entirely pleasing, though the fly is well 
adapted for that kind of fishing because 
of its durability. Apropos of one of these 
flies I find in my note book the following 
from Dr. George Trowbridge, writing from 
Sarasota, Fla., March 4, 1895, ‘‘The fly with 
red tail, scale covered body, yellow legs, 
and double scale wings, has made the fol- 
lowing score: February 22, four sea trout, 
one skipjack; February 23, six sea trout, 
one channel bass of seventeen pounds, this 
probably the largest channel bass taken on 
the fly by any one; February 24, eleven sea 
trout; February 25, nine sea trout, one 
cavaille, one grouper, one rockfish. While 
lifting a small sea trout into my boat not 
using a landing net, the old and frayed 
leader broke so I cannot return the fly.’’ 
It seems that this speaks eloquently for 
the durability and attractiveness of the 
scale membrane fly. Thirty-five large fish, 
including a seventeen pounder, should be 
quite enough for one fly to capture. 

In Fig. 16 I suggest a type of close imita- 
tion of the down-winged or caddis-flies. 
Pretty much the same style will serve for 
the stone-flies also. In this case the body 
is of cork, or of feather fiber, ribbed with 
silk and placed on a core, which I usually 
in large flies, make out of a piece of rolled 
tin-foil. This gives the fly weight to sink, 
which with the caddis-flies is sometimes an 
advantage not to be lightly disregarded. 
The legs are of feather fiber, as are the an- 
tennz, and the sete, if the latter be neces- 
sary. The wings are of any good feather 
reversed as in Fig. 12, and I leave it to the 
impartial lay reader, if the imitation is not 
a good one, of hundreds of “bugs’’ he has 
promiscuously encountered. Of course there 
should be many varieties of flies beyond the 
few I have described, but my purpose is 
suggestive, not conclusive, and if I have 
stimulated any to think out this matter 
of fly imitation and simplification for them- 
selves, I shall be amply rewarded. Every 
fisherman worthy the name knows that 
there are not more than a few dozens of 
flies he would tie to for all his angling ca- 
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reer, whereas the species on the market 
run into the thousands of patterns. What 
is the use of trying to learn them all? Life 
is too short! Seventy-five per cent. are 
useless, except when one has nothing else. 

For the capricious black bass, I am will- 
ing to concede there is no certainty of im- 
itation possible. As far as I know, he does 
not feed on any fly that has assumed the 
imago stage. He will gobble the imma- 
ture dragon-fly as it reaches the surface of 
the water, and .do the same with other 
psued-imagos of similar type. But when 
he is taking these he will take an artificial 
fly either under or on the water, and, if 
the color and form suit him, he will rush 
on it like a lion on its prey. I would not 
dream of imitating dainty ephemera for 
him. His nature is far too brutish. 

But he is sometimes very fastidious— 
though we know not why, and it is well to 
have a variety of alternatives, in the color, 
at least, of the flies wherewith you would 
tempt his fiery red eye. To simplify the 
matter I devised for my own use some ten 
years ago, an interchangeable fly of which 
Fig. 17 shows the details. A and B are 
separate parts and, of course, are made 
very securely. A represents the body of a 
fly in which is placed above the shank of 
the hook a little silver or other metal tube. 
I use silver because it does not rust, but a 
small roll of quill, or celluloid will do very 
well. The fastenings outside the tube are 
made so that the opening of the tube is of 
easy access. B is a common black-headed 
steel pin, and to this the wings and legs 
or hackle are attached in the ordinary way. 
The utility of the invention is obvious. A 
dozen of these flies, each section differing, 
represents one hundred and forty-four 
changes of fly, or to put it simply: one 
dozen of these is equal to one gross of the 
ordinary fly. All one has to do is to insert 
the pin in the orifice of the tube and cast 
away. The passage of the fly through the 
air maintains the parts in connection, and, 
of course, they are made to fit tight also. I 
never had a fish in his struggles throw the 
pin out, though if he did that might be 
a slight objection. The device, in my, and 
other, hands has proved a grand success. 

In the foregoing I have thought to be 
plain, precise, and practical, and have not 
broached any high-flown or far-fetched 
theories, nor have I used technicalities 
which would confuse the neophyte. 





THE CARIBOU AND ITS HOME 


By Andrew J. Stone 


ONSIDERABLE has been written 
of the caribou, but most of the 
country occupied by them is ex- 

tremely inaccessible and very difficult of 
travel, and thus we can readily under- 
stand that the majority of the writers have 
preferred to rely upon the investigations of 
the very few who have visited their country, 
rather than suffer the exasperations of 
travel necessary to study the animal from 
life. Therefore, our knowledge of them 
has advanced slowly, for the writer who 
gathers his material from the work of others 
can add but little real value to the subject, 
and both he and the artist. often fail to cor- 
rectly interpret the description and exact 
meaning given by the writer or naturalist 
who makes the observations in the field, 
and in no small way they divert the real 
meaning of original matter into widely dif- 
ferent channels to those intended. 

The number of species of caribou is not 
known, nor will they be known until a com- 
plete canvass of the territory inhabited by 
them is made in a thorough and systematic 
manner. The classification of the differ- 
ent species, with the range of each, would 
be’ a great and valuable work. But if 
such a work is to be crowned with the best 
results, it cannot be prosecuted at too early 
a period; for, I regret to say, I cannot see 
in the future of the north the same bright 
prospects for the continued existence of 
the caribou that there is for the moose; for 
the caribou, the grandest of our wild ani- 
mals, is doomed. It is not constituted to 
so well elude its pursuers and survive its 
enemies as the moose. The country occu- 
pied by them is so very large, the distances 
are so great and the means of travel are so 
inadequate, that the task of properly trac- 
ing their distribution and relationship is a 
gigantic one. 

They inhabit the woodlands, the vast 
barren plains and the most desolate rock- 
bestrewn mountain tops at all times of the 
year. The general impression is that they 
quit the barren plains in the far north in 
the autumn and travel south until they 


reach the timber. This is true only to a 
degree. Great droves of them do then 
leave the Arctic coast for the south, re- 
turning to the north coast every spring, 
and these migrations occur both from the 
region west of the Mackenzie as well as 
in the region east of that river, although 
the herds of these two regions never in- 
termingle or come in contact with each 
other in any way; but vast numbers never 
leave the coast. 

During my winter travel of many miles 
of the coast I saw bands of almost all 
sizes up to fifty in number, and we were 
constantly running across bands of them 
in certain stretches of that country, al- 
though in other long reaches no sign of 
animal life of any kind would be visible. 

One would naturally suppose that the 
instincts of any one species of the same 
animals would be similar; but such seems 
not the case with the caribou. 

During three years of almost continu- 
ous travel in the north, I have visited 
more of the country of the caribou than, 
perhaps, any living man; my ‘observa- 
tions of them have extended through all 
their habitats on the mainland (North 
America), and have been conducted at all 
seasons of the year, giving me the op- 
portunity to observe them under all the 
conditions to which they are subject. 

The caribou occupy the largest range of 
any of the deer family, for they are found 
more or less in all of northern North 
America, north of 48 degrees N. L., and 
the islands to the north and east of the 
mainland of North America, including 
Greenland. Not only does their range 
extend almost as far north as any land 
goes, but in the mainland of America it 
extends from the most easterly extrem- 
ities of Labrador to the western ex- 
tremities of the Alaskan peninsula, 
through one hundred and ten degrees of 
longitude. 

In size they vary according to species, 
from about that of the common Virginia 
deer to almost or quite that of the elk or 
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wapiti. In my judgment there are at 
least three varieties of the caribou. 

The females of many of the most north- 
erly herds go to the Arctic coast to calve, 
reaching there in May. On the 12th of 
May, while skirting the west shore of 
Franklin Bay, I sighted a herd of about 
twenty-five on the sloping mountain in- 
land. By the aid of glasses I could 
make them out to be a bunch of females 
with some of the calves of the preceding 
year; they were traveling northward 
pretty nearly in single file, with a fair 
pace, and were among the advance guard 
to reach the coast. The land was yet cov- 
ered deep with snow, necessitating their 
pawing for food, as in mid-winter. 

When these herds reach the coast, the 
long points of land extending far out into 
the sea are their favorite feeding grounds, 
for during the summer they are freer 
from the ravages of the mosquitoes than 
further inland. To rid themselves from 
these awful pests they are often known 
to take to the sand spits and even plunge 
into the water. 

Caribou are stockier of build than the 
common deer, with heavier limbs, broader 
hoofs and very much larger dew claws. 
Their ankles are very flexible, and when 


walking, their large, flat feet and dew 
claws spread out, aiding them materially 
-in traveling over partially packed snow, 
or spongy moss beds; the broad hoof 
maintains its width well to the point, the 
cleft between the toes extending far up 
and enabling the foot to spread so as to 


give a large bearing surface. The hind 
or accessory hoofs are of real use; these 
are larger than on any other quadruped 
of its size, and add greatly to the bearing 
surface. They are the only members of 
the deer family using their dew claws in 
this manner. Their antlers grow long, 
like those of the elk, with round shafts at 
the base, but palmated near the ends, with 
almost always .one or two such tines 
growing down over the face. 

Many people believe that nature pro- 
vides them with these antlers for the pur- 
pose of scooping the snow off their feed 
in winter, but this is not the case, for the 
males shed their antlers in December, just 
about the time they would begin to need 
them for such a purpose. They paw the 
snow from off the moss with their broad, 
flat hoofs. The female caribou are the 
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only females of the deer family in Amer- 
ica to wear antlers, which they, and some 
of the very young males, shed from April 
till June, varying with climatic conditions 
and their general health and age. 

The antlers of the smaller varieties of 
caribou that inhabit the barren Arctic 
regions are quite as long as those of the 
larger varieties, but are of much more 
delicate mold. The antlers of the Rangi- 
jer montanus, or Mountain caribou, are 
massive and heavy, in keeping with the 
size of the animal; and those of the Wood- 
land caribou of Maine and New Brunswick 
are in size and weight between the two. 

There are well-marked differences in 
color, but long experience among, and 
careful study of the caribou, teaches one to 
handle the subject of color with care. In 
general, they are dark over the back and 
sides, and on the outside of the legs, shad- 
ing from tawny and reddish browns to 
almost black. They are lighter about the 
neck and head and on the belly and on 
the inside of the legs, and in some species 
white on some of these parts. The char- 
acter of the coloring is not only varied 
among different species, but also varies 
with the seasons, with animals of different 
ages and sexes, and even among animals 
of the same age and sex in the same herd. 

I have seen in one small herd a ‘very 
surprising divergence in color. Females 
are generally lighter than adult males. 
Caribou calves are lighter in color than 
adults; the shading of red is not so even 
over the body as that of a moose calf, be- 
ing lighter on the lower flanks and on the 
belly and legs, and it always lacks the 
dark dorsal stripe of the moose calf. 

Caribou and moose calves are both 
small when first born, the moose calf be- 
ing especially small in proportion to the 
size of the parents; but the calves of both 
grow very rapidly, far more rapidly than 
a domestic calf, in proportion to the size 
of the matured parents. 

The coat of the caribou is shed between 
the middle of June and the middle of Au- 
gust, and is influenced by the same con- 
ditions that govern the shedding of the 
antlers—its general health and state of 
flesh. Healthy animals in good flesh are 
always first to shed. 

Caribou do not leap in running, more 
than perhaps for two or three jumps 
when suddenly alarmed; its fastest gait 
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is a trot, and its speed is greater than that 
of the common dog. They are great 
swimmers and never hesitate at wide 
streams or lakes, even for distances of 
two or three miles. 

My efforts, outside of an extended gen- 
eral knowledge obtained of these animals, 
were rewarded in securing a fine series 
of specimens of an entirely new species 
from the Cassiar Mountains, Northwest 
British Columbia, the largest and most 
handsome animal of any of the caribou 
yet described. This new variety discov- 
ered by me, a report of which has been 
made in detail to the Zodlogical Depart- 
ment of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, are almost or quite as large 
as the elk; they are twice the size of the 
Woodland caribou, and range in the 
mountains above timber line. The Cas- 
siar Mountains of Northwest -British Co- 
lumbia are the heart of their range. 

The mighty Mackenzie River forms 
throughout its entire length a well-defined 
dividing line. between eastern and west- 
ern herds; in fact, at most points this di- 
viding line is a broad belt of country, in 
places more than one hundred miles wide. 
The herds that reach the Arctic coast in 
the spring never approach each other 
nearer than seventy-five miles, and rarely 
so near as that. To the south and north 
of Bear River and Great Bear Lake there 
is a large caribou which I believe to be 
different from any other mentioned here, 
and my reason for this belief is in the 
fact that they are entirely separated from 
the herds of Rangijfer montanus to the 
west, and the skins of them I saw ex- 
hibited white on the inside of the legs and 
belly—which the Mountain caribou or 
Rangijer montanus do not have. A large 
form is also found in the Rockies west of 
the Mackenzie, which ranges north well 
into the headwaters of the Peel River. 
Again, to the north of the Porcupine and 
in the regions of the headwaters of the 
Koyukuk, Noatak, Kewak and Colville 
Rivers we also heard of large caribou. 

Much of the evidence which I collect- 
ed from Loucheaux Indians and from the 
Hudson Bay Company’s traders, who 
were once stationed on the Porcupine, in- 
dicates that there once existed a variety 
of caribou in these last-named regions 
that may now be extinct. The traders 
told me that they had not seen any of the 
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skins of these animals for twenty-five 
years. However, the headwater regions 
of these rivers is a very large country. 
These animals were described to me by 
both Indians and traders as being red in 
color, and were the only caribou ever de- 
scribed to me as being of that color. 

In classifying the real value of wild 
animals there is but one feature to take 
into consideration, and that is the actual 
amount to which they contribute to the 
general welfare. It is remarkable to note 
that the caribou, enduring the rigors of 
the severest Arctic winters, living and 
feeding on the bald ridges and open plain 
on moss and lichens, unprotected from the 
elements of storm in any way, sustains 
thousands of lives in Arctic and sub- 
Arctic America every year. 

The Indians want no better food, and 
between them and their dogs, but little of 
the caribou goes to waste. They even 
consume the stomach, and the undigested 
contents of the stomach, mixed with the 
blood, and boiled, is considered a deli- 
cacy; every ounce of marrow contained in 
the bones is consumed, and I have seen 
them roast and eat the eyes and the sin- 
ews of the legs with a relish; whilst the 
nose is considered the real prize. 

The. skins provide the best of clothing 
all the way from head to foot. The sin- 
ews from the loins supply the women with 
thread with which all their sewing is 
done, and from the skins they make raw- 
hide lashings for sleds, dog harness and 
webbing for snow-shoes. No other ani- 
mal so completely furnishes all the re- 
quirements of a people. No other wild 
animal in America provides so many peo- 
ple with food, clothing, a home and its 
furnishings, as the. caribou. Even its 
bones are made into tools by these people, 
and at one time furnished them nearly 
all the implements they used. Not only 
have they supplied the inland native with 
food and clothing, but they have, and do 
to-day, supply nearly all the north coast 
Eskimo with clothing. 

Inland from Darnley Bay; and on Par- 
ry, Bathurst and Dalhousie Peninsulas, 
the old stone mounds are yet in place 
where the Eskimo formerly drove and im- 
pounded the caribou, slaughtering them 
with bow and arrow; and to the west of 
the Mackenzie delta, in the Rat River and 
Porcupine River countries, may be found 




















the decaying brush fences between which 
the Loucheaux tribes of Indians at one 
time, not very long ago, drove the caribou 
into rawhide snares set: for them, thus se- 
curing them in large numbers. In the 
lake regions east of the Mackenzie the 
natives often surround and drive them 
into lakes during summer and autumn, 
and then slaughter them from their ca- 
noes, with knives, axes and clubs. 

The actions of the different varieties of 
caribou are often very dissimilar under 
the same circumstances. The large Moun- 
tain caribou will generally head straight 
-away, but sometimes circle around the 
hunter for a short distance, carrying 
themselves in a dignified manner, moving 
with powerful, rapid strides, the move- 
ment of their legs being directly forward 
in a line with their body and very regular. 
The caribou of the coast will circle the 
hunter repeatedly, until they get wind of 
him, when they are off; but in running 
this circle, I may add that their judgment 
as to the distance a rifle-ball will carry is 
exceedingly good. While thus moving 
around I have often been amused at the 
manner in which they carry one hind leg. 
A novice in the hunting field, after hav- 
ing fired a shot in their direction, would 
think he had broken a leg of every mem- 
ber of the herd. 

The destruction of caribou is vastly 
greater among those that visit the coast 
than among the larger caribou farther 
south. The large whaling fleets in Behring 
Straits, and as far north as Point Barrow, 
have created a demand for the flesh, and 
slaughter by the thousands has resulted. 
This demand has now been extended by 
the whalers as far east as Cape Parry. 

One winter fifteen vessels wintered at 
Herschel Island, west of:the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, and I am reliably. informed 
that each vessel used from 10,000 to 20,- 
000 pounds of caribou meat, an aggregate 
of over 300,000 pounds in one winter, 
principally the saddles. At the head of 
Franklin Bay, in the winter of 1897-’98, 
four ships used about 90,000 pounds, and 
at Cape Bathurst, in 1898-’99, one vessel 
used over 40,000 pounds.: 

The Eskimo hunters and their dogs 
must live during the hunt, and this means 
the killing of twice or three times the 
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amount of meat that reaches the ships. A 
few. years ago the sleds from Herschel 
Island picked up all their meat within 
fifteen to twenty miles of the coast of the 
mainland. In the winter of 1898-’99 they 
were compelled to go from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred miles in order to 
secure meat for the crew of one ship. 

We may very clearly infer from this 
that it is not the presence of the modern 
rifle alone, nor is it the sporting procliv- 
ities of our Eskimo, as stated by a pre- 
vious writer, that exterminates these ani- 
mals, but the demand of the white man, 
who offers in trade for the meat thus ob- 
tained, tea, tobacco, molasses and calico. 

If a chart were made indicating the 
geographical positions necessary to reach 
in order that we might thoroughly know 
the different species and their distribu- 
tion, some of the positions would be very 
close together, and others widely separ- 
ated. 

There is much to be learned of the cari- 
bou, and the knowledge may only be ac- 
quired by specimens and data from New 
Brunswick, Southern British Columbia, 
the Cassiar Mountains of Northwest Brit- 
ish Columbia, the hilly country of the 
Kenai Peninsula just inside the western 
limits of tree growth, the Alaskan Penin- 
sula completely beyond the western limits 
of tree growth, and a country whose tem- 
perature is decidedly influenced. by the 
Japan current; in the high Alaskan moun- 
tains of the great interior south of Yukon, 
the source of many large streams that flow 
in every direction; from the Arctic coast 
east and west of the Mackenzie; from the 
mountains at the headwaters of the Peel 
River, south and north of the Bear River; 
from the northeastern extremities of the 
continent, and from Greenland and Lab- 
rador. There is nothing impracticable or 
impossible in the conducting of such ex- 
tended research, and, in connection with 
other branches of scientific work, it would 
be highly commendable and richly repay 
all labor and expense. 

A complete series of specimens, with all 
necessary data, from each of these local- 
ities, would revolutionize all popular the- 
ories concerning the caribou, and would 
lead to a complete revision of most of the 
present literature pertaining to them. 





DIVING FOR TURTLES 


By Charles Frederick Holder 


HETHER it was the ill concealed 
smile of incredulity on the face 
of Long John, my boatman, or 

the rashness of over confidence I know not, 
but I had announced that I was going to 
take a big green turtle, single handed, on 
the outer reef, and the statement had 
aroused no little interest among the fish- 
ermen, wreckers and Conchs, who made 
up the little settlement on Long Key. 

It was April and intense heat—the 
advance guard of the long summer—was 
beginning to be felt; yet the days were 
perfect. The islands—a dozen or more— 
seemed like emeralds in settings of silver, 
resting on an azure sea of glass. Not a 
ripple would be seen save that made by 
the fin of some vagrant shark; not a sound 
broke the stillness, except the occasional 
‘‘ha-ha” of the laughing gull, and the 
musical and distant roar of the waves as 
they piled in upon the outer reef. The 
air of early morning was cool and delicious, 
and as the sun came up, suffusing the 
eastern sky with long vermilion streamers, 
Long John would shove off his dinghy, and 
with myself as companion, scull out into 
the great lagoon, which formed the cen- 
tral field of the growing atoll; and search 
for turtles or the large and gamy barra- 
cuda, both of which we tvok with the 
grains. 

Long John was well named. Nearly 
seven feet in height, thin as the conven- 
tional rail, angular as a manzanita tree, 
his face fiery red, from the combined 
results of Bacchus and the sun god, he 
was a landmark; and standing in the 
dinghy, slowly sculling, his long grains- 
pole in hand, his small gray eyes fixed 
ahead, he looked from a distance like the 
mast of the boat; indeed, it was said on 
the reef that once when out with his mate, 
Bob Rand, he stood up, and stretching 
his arms wide apart as yards boomed 
out a big foresail which sailed the craft 
into port. Long John’s method of taking 
turtles, both the green and loggerhead, 
was to peg them; the weapon a three- 
sided peg (cut from the tip of a file and 


polished) which fitted into the long pole, 
or handle, and was held in place by a long 
cord. 

At this season of the year the turtles 
were found feeding on the lagoon bottom, 
and often asleep, when it was compara- 
tively easy to approach them; for when 
alarmed they invariably rose to the sur- 
face to breathe before making off. At 
that time the peg of my companion would 
reach them, the long pole trembling 
through the air like a living thing. In 
the early days of these trips, during my 
novitiate on the reef, my station was in 
the bow of the dinghy, where I could 
readily see the black forms of the turtles 
lying in water but six or eight feet deep— 
a striking contrast to the white sandy 
floor of the lagoon. Often John would 
scull the boat within six feet of them 
before they awoke. It was this circum- 
stance which led me into deep waters. I 
believed that if the dinghy could be brought 
within fifteen feet of a sleeping turtle I 
could slip overboard, and by diving, swim 
up behind, grasp the victim and wear it 
out in the shallow lagoon. 

‘*How long kin you stay under watah, 
sah? I reckon it all depends on that,’ 
said Long John, and he reckoned further 
that if I could stay there twenty minutes 
it might be done. Bob Rand, another 
indisputable authority, reckoned that a 
big loggerhead would reach around and 
bite off my arm, and regaled me with the 
exciting incident of a battle royal which 
he had witnessed between a shark and a 
turtle, in which the latter was the con- 
queror. Contrary to their expectations, 
all this only increased my desire to make 
an attempt, and, finally, the two fisher- 
men agreed to aid me in what might be 
considered a training for the event. In 
a word, we were first to go on what, on the 
reef, was termed a turtle turn. The 
game was to be turned, then placed in a 
“crawl” where I could, as Bob expressed 
it, “get my hand in” for the attempt on 
the open reef and sea. 

All this was alluring, and the first 
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moonlight night found us crossing the 
‘channel between Garden Key and Log- 
gerhead, the twelve-oared barge pro- 
pelled by a black crew whose songs and 
laughter went rolling over the still waters, 
despite Long John’s warning that it would 
frighten every turtle off the reef. The 
moon was just rising, the Southern Cross 
set in brilliants in the south, as the boat 
slid into the soft sand of Loggerhead. As 
we tumbled out the boys hauled the barge 
above high-water mark, after which Long 
John called the crew together and appor- 
tioned them off. Sam Pinckney was to 
take the point; Paublo the bite; Dave 
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To cover the entire beach the men were 
stationed along shore, two hundred yards 
or so apart, where they were supposed to 
lie concealed, either in the bush or in de- 
pressions in the sand. Every half hour 
they were to walk quietly down to the 
water’s edge and then run rapidly along 
to the next station, watching out for tracks 
that led upwards. In this way every foot 
of the shore was covered. The position 
Long John had selected was in the lee of 
the south point of the key, where the gen- 
tle waves came purring up the beach in 
little eddies. The track of the moon on 
the water was a blaze of silver, reaching 
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King next, by the cactus patch, while 
Tom Mallory was to go right across the 
island, and Scope down by Crab Point; 
and so on until the beach of the long isle 
of sand, with its bay cedar and cactus 
topping, was laid out into districts, each 


in charge of a “boy.” Long John and I 
took our station two hundred yards down 
the beach, and here, in low tones, he gave 
me the details of turtle turning. The an- 
imals would begin to appear as soon as the 
moon rose, come slowly ashore, and de- 
posit their eggs, in a hole above tide water, 
after which they would return to the water 
by a different route. 


far away, in which the splashing and leap- 
ing of large fish could be occasionally seen. 
The stillness was almost absolute. Now 
and then came the weird cry of a wander- 
ing tern, or the scrambling sound of the 
purple land crabs as they climbed the low 
bushes. Finally I heard a mysterious 
sound on the sand, and in the bright moon- 
light made out scores of almost pure white 
spirit crabs, perched on high legs, standing 
around us, evidently holding a conference 
as to what we were. At the slightest 
movement they would dash away in a 
wild scurry and reach their holes; then 
when all was again quiet they would 
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Gome pouring out to resume their obser- 
vations. 

I was lying in a depression in the soft 
sand watching these ghostly marauders, 
who seemed to be undecided whether to 
attack us or no, when Long John, who had 
been looking up and down the beach, gave 
a slight click and touched my arm, point- 
ing to the sea. There, right in the path of 
the moon, half in the water, half out, its 
back gleaming and glistening, was a huge 
turtle. It was looking the situation over 
and perchance had a suspicion that some- 
thing was wrong. It remained in the same 
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position four or five minutes, with its head 
raised as though listening, then seemingly 
satisfied, it came crawling laboriously up- 
ward. It was headed directly for us, com- 
ing on slowly but surely, and in a few min- 
utes it was twenty feet from the water. 
Long John did not move, waiting until the 
unsuspecting turtle was within ten feet of 
us. We sprang at it, and as I reached its 
side I was amazed at its size—the veritable 
king of the loggerheads, its back broad 
enough to hold three men standing, its 
huge head and jaws showing plainly, while 
its long and ponderous flippers gave it the 
appearance of extraordinary width. As 
we suddenly appeared the turtle swung 
seaward, whirling the sand in all directions 
in the violence of its rush.. John grasped 
the shell between the flippers and gave an 
heroic lift, while I, missing my grasp, re- 
ceived a volley of sand from the whistling 
flippers and fell upon my side. 
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‘‘Get in front,” cried Long John, who, 
unable to make the turn single handed 
had swung himself upon the back of the 
frightened animal and was endeavoring 
to stop it by thrusting his feet into the 
sand. But to get in front and stay there 
were two different propositions. To face 
the ugly head and horny jaws of the great 
animal, without a weapon, was not to my 
taste, so after vainly resisting its charge I 
fell back, and both of us grasped it by the 
side and lifted. Up it came a foot, and 
then another, Long John shouting all the 
nautical epithets of encouragement and 

invective he could think of ; but the 
moment the turtle’s flippers were 
clear of the sand they came whist’ 
ling through the air, striking me 
such a staggering blow on the side 
of the face that I lost my hold 
and fell against my companion, 
and down went the turtle. Again 
we seized it, and with a rush en- 
deavored to turn it; but despite 
all our attempts the animal fell 
back and struggled on in the direc- 
tion of the sea. 

It was evidently too much of a 
lift for us, so Long John ran along 
the beach, returning with an oar 
just as the turtle was carrying me 
upon its back into the water. He 
stopped it for a moment by strik- 
ing it upon its head, then, running 
the oar beneath it, we both took 

hold of the lever and with a shout had the 
monster upon its side; a moment later it 
was sprawling and helpless on its back, 
beating its armored breast with its power- 
ful flippers in impotent rage, snapping at 
the oar and crushing the hard wood. 

‘“‘T’ve turned heaps of turtle here and 
over yander, sah,” said Long John, ‘ ‘but 
that’s the onerest one of the lot. I reckon 
it weighs fifteen hundred pounds.” 

The animal was so heavy that we could 
not haul it out of the water, and as the tide 
was coming in John started for the next 
station and brought back two mén. The 
turtle was, with their help, then hauled up 
the beach where Long John lashed the flip- 
pers, each side together, with rope yarn 
by the simple expedient of cutting holes 
through the flesh with his knife. Our 
game was as vicious a specimen as ever 
came under my observation in many later 
experiences. Its enormous head had a 


° 
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particularly ugly expression; its large eyes 
were sunken, watery and bloodshot, and 
when turned slightly in the direction of its 
captors had a disagreeable menace. As I 
looked it over I came to the conclusion 
that an attempt to hold an animal of that 
size in the open water must fail. 

In the course of the night, seven or eight 
other turtles were taken. I had a hand in 
three of these turns, losing one turtle, which 
I ran across about five feet from the water. 
It turned with remarkable celerity, and 
though I lifted and threw myself upon its 
back holding tight, it carried me down to 
the water’s edge and into it, where I was 
forced to release it, to the amusement of the 
boys who came up in time to witness my 
discomfiture. In the morning the boat was 
rowed round and loaded with the spoil. 

Turtle turning, except when the animal 
is a very large one, is a clever trick. Some 
of the men could topple one over with the 
greatest ease, completely escaping the flying 
flippers. What was known as the turtle 
corral, or “crawl,” as the boys termed it, 
was an enclosure nearly half a mile long and 
about sixty feet wide, varying in depth from 
six to eight feet; the tide rising and falling 
through a gate which led to the open sea. 
Into this the turtles were liberated to fatten 
and await execution; turtle meat being the 
beef of this remote and out-of-the-way 
corner of the world. The laying time of the 
turtles was the harvest, and three islands of 
the group upon which the animals were 
found, were patrolled with more or less 
regularity, and with such success that in 
three weeks forty or fifty turtles of the green 
and loggerhead persuasion were confined in 
the corral; which was so extensive that they 
might as well, so far as personal comfort 
was concerned, have been in the open sea. 
In walking around the wall they could be 
seen dotting the white sandy bottom, singly 
and in groups, occasionally rising to the 
surface to breathe and uttering a loud hiss, 
then dropping down to the bottom to sleep. 

One morning I determined to make the 
attempt to take a turtle, single handed, and 
having incautiously given it out to Long 
John, I found a small but enthusiastic 
crowd at the tide gate awaiting me. There 
was no time lost in hunting; the game was 
plentiful, and the bottom dotted every- 
where with the big black forms; yet as I 
slipped quietly into the water, near the tide 
gate, I felt that the most difficult part of 
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my training for the grand priz of the outer 
reef was yet tocome. I had located a large 
green turtle, which was lying in the center 
of the “ crawl,” in about eight feet of water, 
and slowly and carefully swam toward it. 
When about fifteen feet from it, I dropped 
under water, sank to the bottom, and swam 
rapidly toward the animal. The water was 
very clear, and in a few seconds I sighted 
the game lying flat, its flippers extended, its 
head resting on the sand, to all intents and 
purposes apparently asleep. A few strokes 
brought me directly over it, then I quickly 
grasped the big creature with both hands, 
by the projecting shell just over the head. 
What happened during the succeeding sec- 
onds left a very indistinct impression. I re- 
member seeing the big head rise, the flippers 
strike the bottom, and in a cloud of sand 
and rushing water, I felt myself jerked to 
the surface with irresistible force; then I 
was dragged down again and away, on the 
back of as wild a steed as one would wish t 

mount on land or sea. ‘ 
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The turtle in its alarm had instinctively 
dashed to the surface to breathe, then 
plunged down, with perhaps an undefined 
idea of washing me off. The remark of 
Long John that I might win if I could re- 
main under water twenty minutes flashed 
through my mind, and I was fast giving out 
when the turtle rose again to blow. In 
reality it had dragged me only about fifty 
feet, but, so rapid was the rate against the 
water, that it increased the necessity for 
breathing. At the time, I believe I could 
remain under water about one minute under 
normal conditions, which were now certainly 
reversed. I allowed myself to stretch out 
perfectly straight at first, thus aiding my 
steed, which was now flying along like a 
bird, and for a second time I was threat- 
ened with suffocation. I could feel the 
veins in my head swelling, my eyes seemed 
ready to start from my head, and I was 
about to release my hold when it occurred 
to me to try and stop the animal. Act- 
ing on the idea, I drew up my knees and 
secured a position, which if the turtle had 
been on land would have been a kneeling 
one. This brought my body directly 
against the rushing water. The effect upon 


the turtle was instantaneous; my changed 
position deflected its head upward, and out 


of the water we came, I gasping for wind, 
the turtle uttering a loud snort. As it 
plunged down again, I heard the shouts of 
the men on the wall, caught a “bravo!” 
from some one, and realized that I had ac- 
cidentally solved the secret of turtle riding. 
So no sooner did the animal dive and carry 
me to the bottom, than I immediately 
brought it up by kneeling on its shell. But 
the turtle did not surrender at once. It 
swam on the surface when it could not dive, 
plunged downward, and turned on its side, 
endeavoring to wash me off; but by con- 
tinually using my body as a brake, I suc- 
ceeded, after a run of perhaps five hundred 
feet, in reducing my fiery steed to terms. 
I turned it in the direction of shallow 
‘water, and finally gaining my feet, held 
it. The big animal had lost its wind, 
literally. — 

After some weeks of this sport I assumed 
that I was an expert in riding turtles, and 
was more than confident that I could take 
one on the outer reef. So one day Long 
John and I pushed off and sculled over to 
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the lagoon,. looking for a victim. The 
lagoon was cut in its very center by a deep 
channel, as blue as sapphire—a veritable 
gem of the sea, which wound in and out in 
a mysterious fashion; its sides so steep and 
precipitous that, standing on the edge in 
six or eight feet of water, one could look 
directly down into the blue depths. We 
crossed this and presently sighted a turtle, 
perhaps one hundred feet from the edge. I 
immediately slipped overboard, and Long 
John, locating the position of the animal, 
carefully approached it from behind. It 
was fast asleep, and when within reaching 
distance I dived, while Long John backed 
away. I drew near with the greatest cau- 
tion, swimming low and deep, then, when 
directly over it, I seized it, pressing my 
knees upon the shell. The same convulsive 
rush to the surface followed, as on previous 
occasions, but this steed had never been 
turned, had never felt a grasp upon its shell, 
and the force of its plunge and rush was 
sufficient to loosen my hold. By good luck, 
more than anything else, however, I suc- 
ceeded in retaining my grasp, though it was 
impossible to keep my knees on the shell, 
and the turtle towed me along, stretched at 
full length, at racehorse speed. It would 
dash to the surface, bringing its own and 
my head out of water, plunge down again, 
then, as though exhausted, sweep up, turn- 
ing and tipping in a vain effort to rid itself 
of its unknown and mysterious enemy. 

The turtle had carried me down four or 
five times in its wild rush, and towed me 
some distance from the boat, in shallow 
water, when I heard Long John shout some- 
thing. I could not make out the words, but 
the next moment I realized their import, 
as the turtle plunged over the edge of the 
reef and dived into the deep blue waters of 
the channel. I made a desperate effort to 
stop it, but the turtle scented liberty from 
afar, and plunged down deeper and deeper. 
I retained my hold until I experienced in- 
tensely cold water, perhaps fifteen feet 
from the surface, then cast off, and swam 
upward, to be picked up by my solemn- 
visaged boatman with the remark, “It’s 
jest as I tole you, sah; if you ken stay down 
yander for twenty minutes, you kin do it.” 
But I could not retain my breath twenty 
minutes. There are, unfortunately, limita- 
tions to this sport on the outer reef. 
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By Aloysius Coll 


I. THE TRANSFIGURATION OF THE SHELLBARK 


LONG time ago an 
A army of tall trees 
stood upon a hill- 
side. Not a crook was there 
in any one of them. Like 
hewn pikes they reached up 
to the clouds, and touched 
their sharp tips to the maze 
of the bluesky. Upon their 
sides there was not a rough 
spot, and never a fungus 
dared fasten his fingers into 
the smooth bark. It may 
seem strange that these 
trees were at that time 
the ancestors of the shell- 
bark, which all the children and all the 
squirrels, and all the hunters see in the 
woodland to-day. But this is true, for the 
forefathers of the shellbark had no growth 
of rough bark upon them, and no covering 
where the little playfellows of the forest 
now cling and scamper. Those were queer 
days, it must be remembered, and queer 
people held forth in the jungle and the 
‘wood. 

And among this army of trees was one fine 
tall brother, who never could keep out of 
mischief. Many a bird’s nest had he ruth- 
lessly dashed out of his arms to the hard 
ground. No animal had ever been able 
to climb his slippery sides, and even the 
crows tilted and swayed in peril when they 
tried to hold onto his twigs and boughs. 
And all this mightily pleased the shell- 
bark. His humor was touched at the 
trouble of the birds, and he shook his 
leaves in glee. He was a brave tree, too, 
and had never feared the uprooting storm 
or the fierce gale. He called them ‘‘the 
kisses of the winds,’’ and taunted the sum- 
mer because it could not tear a single leaf 
from his arms and hands. 

And it was not an idle boast, because 
every leaf clung tightly, and the shellbark 

cause to congratulate himself, inas- 
much as he had even defied the blight of 


the lightning. This had happened many 
years before the time I am now speaking 
of. The summer was exceedingly angry at 
the shellbark; his wind had uprooted a 
tree, a brother tree, and was hurling it to 
the ground, when the tall shellbark 
caught it in his arms and for many years 
held it, like a child is held in the arms of 
its mother. And so one day the summer 
talked to the thunder about the proud 
shellbark, and asked him how he might 
be torn from the face of the world and 
crumbled into dust. 

‘*Well,’’ said the thunder, in a deep 
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voice, full as the double beat of a bass 
drum close to the ear, ‘‘I have a hot 
tongue which sometimes I stick out in 
fury, and wherever it touches, there is ruin 
and desolation. Now, I could speak with 
this red tongue to the tree, and I think he 
would roll over, as dead and as silent for- 
ever as that rock by the ledge; but, dear 
summer, why don’t you cease to give him 
warmth? Why don’t you stop the dews 
from falling upon him, and hold the silver 
rain from his rootlets? Starve him to 
death.’’ 

‘*Capital idea!’’ said the summer in de- 
light. For you know the spirit of the 
summer is often tinged with vengeance. 
Everybody has seen the withered prairie 
and the* scorched desert, the wilted 
flowers and the shriyeling trees by the 
wayside, under the hot anger of the. sun- 
shine. , 
And so the summer tried to stop the 
dews, and held back the rain. _ But brother 
trees sent out their rootlets hidden under 
the ground to the tall shellbark, for it 
must be remembered he was a favorite in 
the forest, because he had saved a falling 
brother. And the brother rootlets clung to 
the rootlets of the tall old tree whom the 
summer was persecuting, and he only grew 
the stronger and looked the greener with 
the aid given him secretly. All the time 
the summer never knew whence the new 
life came, and in sore distress grew weary 
with the struggle and allowed the sunshine 
and the silver rain to fall again upen the 
stubborn tree. The summer was a little 
proud, you see, over the tall sheilbark, be- 
cause it showed the best that is in the life 
of the world and the heart of nature. 

But the summer did not say anything to 
the thunder, and when the silver rain fell, 
the thunder leaped out with a loud voice, 
thinking his chance had come to hurl his 
vengeance upon the enemy of his friend. 
And so the red tongue of the lightning 
eame down with a splitting scream. High 
above the top branches of the forest stood 
the pinnacle of the old shellbark. With a 
burning light the shaft slid upon it out of 
the air, powerful as the blow of two worlds 
rushing together in blindness. .- 

But the old shellbark: only shook his 
leaves a little, as a child shakes its finger 
when burned, and trembled a moment in 
fright, for you see the old shellbark had a 
slippery side then,.and. the lightning did 
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no more than glance to the wet ground 
harmless, except for one gash down the 
smooth bark. No wonder the old shell- 
bark laughs at the storm now, and is proud 
of his station in the wood, for he has heard 
the lightning never again will strike in the 
same place! 

Now, all these things are told, not be- 
cause they have anything to do with this 
story, but because it is not easy to make 
anybody believe that the shellbark ever 
had smooth sides, without reciting some 
of his experiences before the rough coat was 
given him in such a funny way. And this 
is the story of the giving of the funny coat. 

Being very humorously inclined, the 
shellbark had often coaxed the little squir- 
rels to try to climb up his smooth sides, but 
none could do it. Only the birds perched 
on his shoulder, and they went up on their 
wings. And one day the old tree heard a 
squirrel and a ’coon arguing the question as 
to which of the two was the better climber. 

‘“Now, children, don’t quarrel over the 
matter,’’ began the sly old tree, with 
a scarcely concealed chuckle that tingled 
clear down to his roots. ‘‘I know you are 
both fine climbers. I saw Mr. Raccoon go 
up the chestnut tree over there the other 
day, like that streak of lightning once came 
down me, and the performance was worth 
repeating. And I also have seen Mr. 
Squirrel shoot up the old oak trunk as a 
bird flies to its nest. But, children, there 
is one test remaining. Why not have a 
try at my smooth sides? No squirrel, or 
squirrel’s brother, has ever gone up this 
slippery length of mine, nor has any rac- 
coon even attempted it. So line up for a 
race to the top of my head! But, no; wait 
till I see. It will be proper to have here 
some of your brothers and sisters of the 
animal family, so that all may witness the 
trial of speed and agility, in order that the 
winner may not overstate his victory and 
the loser may not lie of his defeat. Call 
in Mr. Possum, and Mr. Fox, and Mr. Rab- 
bit, and let old fogy Crow take a seat up 
near the finish line. Mr. Snake can be the 
starting tape at’ the foot of my trunk, and 
must tell when one or the other of you 
makes a false start and leaps across him 
before the time. And Mr. Woodchuck can 
take you both up the slope a little way and 
arrange the details for you and tell you the 
rules of the race, before you canter up to 
the ‘go’ mark. Now, what say you?’’ 
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‘*Tt’s as easy as‘cracking a nut to me,” 
laughed the squirrel. 

‘*It’s my race as easy as digging up a 
hill of corn on a dark summer night, with 
the hounds penned up in the kennels,’’ 
roared the raccoon. 

And so they decided to race at once. 
They went out into the depth of the forest. 
They gathered up their kinsmen of the 
den, and the hollow tree, and the stone-pile, 
and the brush-heap. Mr. Rabbit was late 
in arriving, because he had gone close to 
the village to eat cabbages in a garden, and 
last came Mr. Woodchuck, tired already, 
for you see he never travels far for his 
supper of clover blades. Mr. Squirrel 
danced around like a prize fighter in the 
arena before time is called, and Mr. Rac- 
coon sat upon the end of a log and grinned, 
with a large white grin edged around his 
dark lips. And Mr. Fox went over and 
rubbed his face against the old shellbark, 
and feeling the smooth sides, shook his 
head dubiously. Then he gave a flourish 
of his brush and announced that the race 
should begin. 

‘*When I drop my tail,” he said, “that’s 
the signal to start,” and the old shellbark 
replied that the arrangement was satis- 
factory. 

So Mr. Squirrel and Mr. Raccoon went up 
the slope. There stood Mr. Woodchuck 
up on his hind legs, solemn and full of dig- 
nity. By common consent it was agreed 
that Mr. Crow, who was the only member 
of the feathered tribe present, should act 
as judge of the race, as the natural affinity 
between any two of the other animals 
might have left the decision open to 
doubt in the minds of the inhabitants of 
the forest in years to come. Mr. Crow 
accepted the honor assigned to him with 
becoming decorum. He perched upon the 
last bough of the old shellbark except one. 
When he had alighted on the very top. 
branch, Mr. Raccoon called up: ‘‘That’s 
not fair; I can’t make it tothevery top. Mr. 
Squirrel has the advantage of less weight.” 

‘Why didn’t you train down, Mr. Rac- 
coon?’’ suggested Mr. Fox, slyly. 

‘*T’ll do my training going up, Mr. Fox,” 
retorted Mr. Raccoon, with emphasis, ‘‘ and 
T’ll not be the pupil in the business, either.’’ 

‘*Hush, children,’’ put in the old shell- 
bark. “Save your breath for the toil 
ahead of you.’’ . 

‘All ready?’’ shouted Mr. Woodchuck. 
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‘* All ready,’’ echoed Mr. Squirrel, con- 
fidently. 

‘* All ready,’’ grunted Mr. Raccoon, with 
lips compressed for the leap. 

‘‘All ready,’’ hissed the serpent, who 
had taken his position at the foot of the 
tree. 

And with that the fox let his brush 
sweep the ground. 

Down the mossy slope came the two, 
Mr. Squirrel not exerting himself, but leap- . 
ing along in little flirty jerks, while Mr. 
Raccoon forged ahead with steady leaps of 
measured distances. 

Now they were within a hundred feet of 
the old shellbark! Mr. Raccoon was still 
ahead. Now they were within fifty feet, 
and Mr. Raccoon still gained! Now they 
were within twenty feet of the old tree and 
Mr. Raccoon slowed up a little that he 
might not cross Mr. Snake ahead of time. 
But just as he jumped over the tape Mr. 
Squirrel got into the race with a mighty 
leap, landing against the old shellbark, 
ten feet over the head of Mr. Raccoon. 
But he could not find a footing, and with 
a series of desperate struggles and whirls, 
twisted round and round the old tree, slip- 
ping lower and lower in curves to the bot- 
tom. And Mr. Raccoon, what was he do- 
ing? 

Nothing more. 


He bumped into Mr. 
Squirrel at the roots, and stood upon him, 
hugging the old tree in his efforts to get a 


start up the slippery sides. But it was 
no use. 

There the two racers fought and pushed, 
and leaped and bumped each other about, 
and tried to dig their claws into the slip- 
pery sides of the old tree, all in vain. 

‘*Sand!’’ shouted Mr. Fox,° convulsed 
with laughter, ‘‘Sand!’’ 

‘*Bring a step ladder,’’ howled Mr. Rab- 
bit. 

‘‘Oh, the glory of it!’’ roared Mr. Fox. 
‘*Fourteen uncracked kernels of corn on 
Mr. Raccoon.’’ 

‘Take the bet,’’ shouted Mr. Crow. 

‘You can’t bet,’’ came in a storm of 
voices. ‘‘You’re judge.’’ 

And all the time Mr. Raccoon and Mr. 
Squirrel were still at the foot of the old 
tree. Mr. Squirrel would run back a short 
distance and with one gigantic leap jump 
high up on the trunk, but gradually slip 
lower and lower every movement he made. 
And Mr. Raccoon carried pieces of broken 
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limbs and placed them against the trunk, 
and so mounted a little way, but could get 
no farther. Mr. Fox rolled upon his back 
and howled with laughter, biting his tail 
between his hind legs in a vain effort to 
stop his killing mirth. Mr. Woodchuck 
fell over on his side, and forgot all about 
his dignity. Mr. Possum could not have 
feigned death if a whole army of enemies 
were upon him, he did so shake with amuse- 
ment and merriment. 

And with the mirth of it all the old shell- 
bark began to shake and tremble with 
laughter, too. He shook his leaves fran- 
tically. He shivered till Mr. Crow tilted 
and tumbled about like a cork in the spray 
of a fountain. He felt the tingle down in 
his roots, and then he began to burst with 
the glee! 

His sides split in great crevices, and with 
the laughter he could not longer contain. 
Great chunks of his bark began to turn out 
in irregular angles and curves, and in a 
few moments he had kinked his coat, till 
he looked like the North Pole, decked in a 
‘garment of lost sails sent to find it. 

But Mr. Squirrel had adopted another 
plan by this time and did not know of this 
transformation, else had he won in a can- 
ter. It had finally dawned upon him that 
he might ascend the old chestnut tree, and 
leaping branch to branch, reach Mr. Crow. 
So down the slope he came, eighty feet 
high, springing from branch to branch, and 
chattering with the gladness of victory. 
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But Mr. Raccoon had found the new coat 
of the old shellbark easy, and just before 
Mr. Squirrel reached Mr. Crow on the last 
leap, Mr. Raccoon poked his head around 
the limb and won the race. Mr. Squir- 
rel was disqualified, besides, because 
he had not ascended the old shellbark’s 
sides. He did not even deign to look at 
the old tree, so disgusted he was, but while 
Mr. Raccoon was carried off in triumph, 
went down by the chestnut whence he had 
come, and it was not till months after- 
wards, when the old shellbark was full of 
rich nuts that he learned how Mr. Rac- 
coon had won the race. And when all the 
other shellbarks heard of the race they fell 
to laughing too, and split their sides so that 
every tree of that name to-day is covered 
with a rough coat, which peels and falls in 
great chunks. And if you go out into the 
forest you will find that both Mr. Raccoon 
and Mr. Squirrel can run up it easier than 
they can run upon the ground. Of course, 
Mr. Crow, who was judge of the race, is 
dead and can tell nothing about the truth 
of this story. And so is Mr. Rabbit dead, 
and Mr. Fox, and Mr. Snake, and Mr. 
Possum, but their descendants can tell you 
that not all hickory nut trees have rough 
coats, which ought to be a proof that only 
the trees who heard of the race and split 
their sides over it have a shaggy covering, 
and a proof also that I tell the truth when 
I tell of the ‘‘transformation of the shell- 
bark.’’ 


II. THE BLANCHING OF THE BEECH 


time to spread their seedlings 

beyond the Valley of Creation, 

there stood a clump of somber beeches not 
far from the gate of Paradise. They were 
close to the plain whereon the deer and the 
zebra had first tried their fleet hoofs on the 
new turf. They were close to the brook 
that ran from the Garden of Eden, and when 
they grew tall and stately they could see the 
portal itself, a little scorched by the flaming 
sword of the sentinel angel set on guard, 
never again to let Adam and Eve pass in. 
And a little distance off stood one of the 
hills now cherished in the history of the 
christian, sloping down to the Valley of 
Creation, and to the very feet of the beech 
trees, shaded by the hills and their own 
boughs and branches till the trunks scarce 


| ar the trees of the forest had had 


seemed separate from the dim light of the 
vale—for then the beech trees were not like © 


whitewashed ghosts in the forest. They 
were somber trees, dressed in dull coats— 
as dull as the coats the chestnut and the 
cherry now wear. 

All was peace in the Valley of Creation, 
for Adam and Eve had ceased to mourn. 
The great angel had laid aside the flaming 
sword and gone back into the clouds of 
heaven. The gauze-winged beetles’ and 
butterflies, and the birds, and all the crea- 


-tures of the air whizzed and whirred, and 


droned and flirted their beauties in the 
sunshine. The animals stirred in the 
woodland, and the man and woman grew 
merry in their work and their love. 

The strong forces of nature were yet at 
work, though, and the plains sometimes 
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raised up their backs, and sometimes the 
valleys straightened out their curves and 
kinks, as if awakening from a long dream. 

Off and up to the distance the hill, which 
had its feet in the Valley of Creation, grew 
restless. That was Calvary! The Place 
of Skulls it was, the pinnacle that was to 
perpetuate man’s shame, and the goodness 
of God. Now its round crest bubbled up, 
and cut out a piece of the red sun, just 
sinking for the night! The beech trees 
saw the wonder, and trembled. 

And the darkness came on. The Valley 
of Creation filled up with the checkered 
shadows—dying, dying, lower and lower, 
till the sieves of the foliage and the twigs 
closed like a lattice overgrown with vines. 

The red sun was down. In its gap an 
army of sullen clouds tossed their shaggy 
manes. The sky was stuck with spines of 
fire, and a dead afterglow burned on the 
tips. A sultry sense of darkness and dan- 
ger settled in the glen. Birds tucked 


themselves tightly under their wings, and 
buried their beaks in their breasts. The bats 
came out for the night-flight, but timid, 
flitted back under shelving rocks. An 
owl hooted piteously in the branches of 
the beech trees, and the trees trembled. 


The sad Place of Skulls heaved and 
shook. Its mighty breasts rose and fell. 
The grasses withered on it, and the winds 
whisked them away, as the hair is rubbed 
from a sick man. One long, deep breath 
of sorrow throbbed in the quick bosom, 
and then the pent breast broke. 

The heart of the world was sundered! 
From Calvary, like a vision and a proph- 
ecy of that other broken heart, years and 
years afterwards, the fire and the life 
streamed out of the veins of the world! 

From the wide wounds ran the giant 
tears of blood. Down through the valley- 
miles, down through the meadow-acres, 
down over the water-falls, down by the 
woody-edge, down by the fern-bower, 
across the pebble-moat, hard by the marsh- 
willow, and up the brook that ran from the 
spring in the Garden of Eden, ran the 
mighty tears of blood, hot from the wide 
wounds. 

And the beech trees, just across the 
brook that ran from the spring in the Gar- 
den of Eden, saw the wild wonder, and 
trembled. 

And now the crispness of things burning 
smelled in the Valley of Creation. Ferns 
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fell fast into the whirlpool of flame. The 

birds blundered, and burned their wings. 

Bats bumped the bed of blazes and squealed 

and withered, sleeping where their impres- 

sions still tell the tragedies of their death, 

on the deserts of cold lava. The thick 

trunks of trees, eaten as with a frenzied - 
disease, thinned and fell into the sizzling 

paste. Monstrous saurians, angered with 

the odors that hung heavy in the Valley 

of Creation, dashed at the red bulwark of 

fire, and stood—dancing captives—with 

their twisted tusks tangled in the over- 

lapping layers of flame. The valley was . 
a house of howls. The slopes of the Place 
of Skulls were a riot-ground for imps. 

And the beech trees saw all the wonder 
in the Valley of Creation, and trembled! 

In the morning angels went down the 
Valley of Creation, and they were weeping. 
And they said: ‘‘Behold! Even Nature was 
frantic with grief last night, for here the 
mountain has broken open her breast, 
and the great heart of the Place of Skulls 
has drained itself.” 

‘It is well,’ said a second angel. ‘‘For 
last night the Father and the Son sat in 
judgment over their plans for the Re- 
demption, and it was decreed that the Son 
should perish as a man upon this Place of 
Skulls. And when the mountain heard its 
fate, it groaned, and arose in rebellion 
against its own hard lot, and tore itself 
asunder for sorrow. And it spit out the red 
rebellion in glassy strings of fire, and sent 
them out in mottled beads that fell like 
penance tokens about its neck and to its 
very feet, down to the beech trees by the 
brook that runs from the spring in the 
Garden of Eden—and, Behold!” 

And when the angels looked upon the 
trees, they that had been so somber and 
dark, were white—as white as snow! 
Their round trunks gleamed in the sun-- 
light of the morning, and their white arms 
reached up in supplication to the sky! 

‘It was the terror of the night,” said 
the angels. ‘‘And so shall men turn 
white with the terror of the scene on this 
same Place of Skulls, when the Redemp- 
tion is at hand.” 

And this isthe story of the blanching of the 
beeches, the first beeches, that stood close 
by the brook that ran from the spring in 
the Garden of Eden, and near to the portal 
of Paradise, a little scorched by the flaming 
sword of the sentinel angel. 
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THE BEGINNING OF CARD GAMES 


By North Overton Messenger 


IVILIZED 
mankind 
has been 

playing cards since 

the year 1200, or 

thereabouts, and 

it is probable that 
4 the prototypes of 
the fascinating 
pasteboards had 
held their sway 
over the minds 
and fortunes of 
men, among those 
whom we are 
pleased to term 
the benighted people of the dim ages, for 
as many years before. In all climes, and 
through all the periods that furnish a 
record of card playing, their fascination 
seems to have been paramount. Ce~ds were 
brought into Europe by the wit-hes, the 
soothsayers and the mysterious people sus- 
pected of being in league with the evil one, 
and it does not take a great stretch of the 
imagination to conjure the idea that the 
cards, too, were possessed of the spell, and 
wrought the influence of their first masters 
upon all who subsequently came within the 
range of their potency. For what whist 
player will deny the influence akin to witch- 
ery, of the cards upon him, even in this 
day and generation, when it is no longer 
necessary to burn witches? What poker 
player will not admit the devilish attrac- 
tion of two kings that imperatively com- 
mand him to draw for a third; or the siren 
appeal of the queen who clamors for a sister 
to keep company with the two knaves, 
already in hand? 

It would be no exaggeration to say that 
ecards have been the standard form of 
amusement for all classes for nearly eight 
hundred years. There have been high- 
water periods in the era, when card play- 
ing reached the extent of a craze, but there 
has been no low water mark. 

It is interesting to follow the develop- 
ment of card playing from its inception in 
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the fortune telling stage, through the gam- 
bling era beginning around the soldiers’ 
campfire and extending into the palaces 
of kings and the homes of fashion; so on to 
the family circle where it begins to take an 
intellectual form requiring skill and sci- 
ence; and the relegation of the hazard to 
the club room and the substitution of small 
stakes for the large sums won and lost in 
the old times. In all these ramifications 
covering sO many years, the variety of 
the games varies but little. There is inv 
provement in method, the cultivation of 
the mind as education progresses, demand- 
ing amusements consonant with improved 
standards. Whist goes through evolution 
until it appears in the product of the day, 
still capable of apparently  illimitable 
thought and study. The game of the 
gambler evolves into the American poker, 
combining the highest form of commin- 
gled chance, character study, perception, 
inference and self control. 

When the antiquaries, whose researches 
cumber the shelves of the British Museum 
and the Library of Congress, agree upon 
the origin of cards, it will be well to go 
into that subject. They go back, hand in 
hand, over a beaten track for 700 or 800 
years, through England, Germany, France, 
Spain and Italy. Then they separate. 
One descries the trail leading across the 
Caucasus, the route traveled by early man 
as he came down from the Asiatic plateau. 
Another sees it plainly in Africa, back over 
the same road which the invading Moors 
took into Spain. Another loses it, to pick 
it up in China, or Egypt, with uncounted 
centuries intervening. There is no bibli- 
cal reference to card playing, but there is 
little doubt that the prodigal son wasted 
a part of his substance in draw poker, or 
something like it, if cards existed in his 
day. 

Records of card playing begin to appear 
in Europe about the year 1300. The cards 
in use in the preceding century were in the 
hands of the wandering gypsies who came 
across the mountains of southern Europe, 
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from whence'no one knew. These cards were 
known as tarots, and were used for for- 
tune telling, as shown by their symbols. 
Tarot cards signified the “Royal Road 
of Life.” Thus there are found on their 
faces symbols of the emperor, the pope, 
knights, clowns, jugglers; emblems of jus- 
tice, temperance, fortitude, the world, the 
stars, and the devil. Gradually the sym- 
bols are changed. The old Moorish packs 
contained thirty-six cards and had a king, 
a knight, a prince and the common sol- 
diers. When card playing worked its way 
north, the gallant Frenchman, recognizing 
woman’s potency in high affairs, added the 
queen. The imaginative sons of Provence 
gave the knave its first distinctive charac- 
ter. It was called “Tuchim,” after a most 
precious bandit.who ravaged the country 
side, and was a knave in very truth. Card 
playing received its first recognition in the 
law when John I., of Castile, prohibited it 
by royal mandate. It had gained such a 
foothold that it was the absorbing pastime 
with all, from the field marshal of the royal 
troops to the scullions in the royal kitchens. 
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were pique, point of a lance, for the no- 
bles; coeur, hearts, sounding like chcoeur 
or choir, for the clergy; the trefoil for the 
husbandman and carreau, the head of an 
arrow for vassals. In Germany there were 
bells, hearts and acorns. Finally these 
symbols and the words describing them 
evolute through different stages into the 
hearts, clubs, diamonds and spades of to- 
day, the simple suits in the train -of the 
present king, queen and “Tuchim,” the 
knave. 

As the cards and suits begin to take 
formative shape, the records of the games 
commence. All the games of early days 
were of military origin, bespoken by their 
titles and method of playing. They were 
birthed around the campaigners’ camp fire, 
and reflected the ideas and practices which 
war begets. Piquet and lansquenet, both 
martial in character, were among the earliest 
games and long were favorites. When 
card playing extended into the walks of 
civil life and after it reached England, 
there were numerous modifications of these 
games to suit the tastes of the different 
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CITIZENS. 


EARLY ITALIAN CARDS. 


It would be a dizzy dance to follow the 
changing character of the cards, the evolu- 
tion of the spots and the face cards. In 
the beginning the spots were symbolical 
of the walks of life. In Italy they were 
spade, or swords, typifying the nobility; 
cappe, chalices or cups, the clergy; denari, 
money, or the citizens; and bastoni, or 
clubs, the peasantry. In France they 


classes that took them up, from the draw- 
ing-room to the servants’ hall. 

The perihelion of card playing, for 
money, was reached in the days of the 
French Louis’s. It was the court amuse- 
ment and was carried on with the luxurious 
extravagance that marked the age. The 
nobles of the court emulated the lavish 
customs of the royal households. Entire 
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suites of rooms were furnished for the card 
players. The walls and ceilings were dec- 
orated with designs suggestive of the 
game and its features; triumph, loss, and 
despair were depicted. The tables in the 
card rooms of Louis XIV. were made for 
the purpose, and were covered with green 
cloth embroidered with gilt. The green 
cloth is to-day, the wide world over, the 
gambler’s color. In the houses of rich 
men the card tables, of curious shape, 
were often inlaid with rare woods or 
mother-of-pearl. Some packs of cards 
were printed on satin, others painted by 
the most popular artists of the period. 
Jacquemin Gringonneur was a famous card 
painter and charged Charles VI. of France 
“cinquant-six sols, Parisis” for painting 
three packs of cards. In the heydey of 
card playing in France it was popular to 
give balls at which the dancers were at- 
tired to represent the cards. At the court 
the stakes were high and disputes were 
frequent, resulting in duels. A_ distinct 
etiquette and code of honor was instituted 
for gaming, which has survived in spirit. 
To this day, among gentlemen, the man 
who cheats at cards becomes a social out- 
law. In pioneer regions, death, quick and 
inevitable, is the portion of the trickster. 

Naturally the amusements in vogue in 
Paris soon crossed the channel and were 
taken up by fashionable England. The 
solid: Britisher fell as easy prey to the 
witchery of the gay pasteboards as the 
mercurial. Frenchman, adapting the game 
to his temperament. Where else than 
England could one expect so ponderous a 
game as whist to originate? 

Ombre was for some time a favorite 
game in England. Pope’s description of 
ombre in “The Rape of the Lock” will 
keep its terms alive should Hoyle be for- 
gotten. It originated in Spain, where it 
was known as Ji Hombre, “The Man,” and 
probably commended itself to English- 
men on account of the deep thought and 
attention required to play it. Primero 
was also popular in Britain during the 
reign of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, 
Elizabeth and James I. Quadrille suc- 
ceeded ombre and was followed by whist, 
at first called “whisk.’”” Much gray mat- 
ter has been wasted in efforts to trace the 
origin of the name. One researcher gives 
up the quest and falls back upon the sup- 
position that it must have come from the 


exclamation “Whist!” denoting silence, 
which is well known to be an essential feat- 
ure of successful play. Whist was common 
in England as early as 1680, and in 1730 
was given the stamp of fashion by a select 
circle of. gentlemen who gathered to play 
in the Crown Coffee House, Bedford Row, 
London. In 1737, Hoyle’s treatise on 
whist was printed and the game was rec- 
ognized ‘as a scientific form of pastime. 

Card playing in England had quite as 
pronounced a run as in France. Bath was 
the center of gambling in the days of Beau 
Nash. The Earl of Chesterfield was the 
most notable gamester who frequented 
Bath and he was thoroughly fleeced by one 
Lookup, a ‘gambler, who with his winnings 
built “Chesterfield Row.” Card making 
grew to be an extensive industry in Eng- 
land, although the first attempts were 
crude enough, as witnessed by some sten- 
ciled cards, now preserved in the British 
Museum. In the reign of Edward IV., how- 
ever, “The worshipful company of playing 
card makers,” as the guild of London was 
then and is still called, was powerful 
enough to induce that monarch to prohibit 
the importation of French playing cards 
in competition with the homemade product. 

In Germany card playing had gained 
great headway by the year 1400 and the 
burgher books of the fifteenth century 
contain municipal prohibition of card play- 
ing. It is recounted that in 1452 a Fran- 
ciscan friar preached in Nuremburg against 
gaming with the result that the penitent 
populace burned in the market place great. 
quantities of playing cards, along with other 
so-called devices of the devil. The oldest 
German game was landsknecht, which 
means foot soldier. It was taken up by 
the French who called it lansquenet. 

Card playing is essentially a social game 
in America, the gambling feature being 
subordinated. A separate chapter could 
be made of the growth and extent of whist 
in this country. To-day it is undoubtedly 
the most notable game; periodicals are pub- 
lished in its behalf, many newspapers make 
it a feature in their columns, and whole 
factories are devoted to turning out whist 
appliances. 

There is no evidence that in this, the be- 
ginning of the ninth century of card play- 
ing, there is any diminution of the witchery 
exercised by the entrancing bits of paste- 
board. 














INDIAN DANCES OF THE SOUTHWEST 


By W. H. Draper 





POTTED ELK, ghost dancer, sat in 
the shade of his lodge and puffed 
lazily at his pipe, while I talked 

with him about his people’s dances. He 
was in ordinary citizen’s clothing, and sat 
on a camp stool. This was proof that he 
had fallen from his former high station. In 
the past he had been a great prophet among 
the redskins, but his prophecies failing to 
~ come true, they had cast him aside. In 
old days he went about with a dozen coats 
of paint on his bare legs, and feathers in his 
long black hair. Indians seeking light fol- 
lowed him about. But now he was alone. 
His sun had set. 

‘‘There is nothing to tell,’’ he grunted. 
‘*Indian’s trail heap short. White man’s 
trail go long way. Dance play out. Med- 
icine no cure. When me sick, must see 
white doctor. When me cry, no dance for 
sadness, White man say dance no right. 
Maybe so. I tired.’’ 

One may as well try to get words from a 
stump, as to persuade a sullen Indian to 
talk, so I left the dethroned prophet to 
his thoughts and wandered among the rows 
of tents, and the Indians in the town on 
the Kiowa and Comanche reservation. 
They were preparing again for the ghost 
dance. A new prophet had arisen among 
them, claiming that he had received word 
from the Messiah to go on with the dance. 
Forgetting that for the last two centuries 
false prophets have been rising and falling, 
and unmindful of the fate of Spotted Elk, 
the superstitious and ever credulous In- 
dians were again preparing for the coming 
. of the end of the world. The way of these 
people is marvelous. Their life will be 
surrounded by a mysterious element as 
long as the race continues to exist. Spot- 
ted Elk believes that they have reached the 
end of their trail. Yet there is a large ele- 
ment among them who are wont to cling 
to the customs of their ancestors. Civiliza- 
tion has pushed them farther west and into 
smaller areas of land, but I doubt if half 
the Indians who are to-day wearing the 
blue cloth of civilization have really for- 
saken the religion of the ghost dance. 


While they have seen their sacred customs 
trampled under foot, their hatred for the 
whites has increased. There is not, and 
never will be, any real friendship in an 
Indian’s soul for his pale face neighbor. 
Train them as we may, there still remains 
an inborn hatred. 

Indians have engaged in their dances 
ever since they were discovered by Colum- 
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bus. It is a part of their existence. They 
are superstitious and fighting people, and 
this is why the war and ghost dances are 
most popular with them. As early as the 
sixteenth century we have accounts of the 
Indians preparing for the end of the world. 

Laulewasikaw, a Delaware Indian, was, 
during the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury, the founder of the ghost dance re- 
ligion, and the Indians grasped it fer- 
vently. Its teachings were that the In- 
dian tribes should all unite in one body 
against the encroachments of the white 
man. They should not till the soil, be- 
cause it was their mother, and to plow was 
to tear out her bosom. The Delaware 
prophet said he had died and gone to 
heaven where he saw the Master of Life. 
The Master had given him a message for 
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A SCALP DANCER IN REGAL COSTUME. 


his people. In brief this message com- 
manded: “Do not drink, have only one 
wife, do not fight each other, do not sing 
the medicine song, do not sell that which I 
have placed on the earth as food, and when 
you meet each other, bow and give one 
another the (left) hand of the heart. Do 
all these things and the Master of Life will 
come among you soon and drive out those 
white dogs and bring back all your dead to 
life.” 

Of course the Indians wanted to get rid 
of the whites and they hailed with delight 
the new doctrine. But it failed to come 


true, and the Indians killed the prophet, 
but they never forgot the message he 
brought to them. And about every ten 
years a new prophet arises among them 
and says he has been on a visit to the other 
world. He always has some kind of a 
prayer for the redskins. For a few months 
he is the center of attraction, then, when 
his predictions fail, he is killed. No one 
ever invented a dance to go with the ghost 
religion until Wovoka, a Piute medicine 
man came from out the Rocky mountains 
in 1872, and announced that he had been 
to heaven and the Lord Jesus had given 
him a prayer and a dance. The Indians 
flocked about him, and he was called the 
Messiah. 

Wovoka claimed to have died when the 
sun went down and that Jesus took him 
up in the skies where he was told all these 
things. He said that the time had come, 
according to the Winnebago myth and 
other Indian signs, that the world was to 
be destroyed. He said the whites were 
getting too numerous and the game too 
scarce. This is the Cheyenne version of 
the letter of Wovoka, the Messiah, to 
the people of the red race: 

“When you get home you have to make 
dance. You must dance four nights and 
one day time. You will take bath in the 
morning before you go home. I likes: you 
all.. My heart full of gladness for you. I 
give you a good cloud and a good spirit. 
There will be a good deal’ of snow this 
year. When your people die do not cry. 
You will see them again. Jesus is here on 
earth. Do not tell the white people about 
this. All will live again. When the earth 
shake do not be afraid. The dead will all 
live again this spring. Dance six weeks. 
I give you good paint for the dance.” 

all the tribes sent delegates to visit Wo- 
voka and learn the new dance from him. 
Then they returned to their people and 
soon over a hundred thousand Indians 
were dancing it. That was in 1875, and 
they continued to dance, and believe, until 
1890, the date announced for the end of 
the world. Wovoka said the end would 
come in the spring or early summer. As 
the time drew near the Indians grew fran- 
tic. Medicine men of the various tribes 
claimed to have visions, in which they were 
given additional instructions as to how the 
ghost dance religion should be interpreted. 
The Sioux warriors were told to go on the 














war path against the white soldiers, and 
that, if they wore the sacred ghost shirt, 
bullets would not penetrate them. As a 
result the battle of Wounded Knee and 
the Custer massacre took place, in which 
several hundred Indians were slain. 
While the Sioux were having their bat- 
tles the other tribes were dancing and wait- 
ing for the end of the world. It was gen- 
erally expected that a flood of mud would 
sweep over the land and envelope the whites 
while the Indians would be carried safely 
on top of the flood. While they slept, their 
dead would return and game would again 
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pect to take a leading part in it, assemble 
for rehearsal of the songs. On these occa- 
sions from eight to ten are present, sitting 
in a circle around the fire. They sing 
the various songs of the dance, getting 
the tunes down to their satisfaction, but 
for my part I never could distinguish any 
kind of music in their songs. The closing 
song of the Kiowas follows: 

The Father will descend, 

The earth will tremble, 

Everybody will rise, 

Stretch out your hands, 

The whole world is moving, 

Let us pray! Let us pray! 
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inhabit the forests. Every full-blood In- 
dian in the United States engaged in the 
dance. All other dances were forsaken for 
the time being. But as the spring of 1890 
passed and summer waned, and the dance 
availed nothing, the Indians went sorrow- 
fully to their homes, knowing they had 
again been deceived by a false prophet. 
Some have refused to give up the doctrine 
and a ghost dance is held every year on 
some of the reservations. But the mass 
of the Indians know better, even if they 
will not admit it. 

The ghost dance usually takes place on 
the banks of a running stream. For sev- 
eral days prior to the dance, those who ex- 


The dancing ground is very smooth and 
before the dance commences is sprinkled 
with white chalk. This chalk is supposed 
to be sacred, having been blessed by the 
medicine man. Just before entering the 
dance they bathe in the sweat lodge. The 
dance commences early in the morning, 
the dancers forming a circle. They take 
hold of each other’s hands and move from 
left to right. Then, jumping up and down 
and singing the ghost songs, they grow 
more and more excited, until they fall 
in a faint on the ground. Then the circle 
is closed about them and the dance goes 
on. While they are lying in a dead faint 
no one is allowed to go near them. They 
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are supposed to be in the spirit world, 
talking with dead relatives and killing 
game. Sometimes they remain in this 
trance for an hour. 

All ghost dancers are painted, before the 
dance commences, with great care. Each 
design is from an inspiration received in a 
vision. Usually the dancer adopts the 
particular style of painting which, while in 
some previous trance, he has seen worn 
by some departed relative. If he has not 
been in a trance the painting is done by 
some one who has seen the visions. The 
painting consists of elaborate designs in 
yellow, red, green, and blue upon the face, 
with a red or yellow line along the parting 
of the hair. Suns, crescents, stars, crows 
and other birds are the designs most used. 
The ghost shirt is like any other shirt, only 
that it is blessed by the medicine men be- 
fore being worn. Men and women dance 
together in the ghost dance. The women 
are better dancers, because they see the 
visions oftener. 

No dogs are allowed in the vicinity of 
a ghost dance, as they are considered only 
fit for food. No drum or other musical 
instrument is used in the dance, neither are 
any fires allowed in the circle, as is custom- 
ary in other dances. 

The dance lasts from five to six days. 
When all the participants have fainted and 
seen their dead friends, the dance is called 


off by the medicine man of the tribe, and 
all go home. 

When the Indians used in earlier days 
to start the war dance, it was a signal for 
our soldiers to make ready for a battle. 
It was always called just before the In- 
dians started on the war trail. But now 
the war dances held on the reservations 
of the Southwest are so peaceful a veteran 
would not recognize them. The war dance 
in its true meaning, went out of date 
thirty years ago when Geronimo, the fa- 
mous Apache chief, was captured. This 
old scalper was the leader of all the border 
raids, and justly considered the meanest 
Indian that ever swung over a broncho. 
He is now a prisoner of war at Fort Sill, 
O. T., and all of his following are either 
dead or captives with him. The Apaches, 
Comanches, and Cheyennes are the prin- 
cipal war dancers. Although the Sioux 
were great fighters, they are too corpulent 
to take part in the fast, fierce movements of 
the war dance. It requires great presence 
of mind and agile movers to keep pace with 
the average Indian war dancer. In these 
dances, which are hurriedly called, the red- 
skins appear naked, except for the breech- 
cloth. Their bodies are painted red, with 
green spots scattered here and there. They 
wear a feather in their hair, and carry a 
scalping knife in their hand. The dance 
takes place at night around a huge fire. 
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They dance around the fire and sing the 
war song. Their yells fall upon the ears 
of lonely white travelers with no less terror 
than the approaching roar of a typhoon 
at sea. 

We are coming, we are coming! 

On the war path, on the war-trail! 

We want the pale face scalp! 

The dance only lasts two hours, but in 
that time the Indians get worked up to a 
terrible pitch. They eat raw meat after 
the dance and then go on the war trail. 
Only fate can save those who fall in their 
path. Geronimo says he has killed over 
a hundred white men in a single battle. 


TD OER Le ee 
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The scalp dance is a part of the amuse- 
ments of all the fighting tribes. It is 
carried on much in the same manner as 
the war dance. Both are held in the open 
air. No music is needed and nothing but 
the battle songs are used. In the war 
dance a fire is always burning in the center 
of the dancers, while in the scalp dance a 
pole, upon which used to hang the fresh 
scalps of the enemy, is placed in the magic 
circle. The war songs are prepared by 
the chief. There are many of them, but 
all have the same meaning, that the great 
spirit will finally help them in all their 
struggles against the pale face. A scalp 
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SWEAT LODGE OF GHOST DANCERS. 


the feather is a unique part of the crow 
dance. Sacred feathers are placed upon 
the heads of the seven leaders who enter 
the dance. When any dancer desires to be 
given a feather he takes six of his friends 
so as to make up the sacred number of 
seven, and goes to one of these leaders. He 
sings to him: 

The crow has given me the signal, 

When the crow makes me dance, 

He tells me to get the feather, 

Says the vw Pty want the feather. 

The leader then goes alone into his 
lodge and paints a crow’s feather for the 
applicant. In return for the feather he 
is given some small present. The men par- 
ticipating in the dance are stripped to the 
breech cloth, but the leaders wear the 
regular clothes of the tribe. They are 
supposed to be consecrated, and may do 
as they choose, and the ordinary dancers 
must obey their wishes. Young men are 
generally called by the great spirit to act 
as the seven sacred leaders of the crow 
dance. The dance lasts six days, during 
which time all have called for the feather, 
and some have asked for it a second time. 
Hundreds of feathers are used. Men and 
women take part, and the songs refer to 
the general subject of the crow and the 


Messiah, but are set to a variety of dance ~ 


steps and evolutions performed by the 
dancer. As the young leaders of the dance 
are constantly studying new features the 
row dance has grown to enormous strength 


among the Indians. A big 
drum is set in the center of 
the circle of the crow dance, 
and two strong bucks beat 
lustily upon it throughout 
the ceremony. The music 
is without time. When the 
leaders go home the elabo- 
rate pendants of varicol- 
ored feathers hanging all 
over them make an amus- 
ing spectacle. 

The most important feat- 
ure of the crow dance, as it 
is carried on now, is the 
hypnotic process of sending 
the dancers into the spirit 


world. is a huge farce, 
bid by the medicine 
in, afid I wonder that 


Pu sv iC mgs; Tho ver the 


0 
fraud. If _they_do, it g wg , and 
Senincies vik ‘know 
feal’ situation. But the Indian agents 


with whom I have talked, opine that a 
majority of the Indians are firm in the 
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ARAPAHOE GHOST DANCERS. 


belief that they do see the spirit world in 
their hypnotic dreams. Whenever any of 
the dancers express a desire to see their dead, 
they are shoved into the dancing circle near 
the prophets, who carry painted feathers. 
These feathers are twirled in front of the 
excited dancer’s face, and he or she is told 
to think only about their dead. After awhile 
they fall in a faint to the ground from the 
excitement and, while there, they are sup- 
posed to have the visions that have been 
impressed upon them in the dance. The 
young women and men are more easily 
affected than the older persons. 

There are a number of dances of minor 
importance, such as the green corn dance, 
held in the spring just as the corn begins 
to turn yellow, for the purpose of thank- 
ing the great spirit for bountiful crops. 
All of the tribes engage in it, when they 
feel that the crops need praying for. 

The Osages hold what is known as a 
pony smoke, but in reality it is nothing 
more than a feasting on dog flesh, of which 
diet they are very, fond. At these dances, 
a white dog is killed, and put in a large pot 
of water in the center of the dancing ring. 
The Indians join hands and circle around the 
pot howling in glee. When they have 


tired they break ranks and each takes a 
piece of the sacred meat and eats it. Then 
they throw in other dogs and dance again, 
until twenty or thirty, and sometimes 
fifty, dogs have been consumed. 

A ban has been put on the medicine 
dances, because they often result in the 
loss of life. But they are very exciting. 
I once attended a medicine dance in the 
Creek nation. In a clear space is placed 
a large iron kettle. At daylight four med- 
icine men come toward it, each from a dif- 
ferent direction. They carry with them 
some mysterious herbs, which are placed 
into the kettle and then a fire is started. 
This decoction is partaken of by the four 
medicine men, and then they pass it 
around to the Indians who have gathered 
at a respectful distance. It acts as an 
emetic. After this the medicine men pro- 
nounce them clean enough to enter the 
dance. They then form in a circle around 
the kettle and dance for an hour or so, then 
again partake of the snake root, as it is 
called. Then again vomit and proceed 
with the dance. This is kept up until they 
are so weak they have to be carried to 
their teepees and death-like silence per- 
vades over the scene of the medicine dan- 
cers. Some are thrown into a fever and 
after a few years’ practice no less than one- 
half of the dancers die. 

All over the Southwest are scattered 
reservations of the various tribes of In- 
dians and each has its own peculiar 
dances. To describe them all would be 
tedious. But to enjoy the real Indian you 
must see him clothed in gay colors in the 
dance. Old and young alike. It is the 
springtime of their life. From beneath 
the paint and feathers you will see happy 
faces beaming with excitement. The sul- 
len expression, so common in Indians, has 
vanished. The lazy motion of their body 
is lost. Their small black eyes sparkle as 
they whirl around the circle, lifting their 
bangled legs high in the air, and humming 
the hu, hu, yuh of the dance song. But 
when the dance is over they become the 
same lot of morose reds who have given 
the West so much trouble. They give 
only the grunt for an answer. They scowl 
at you when you speak to them, and 
flee when you ask a favor. The light of 
civilization has been thrust upon them. 
To the Indians it has been a consuming 
fire. 





BIRDS AT SHORT RANGE 


By Leander S. Keyser 


birds were snow bound when I laid 

my plans to reward them for the 
many joys they had aforetime, and would 
again bring me. 

It was a simple, yet effectual, expedient 
which I adopted. I put up on a pole in 
my back yard a small table, high enough 
to be beyond the reach of the chickens; 
and on it I placed, and renewed from time 
to time, various kinds of suitable food, such 
as cracked nuts, hemp seed, and suet. 
The birds preferred the nut kernels, eat- 
ing them with much relish or storing them 
away in all kinds of crevices, to be eaten 
when appetite demanded. 

A nuthatch was one of my favorite 
guests during the greater part of the win- 
ter. It was an odd _ circumstance—at 
least so it seemed to me—that only one 
nuthatch found the outdoor feast. True, 
one day a second nuthatch visited the 
place, scurried about nervously for a few 
minutes, and then flew away to return no 
more; but the first bird continued to come 
to the table and window sill every day for 
several months, never divulging his festal 
secret to his fellows in other parts of the 
town or the adjoining woodlands. 

How does the nuthatch contrive to 
scuttle head-downward on the bole or 
branch of a tree, and do it, too, in so blithe 
and dexterous a manner? My study of 
my little guest at short range enabled me 
to settle that question, and at the same 
time correct an error into which I had been 
led. My mistake was this: I supposed 
that the nuthatch simply crept down his 
wall by holding both feet directly beneath 
his bosom, his rear claws hooked in the 
bark, thus keeping him from sliding down- 
ward. I confess that I had often won- 
dered why this bird had only one hind toe 
on each foot, and three in front, in com- 
mon with all the perchers. This seemed 
all the more anomalous when I remem- 
bered that the nuthatch’s favorite position 
on a tree trunk is with his head downward, 
especially when he wants to hammer a grub 
or a larva out of the bark. It appeared 


[’ was winter, and my friends the song 


to me two hind toes on each foot would 
suit his purpose much better. 

But our interesting creeper has quite an- 
other way of racing down his arboreal 
wall, as I discovered by closely watching 
my little visitor. He does it in this way: 
one foot is held beneath him and set 
slightly forward, while the other is flung 
backward and somewhat to one side, so 
that the fore toes are turned outward, the 
sharp claws gripping the bark firmly. As 
the bird goes hitching downward, one foot 
may often be seen reaching forward and 
the other backward, both alternately grip- 
ping the bark and loosening their hold. 
Is not this an admirable contrivance? It 
was a discovery for me. In this way the 
little bird is able to keep his poise and to 
prevent himself from slipping down his 
vertical hillside. If he kept both feet di- 
rectly under his bosom he could not main- 
tain his ‘balance, but would be likely to 
tilt over on his head, or wabble from one 
side to the other. My interesting guest 
could even descend the wall of the house, 
his sharp claws catching the. edges of the 
bricks, where they jutted out beyond the 
mortar. . 

About the middle of March the nuthatch 
ceased his visits to my table. How was 
his desertion to be accounted for? That 
question might have been easily answered 
had there not been a nuthatch in the 
neighborhood which called and chattered 
noisily among the trees for at least two 
weeks afterward. If this was the same 
individual, it is difficult to explain his 
sudden prejudice against my festal board— 
unless, forsooth, as spring opened, he 
found plenty of insects and larve, which 


- he relished more than he did the ban- 


quet of nuts and suet. I am disposed to 
believe, however, that my winter guest 
took his departure for a more northern 
summer home, while the clamorous chat- 
terer in the trees was a migrant from the 
south who did not have the wit to find 
my birds’ table d’hote. 

Three tufted titmice and two black- 
capped chickadees were also among my 
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feathered visitors, eating freely of the ban- 
quet spread for them. It was interesting 
to note the social relations existing among 
the several species of avian folk. The 
tufted tits were masters of the nuthatch, 
in spite of his long stiletto of a-bill. In 
several scraps with them he was obliged 
to beat a retreat, which he did in anything 
but a pleasant humor. When they occu- 
pied the table or the window sill he never 
ventured to fly down, but would perch in 
the trees and chatter his resentment. 
However, the blackcaps had to fly before 
him, and if they happened to reach the 
table before he arrived, he had no hesi- 
tancy in dashing down among them and 
driving them away. All the small birds 
fought shy of a pair of blue jays, which 
were accepted as regular boarders at my 
table during the winter. 

The following is a description of. the de- 
portment of my birds on the first of March, 
a sharp wintry day, with a deep snow 
mantling the ground. The first birds to 
come for their breakfast were the blue jays; 
then the chickadees arrived; both species 
ate their fill, and then proceeded, as 
usual, to hide some of the kernels in the 
crannies of the bark of the neighboring 
trees. For the first time a junco—a fe- 
male, I think—paid my birds’ table a 
visit, eating some crushed corn that I had 
scattered on the ground and snow. A 
female cardinal also helped herself to the 
corn and seeds on the ground, grinding 
them up with her stout beak. Her feet 
becoming cold, she squatted flat on the 
ground and ‘continued to pick up the 
tidbits. At first I thought she was hurt, 
but soon discovered that this was only her 
way of warming her frosted feet. Pres- 
ently her brilliant mate swept down by 
her side, ate a few hurried mouthfuls, and 
dashed away with a loud chirp. 

At 8.10 the three tufted tits arrived. 
Why they did not come earlier, I cannot 
explain, nor do I know where they spent 
the night. On several occasions they loit- 
ered elsewhere until after ten o’clock 
before they came for their breakfast. 
While they came every day for about a 
month, they were somewhat erratic in 
their visits, and some of their absences 
were unaccountable. - 

Some popped corn placed on the table 
was not touched by any of my feathered 
dependents. The junco hopped about on 
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the snow and ice, now drawing up one foot 
and then the other into the feathery 
pocket of her bosom to warm it. Junco 
was exceedingly shy of the jays, no doubt 
her previous experience with them having 
been anything but pleasant. On the same 
morning I noticed the first tree sparrow 
feeding in my yard. The English spar- 
rows gathered around it, and chirped in 
their impudent, bullying way, hedging 
close to it, but never making a direct at- 
tack, and so the little stranger simply 
hopped out of their reach and continued 
to pick up morsels from the snow. Evi- 
dently the English sparrows are at any 
rate first-class bullies, and I believe that 
they almost hector the life out of many 
shy and sensitive birds. How long could 
any of us human folk endure the guying 
and derision of a crowd of bullies. 

The nuthatch’s conduct was queer this 
morning. He did not come to his repast 
until half past ten—rather late in the day 
for breakfast. What had he been doing 
all the morning? By that hour the nuts 
had all been eaten, or borne away by the 
earlier visitors, and the nuthatch seemed 
to be greatly disappointed; so I placed a 
fresh supply for him on the window sill. 
Immediately he went to work with great 
gusto. His method was to eat greedily 
of the small fragments for a few moments, 
then seize a larger kernel, dart away with 
it, and hide it in some cranny of the bark, 
or even in a crevice of the wall of the house. 
A cardinal came chirping to one of the 
trees, when the nuthatch stood on the sill 
like a statuette watching the brilliant in- 
truder until the latter flew away. Pres- 
ently the tufted tits pounced upon the sill, 
and drove ‘‘Nutty” off, although he 
scolded like a vixen before he yielded. 
Then the nuthatch and the tits came to 
the repast by turn, the former waiting in 
the trees until his rivals had left the coast 
clear. 

‘‘Nutty”’ found a broken shell with a 
kernel in it. He bore it to a tree around 
the corner of the house, laid it in a crotch, 
and standing above it, began to pound it 
vigorously with his bill. It slipped and 
fell into the deep snow, sinking entirely 
out of sight; but the bird darted down, 
burrowed in the snow, and recovered his 
lost treasure. His next move was to 
push it, for safe keeping, in a deep fissure 
in the trunk of the tree, from which a mo- 
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ment later he pulled out another kernel, 
and stored it elsewhere. Then he seemed 
to think that he had worked enough for a 
while, and so, as the tits had done a few 
minutes before, he disappeared, although 
there were still quite a number of kernels 
left on the window sill. 

On the same day a black-capped chick- 
adee, with a tidbit in his bill, clung to an 
icicle at the spout. It was difficult to see 
how he could keep his hold on such a hard, 
slippery surface. But he is capable of per- 
forming other feats. He can cling to the 
trunk of a tree like the nuthatch, although 
he never clings head-downward; but when 
he wants to change his position, he must 
loosen the hold of his claws, and flit over 
by the use of his wings. He has the cling- 
ing, but not the creeping, skill of his rela- 
tive, the nuthatch. 

Both the tufted titmice and the black- 
capped chickadees were able to manage 
the hemp seed with a rare degree of mas- 
terfulness. With them all sort of food 
that is too large to be swallowed at once, 
is thrust upon the perch and held down by 
their feet, while they pick it into edible bits 
with their bills. In the same way they 
handled the hemp, holding it beneath the 
two inner toes of both feet, pounding and 
boring with their stout little beaks, until 
the shell scaled off and the kernel was 
picked into pieces small enough to be 
bolted. The broken and emptied shells 
were scattered all about on the table and 
on the ground beneath. 

Somewhat to my surprise, the snowbirds 
were able to break the hemp, not as the 
tits and chickadees do, but by holding the 
seed between the mandibles, and biting on 
it until the shell cracked and the kernel 
was extracted. Some seeds are too hard 
for Master Junco, and so he rejects them, 
and picks up those that will yield to the 
pressure of his little mandibles. Of course, 
the cardinals, with their great, horny beaks, 
have no difficulty with hemp. 


The downy woodpeckers worked a sur- 


prise on their purveyor. Whether there 
was really more than one downy, I do not 
know, but I am disposed to believe there 
were at least two, although both of them 
never visited the festal board at the same 
time. One day, in midwinter, a downy 


came to the table and tried to secure some 
of the kernels; he seemed to be very awk- 
ward, able to cling to the edge of the board, 
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but unable to balance himself on a flat sur- 
face. When he tried to reach down for a 
kernel, he had to use his wings vigorously 
to prevent tumbling over. In other ways 
he displayed his clumsiness. Some time 
afterward a downy—whether the same one 
or not is an unsolved problem—visited the 
table and acted very differently. He not 
only reached down easily from the scant- 
ling on the side of the board, but also 
jumped down on the flat surface of the 
board itself, and hopped about on it with- 
out any difficulty. Presently he ambled 
over to the piece of suet, held it with his 
feet, squatted back on his haunches, and 
proceeded in the most deliberate manner 
to make a meal. - While he seemed to bore 
and probe the suet rather than peck it 
with stern blows as the nuthatch and tits 
did, he contrived to break off bits that 
speedily went twinkling down his throat, 
This woodpecker, by and by, grew familiar 
enough to come to the window sill, where, 
if I kept very still, he would help himself 
to a piece of suet. A hairy woodpecker 
paid an occasional visit to a chunk of suet 
which I fastened in an apple tree some 
twenty feet from my study window, but he 
never sufficiently overcame his bashfulness 
to, venture to the table. 

All birds are exceedingly watchful. 
My visitors never ate more than a few 
mouthfuls without looking up and glanc- 
ing around to see if danger were near. It 
is very hard to catch a bird napping. For 
instance: no matter how swiftly another 
bird might swoop down to the table, or 
from what unexpected quarter, it never 
could take a chickadee unawares. There 
was always enough time for the little 
expert to pick up its tidbit.from between 
its feet, and fly off with it to another perch, 
before the intruder could alight. 

As the spring advanced, I was sorry to 
find that my feathered friends were dis- 
appearing. First the nuthatch ceased to 
pay his daily visits to the table, then the 
coming of the tits became irregular, and 
finally they remained away altogether. 
The same was true of the other species, 
except the cardinals and the chickadees, 
which are summer residents in the town, 
and may be disposed to patronize my free 
restaurant all the year round. I shall 
welcome them, for birds at short range 
are an interesting study, well repaying the 
trouble. 








LOUISIANA BAYOU AND MARSH SHOOTING 


SHOOTING ON 


THE LOWER COAST 


By Alexander Kidd 


F one take a steamer at New Orleans 
and drop down the Mississippi sev- 
enty-five miles, he will find himself 

in the midst of a country calculated to de- 
light the heart of the most blasé sportsman. 
It is a strange country, too. There are none 
of the hills and broad stretches of forest 
through which the hunter has been used 
to wander in the north, but instead, a solid 
strip of ground on either side of the river 
merging into a long stretch of marsh land. 
On the eastern side one can, in some 
places, look across an open marsh and 
catch the glimmer of the bays beyond; 
but on the west the solid land gives way 
to the great, dark dismal swamp of Louisi- 
ana. It is covered with timber so that 
there is no looking across it, and you can 
not walk into it for any distance, because 
the ground is too soft to bear your weight. 
If you want to explore the bayous that in 
every direction intersect the marsh you 
must have one of the seasoned trappers 
go with you. 

The solid land along the river’s bank is 
divided into little farms, owned by orange 
raisers and fishermen. Most of the farms 
are so small that to us of the north they 
seem scarcely more than gardens. 

Introduce yourself to an orange raiser. 
He speaks both English and French. He 
will talk with you in either. Tell him you 
are down from the north for a few days’ 
hunting and he will give you a right 
royal welcome. Walk back through his 
orange grove. You will be astonished to 
find deer tracks on the edge of it, where the 
solid ground gives way to marsh land. 
Yes, here are deer tracks within a hundred 
yards of the house, and in a country, too, 
which has been inhabited since the days 
of Evangeline and Gabriel. 

One would expect the deer to have been 
exterminated a century ago at least. And 
yet their presence is not so strange. Speak 
of a desire to go into the marsh to hunt. 
Your “Cajan” friend laughs at you. You 


would never get out, he tells you. “Do you 
think,” he asks, “that there would be 
any deer left after all this time if men 
could go into the marsh and hunt them 
down as they do in the forests of Michigan 
and Maine and New York?” Not at all. 
The swamp is a city of refuge for the game. 

At Venice I met Jean Preant. Jeanisa 
trapper; the son of a trapper. He lives in 
a cabin on the bayou with his mother and 
brother, and the marsh is an open book 
to him. 

In his pirogue, which Jean paddled. 
rapidly and deftly, we passed down the 
bayou and out into the swamp where the 
dense foliage hid the sun from sight, where 
were Jean’s traps, and a thicket so dense 
one could not see ten feet from the water. 
We returned with ten coons and three or 
four mink. 

The woods were literally full of animals. 
Goon tracks were everywhere. Every tree 
seemed to shelter from one to a whole 
family of the animals, but the winters are 
so warm in Louisiana that their furs, 
which would represent several dollars to 
a Canadian trapper, awakened no enthu- 
siasm in Jean. He would not get more 
than fifteen cents each for the coon pelts. 

The summer is Jean’s chief harvest time. 
Then he kills alligators. Their skins 
bring more than fifty cents each. The 
saurians abound in the marsh and trappers 
have two methods of killing them. Some 
times they ‘‘shine” them at night, just 
as pot hunters in the north ‘‘shine” deer, 
except that the deer stand on the bank 
to look at the light carried in the. canoe 
or boat, while alligators swim near the 
pirogue, and are at close range when the 
hunter fires a heavy charge of buck shot 
at the flaming eyes. 

The other method is more sportsman- 
like. Jean showed me a hole, something 
like an enormous musk rat hole, with an 
entrance under the water, running back, 
as he assured me, into the land and rising 
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there into a little cavern above the water 
level. That, he said, was the den of an 
alligator. 

Sometimes, Jean went on to explain, 
trappers take a pole on the end of which 
have been fastened two or three strong 
hooks, like enlarged gaff hooks. One 
jwmps into the water, sticks the end of 
the pole into the alligator’s den, prods 
the saurian until it opens its great mouth, 
and snaps in anger at the intruder. Then 
it is hooked, dragged out into the bayou 
and killed with an ax. 

I asked Jean to drag one out and let 
me fight it. He declined. I offered 
money. Jean was insulted. He stopped 
paddling, rolled up one trouser leg and 
pointed to two rows of ragged white scars. 

‘Look there,” said he, ‘‘one got hold 
of my leg one day. It very dangerous 
when you not know how. Oh no, I not 
let you try.” 

We left the bayou and started to walk 
across the the border ground, half marsh, 
half solid land. It was covered with a 
“ dense growth of tall grass. Every ten 
steps, or so, a rabbit would jump up. A 
glimpse, and he would be gone. It was 
a matter of snap shots into the grass where 
a bunch of gray had disappeared, but it 
made sport without any great cost of life. 

Next day before dawn we groped our way, 
to the pirogue and Jean paddled silently 
down the bayou. In a few minutes he 
landed, and leading the way across a piece of 
marshy ground stopped and pointed to a 
log. 

“You sit there,” said he, “I go to another 
runway farther in.” 

Now I knew the method pursued by 
these trappers when they are after deer. 
The animals go out to the solid ground at 
night to feed. They are back in the 
swamp again as soon as the sun is up. 
The trapper steals in behind them, takes 
his place on a runway at the edge of the 
marsh and waits for dawn to send game 
back to its hiding places in the marsh. 

It was scarcely light at all when the roar 
of Jean’s shot gun awoke the marsh and a 
few minutes later he came toward me carry- 
ing a young buck. Deer tracks were plen- 
tiful on the runway, but Jean said there 
. would be no use waiting any longer. 

It would be hard to name a kind of mi- 
gratory bird that may not, in its season, 
be shot on the lower coast. 
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The bittern, of which the “Cajans” are 
very fond and which they declare tastes bet- 
ter than turkey, are to be found everywhere. 
Even in the old moat at Fort Jackson, now 
grown up with weeds and brush, I found 
a large flock of these great handsome birds. 
When I frightened them they rose clumsily 
and circled round with the movement of 
herons. I could have had several shots 
before they settled down in the tree tops 
on the opposite side of the fort, but I had 
no other reason or desire to shoot them 
than to fulfil my promise to the old serjeant 
who had charge of the reservation, that I 
would get him the material for a bittern 
pie, and I shot but three. I left them 
circling about the source of danger. 

One finds ducks in any quantity back 
from the river where the bayous widen out 
and become bays emptying into the gulf. 

These bays are generally shallow, separ- 
ated by low islands and peninsulas. 
Thither goes every variety of duck shooter, 
from the sportsman to the man with the 
“four gauge” shooting for the market. 
They make their blinds on the marshy bits 
of land and kill ducks by the hundred. 

Now and then while sailing on the big 
river one gets a shot at ducks, but this is 
seldom for the birds are wary there. 

The snipe are erratic little fellows: To- 
day the marshy grourid*along a certain 
bayou swarms withthem. To-morrow they 
are gone. But if.a man is on the Lower 
Coast for any time he will fall in with many 
a flock and for a time have great sport. 

Perhaps the most beautiful sight of the 
whole Lower Coast is the one at the very 
mouth of the jetties. There perched upon 
the rocky walls designed by Captain Eads, 
or flying about overhead, are millions of 
gulls of every description, great pelicans 
that pounce down here and there in so 
clumsy a manner that the stranger thinks 
they are subject to fits. Other birds, 
large and small, from the great heron and 
the beautiful egret to the crow and the 


* buzzard, fly about, or sit upon the walls, or 


stand on the sandy beach. Out in the 
muddy water which the greac Mississippi 
pours into the pure green of the gulf por- 
poises are leaping. It is a carnival of bird 
and animal life, and the sportsman who is 
also a lover of nature will ke glad to lay 
aside his gun for a day and walk about the 
stone walls at the jetties’ mouth a harmless 
spectator of the frolics. 














CARRYING THE MAIL OVER THE ANDES ON SKIS 


By Johannes Hroff Wisby 


the Andes Mountains in South 

America, from Valparaiso to 
Buenos Aires, is a subject but very little 
known, yet probably the method is unique. 
No one who has not wintered in the Andes 
would be likely to guess that it is-carried 
by skimen, not snowshoe runners, but 
snow skaters, brought from Scandinavia. 


OW the winter mail is carried across 








THE MAIL CARRIER IN SUMMER. 


These skis (pronounced “shees’’) are long 
tough wooden shavings, so to speak, fre- 
quently measuring fifteen, and even twenty 
feet in length. The forward point tapers 
slightly and is curled upward, like the nose 
on an old-fashioned Dutch skate, and in 
the center of the ski are fastened certain 
straps to hold the “finsko”’ (Finnish shoes) 
—a rough shoe frequently made from rein- 
deer or seal pelt—into which the skiman 
slips his feet. The method of strapping 
on the ski is such that the skiman at any 
time to save himself from danger may jerk 
his feet backward out of the leather grip 
on which he only exerts a forward, driving 
pressure. To balance himself in tight 
places, and in making his enormous jumps 
across the ravines, the skiman is always 
provided with a light-weight pole having 
a small wheel at the trailing end. The 


“palm” of the skis, which glides over the 
snow with minimum pressure of contact, 
is either a plainly shaven surface or it may 
be lined with horn plates, or, when es- 
pecially soft snow is to be encountered, 
skis mounted in seal pelt are usually se- 
lected. The lining of the “palm” always 
depends on the nature of the route to be 
covered. A horn-lined ski will stand 
rougher usage than a seal-lined 
one, but it also requires more 
firmly packed snow than the 
latter, which will glide away over 
the softest snow that ever fell, 
carrying a full grown man with- 
out making bigger tracks than 
a trailing whisk-broom. The 
expert skiman always prefers 
the seal-lined “palm,” as it 
makes the finest and swiftest 
footing, whereas the plain 
“palm” is generally selected as 
the usual requirement of the 
route as long as the snow is 
deep enough, and the presence 
of “snags” does not demand the 
use of the stauncher horn lined 
ce palm.” 

This very plain and primeval 
outfit, which was originally in- 
vented by the ancient Norsemen, and which 
modern knowledge has not been able to 
improve, enables a good skiman to sur- 
mount the highest snow-clad ranges in the 
world and to skate his way where no living 
beast would dare to tread. 

The Chilian and Argentine governments 
employ some three hundred expert skimen, 
imported from Sweden and Norway, to take 
the mails from Valparaiso on the Pacific 
coast, across the Andes to the railroad, 
which delivers them to Buenos Aires on 
the Atlantic seaboard. At no time during 
the entire route do the skimen touch the 
level of the earth, for the colossal altitude 
of the Andes keeps them traveling across 
snow wastes of from 3,000 to 18,000 feet 
elevation above the plain. At no time do 
they feel the firm earth under their feet, 
although huge, jagged rocks and precip- 
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itous caifions are among the obstacles they 
must surmount. They are ever whizzing 
over soft and receding snow beds which 
lightly yield like a mammoth buckboard 
to the swift pass of their fur-lined skis. 

It is not always possible for a skiman to 
tell whether he is speeding across a snow 
filled cafion or merely across a tableland 
covered by but a few feet of snow, or 
rather he cannot tell until he strikes it, 
and once into it, there is no turning back; 
over he must. But it is essential for him 
to know whether there is a thousand feet 
of snow under his ski, or merely a layer of 
a few feet. In the latter case he can take 
his time and rest on his skis, knowing that 
the rock is directly under him ready to bear 
his weight even if he should wish to make 
a dead stop; whereas, in the former case, 
it is necessary for him to keep up a stiff 
pace to get over the heavy deposit of loose 
snow, into which he would quickly sink to 
certain death if he slowed his pace. No 
one who has not seen these hardy skimen 
of the North as they pilot their perilous 
trail across the roughest and most inac- 
cessible ranges of the Andes, can form a 
real idea of the courage, skill and strength 
their onerous duty requires. 

In spite of all their daring and exper- 
ience I-do not believe there is a single-man 
among the three hundred skimen mail car- 
riers of the South American cordilleras 
who would be able to successfully accom- 
plish the entire run from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic seaboard, although I fancy many 
would for a wager venture to try this dar- 
ing feat. It is hardly possible for a single 
man to know more than a limited number 
of miles of the Andes ski route, and there 
are ranges so difficult and dangerous to 
locate that a distance of a hundred miles 
is sometimes parceled out for half a dozen 
skimen to cover. Torun the winter mail 
across the Andes is a much more intricate 
task than to follow the trail in our Rocky 
Mountain regions. The skiman cannot fol- 
low the mule trail; he must, on every trip, 
strike out a new route for himself, and the 
direction of these various routes changes 
according to the condition of the snow 
beds. To-day he may be gliding down a 
slope, which to-morrow he may have to 
scale, to avoid beating his way across a 
plateau which, in the meantime, may have 
been littered with “snags.’”’ The day after 
to-morrow he may be circling around the 
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cone of some.promontory in a downward 
spiral route, looking for a good jumping 
off place, where he never before was 
obliged to jump. Then he may be storm- 
ing down upon a plateau rent and parti- 
tioned by innumerable chasms and gorges, 
of which some are and some are not, 
bridged over the ice-floes; and of the 
latter the majority may be solid enough 
to bear him, which is likely to encourage 
his tackling some that are mere crusts of 
snow covered ice, liable to burst under 
him like a pane of glass. 

The business of transporting the Andean 
winter mail is no sinecure. The mail pouch 
is handed out in Valparaiso and carried 
from relay to relay, one man covering 
perhaps fifty miles a day, another perhaps 
only ten, all according to the nature of the 
route, until after many dangers, and some 
broken skis, perhaps also a lost skiman or 
two, it reaches its destination. The idea 
of using relays was taken from the pony 
express mail service of our American plains 
of earlier days. The skimen of the Andes 
are really more than carriers of mail, for at 
the small mountain settlements where they 
stop, they figure asa sort of circulating post 
office, distributing the mail due and re- 
ceiving the mail of the settlement to other 
points. In the dead of the Andean win- 
ter when even the hardy condor screams 
with cold from its eyrie among the sum- 
mits of everlasting snow, the arrival of the 
skiman mail carrier is the only event of in- 
terest to which the inhabitants of the 
mountain settlements looked forward with 
expectancy and pleasure. Many a Dalar 
lad from Sweden, many a sturdy skiman 
from the Doure “vidder” (wastes) of 
Norway, have emigrated to these regions, 
lured by the high pay offered, only to find 
his grave, after a period of untold hard- 
ship and peril among the icy chasms of 
the great and implacable Andes. In those 
regions life is not valued much, and if a ski- 
man breaks his neck on his solitary trail, 


~he knows he would never be missed were 


it not for the mail he is carrying and failing 
to distribute. 

When the great railroad from Buenos 
Aires to Santiago (Chili) is finished there 
will be no further need of the services of 
the skiman of the. Andes. He will pass 


away as did the pony express riders of our 
plains, and like the buffalo hunter, the 
trapper and the squawman of our frontier 
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days he will be known on paper only. Let 
us therefore take a parting look, as it were, 
at this, perhaps the most picturesque fig- 
ure of Andean landscape, before he van- 
ishes from the sight of man forever. He 
dresses almost as snugly as the Eskimo. 
The “poncho” or cape, which he dons 
when carrying the summer mail on mule 
back is dispensed with in winter, as it 
would catch the wind and interfere with his 
progress. His clothes are tight fitting, and 
yet ample to allow a free movement of the 
arms and legs. Around the waist a leather 
belt is strapped, holding a supply of car- 
tridges and a revolver in holster, for al- 


the dangers which constantly surround 
him that it makes little impression on 
him. Once the skis are strapped about his 
feet he has no other thought than how to 
most skilfully battle the fury of the An- 
dean snow storms and pilot his mail across 
the trackless tablelands safely into the 
hands of the “camarado” who is awaiting 
him at the relay post. 

He starts. Plunging down the slopes of 
the “cordilleras’”’ or ranges, he keeps his 
“weather-eye” open for “snags” in the 
shape of protruding rocks or blocks of ice. 
If he makes a severe collision he knows his 
journey is finished right there. He fixes 





SKI MAILMEN’S ROUTE OVER THE ANDES 17,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL, 


though there is no danger of his meeting 
with robbers in those altitudes, it now and 
then happens that he is attacked by wild 
beasts, and even by condors, which have 
been known to mistake him for easy prey 
and swoop on him like thunderbolts. He 
is very particular about his skis, for upon 
their capacity to withstand the strain of 
the tramp depends his life. A man with a 
shattered ski on the Andean mail route has 
the same uncomfortable time limit as a 
man overboard in an ocean gale. The ski- 
man knows this, but he is so hardened to 


his attention upon the dazzling expanse 
of snow about two hundred yards ahead 
of him, so as to detect any unevenness in 
the surface in plenty of time to avoid a 
clash or a fall, If, nevertheless, the in- 
evitable happens and he finds imself rac- 
ing full tilt into some “ blind” rock, skilfully 
hidden by nature under a cover of snow, 
he resorts to the last and only rescue; he 
jumps it. When a skiman comes tearing 
down a mountain slope in this fashion he 
has enormous power for long distance 
jumping, and he accomplishes feats which 
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in the recounting, almost sound like fairy 
tales. The great momentum of his down- 
ward plunge, accelerated by the motive 
power exerted by his own skis, send him 
down the slopes like a projectile from a 
cannon, and when the time comes for 
jumping he bends his knees, crouches for- 
ward and leaps up into the air. This 
movement releases his skis .from contact 
with the snow and he speeds through the 
air in an ascending curve, balancing his 
body by the aid of his pole until he again 
strikes the snow, perhaps a hundred feet 
away from the spot where he left it. As 
far as I remember the present record for 
long distance ski jumping is close to 120 
feet, and jumps of from 80 to 100 feet are 
by no means scarce, though it takes an ex- 
pert runner to essay any kind of jumping 
at all. The Andean runner does not jump 
his tracks unless he is absolutely forced to 
do it. It is a great tax on his strength, as 
well as on his nerves, and he is never sure of 
landing in easy footing. There have been 
cases where a skiman has jumped to avoid 
a rock, only to land on the naked ice, shat- 
tering his skis to splinters. Then, again, 
when jumping in a stiff breeze, the force 
of a sudden blast may harass him so that 
he loses his balance as he speeds through 
mid-air with the pole in his hands, and he 
may not succeed in landing on his feet. 
If he falls thus fouled by nature, on the 
rock or on the ice, there is, of course, 
little chance of his survival; and if he strikes 
in deep snow the skis dre more than likely 
to fly off his feet and take an” extra ex- 
cursion of their own a few thousand feet 
down the cordilleras. Whenever acci- 
dents of this kind happen it is better to be 
an ass in Valparaiso, with four legs and 
two long ears than to be an heroic skiman 
in the Andes. 

When the winter snows begin to melt 
and when the breath of tropical summer 
is wafted across the mountains, the mail 
carrier puts up his skis, doffs his heavy, fur- 
lined clothes, and straddles his mule. 
these tough little beasts he loads an enor- 
mous quantity of mail, throws the indis- 
pensable “poncho” across his shoulders, 
dons his broadbrimmed Peruvian som- 
brero, and sets out to battle against a new 
set of dangers. The most awful of these 
is the chance he is constantly running of 
being thrown into the abyss by the col- 
lision of the cattle herds. Enormous 


On 
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droves of wild cattle are continually pass- 
ing on the narrow mountain paths, and the 
only means their herders possess of avert- 
ing a collision between cattle heading 
toward each other, is their acute sense of 
hearing. With his ear pressed to the 
ground the mail carrier follows the cus- 
tom of the native herder, and he, too, can 
hear the approach of a herd, perhaps sev- 
eral miles off. He listens again and seems 
to distinguish two sounds, one a dull, heavy 
rumbling ahead of him, and another be- 
hind him, very similar ‘but more distant. 
Can the sound behind him -be that of a 
mountain cascade? He may not have 
passed any such on his way, and if so he 
concludes, it must be a herd of cattle. 
Now, if the sound to the rear approaches 
rapidly and increases in volume, he con- 
cludes that it means a stampede of cattle 
bearing down upon him, and if the sound 
to the front diminishes, he draws the in- 
ference that it means a drove of cattle 
heading the same way as himself. He 
whips up his mule until he either sights 
the cattle ahead of him or finds a by-path 
of escape from the stampede to the rear. 
But if the sound to the front increases the 
same as that to the rear, he knows that two 
herds are stampeding against each other 
and that they will sooner or later crash 
together and bear him with them down 
the abyss, unless he finds a means to get 
out of the way. Fortunes in cattle are 
annually lost in the Andes in this way, for 
once the converging herds sight each other 
they get mad with fright, no power on 
earth can make them wheel about. ; 
The Andean mail carrier must have sharp 
ears and good judgment to be able to tell 
the sound of a cascade, distant. thunder 
or herds of cattle, and he must know the 
trail “like the inside of his pockets” to 
make his sense of hearing fruitful and in- 
strumental to the highest degree of safety 
to himself and the mail. When at last, he 
arrives at the final post on the cordilleras, 
he may be unloading his mule on a promon- 
tory covered with everlasting snow on its 
lofty peaks, while some ten thousand feet 
below, blossom the fruits and flowers of 
a tropical vegetation under the summer 
sun. Up on the steep rocks where he 
stands the air is wintry and chilly, down 
below on the plain the half naked gauchos ' 
(cowboys) ensnare with their bola lariats 
the antelope of the Argentinian pampas. 








WHERE THE PINE TREES GREW 


IN THE LUMBERED REGION OF MICHIGAN 


By Leonidas 


CCORDING to the sportsman’s def- 
inition Northern Michigan starts 


where hard wood ceased and pine. 


began to grow. It runs as far as Lake 
Superior’s shore and merges itself on the 
west into northern Wisconsin. This bit of 
northland is a country of pine “slashings,”’ 
black stumps, cedar swamps, and sand 
plains. It is a most uninviting land to 
look at, when it first comes into view, 
for you have just left southern Michigan’s 
fertile fields, and these long, long stretches 
of endless black “‘ burnings,’ this wearying 
succession of deserted houses, make the 
harshest contrast with the orchards and 
homes and pretty villages of the southern 
land. 

But to the sportsman it is like some 
homely person who improves upon ac- 
quaintance. He soon comes to greet with 
a new thrill in his soul and a new throb of 
his pulse, these regions of blackness. For 
he knows that far off over the barren plains 
are streams so clear and pure that but for a 
ripple on the surface you could not tell 
where the water begins or ends. In those 
streams he knows, too, that trout are hid- 
ing. He knows there are silvery grayling 
battling with the spotted beauties to de- 
termine which is fittest to survive. And 
he hopes to fight a five-pound “rainbow” 
on one of the flying, tossing, singing riffles. 
He knows in these wastes of stump and 
second growth that the decr are breeding, 
that ruffed grouse have raised their broods, 
and that sport in rare abundance awaits him 
who has faith to push across the sand plains 
into this stretch of fire-charred blackness.. 

Wild turkeys never lived within these 
borders. They came up to them in great 
numbers, but when the land below was 
settled they dodged away to the southwest, 
or, hemmed in between the lakes, turned 
back and died with the flash of the settler’s 
rifle. But deer, and bear, and grouse were 
here always. Once beaver dwelt on every 
stream, and more than two hundred years 
ago yielded up their pelts to the traders of 
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France at Michilimacinac. Now and then 
the howl of a distant wolf still comes float- 
ing to the hunter’s camp fire, while at far 
separated intervals his rifle still brings down 
a catamount or lynx. 

Here, too, is the “silent, smoky Indian,” 
the last of those great tribes that fought 
with the Iroquois about Lake Erie, and re- 
treated before overwhelming numbers to 
the north; which hunted these streams for 
bear and beaver, and spent the proceeds 
in brandy and fancy trinkets at the old 
French trading posts. He is a picturesque 
old character, but so lazy and shiftless that 
any attempt to hire him to run errands, or 
pack provisions is pretty certain to bring 
forth “Huh; No; too far.” 

Men much younger than the “ oldest in- 
habitant” can tell you of a time when 
the region was one immense forest. Ex- 
cept in a few isolated patches where maple 
grew all was pine. Then came railroads 
and lumber “barons.” These latter were 
picturesque old characters. They bought 
the land at pitiful rates and slashed away 
the timber, floating it down the rivers to 
sawmills on the big lakes. 

In that-day the State was full of false 
prophets. They said that Michigan, as a 
land of sport, was doomed. They said the 
cutting away of northern Michigan’s for- 
ests would make the land as bare of game 
as were the. counties further south. But 
they reckoned without their host. They 
had not counted that the.barren white sand 
of this region would render its tilling use- 
less. As the pine was cut settlers moved 
in, bought land, built houses and plowed 
fields. They sowed grain, but. it never 
grew. This sand was not made for raising 
grain. It was meant to bear forest trees. 
Nature never intended that all ground 
should be cultivated. 

So one by one the would-be settlers left 
their lands, their houses and their barns 
to move, sad hearted, away. Then juniper 
and popple, and jack pine began to spring 
up among the black pine stumps. 
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Fifteen years ago men said a decade 
would see the last of the deer, but they are 
more numerous to-day than then. Every 
year the country grows wilder and more 
desolate. There is no reason to believe 
that this will not continue and that north- 
ern Michigan will not offer better and better 
hunting as the years go by. 

In many ways Michigan has taken good 
care of her game. Her hunters are limited 
to five deer a season, each. Foreigners 
must pay $25 each for a license. Game 
cannot be sold. Her Fish Commission has 
been hard at work raising trout and pour- 
ing them into the streams. Brook trout 
fishing is growing better in consequence 
and monster rainbows are coming to delight 
the heart of the sportsman. Just now the 
Commission is working hard to repair the 
wrong it did in planting trout in grayling 
streams, and believes it has succeeded in 
propagating the silvery little fellow which 
threatened to leave these waters to its 
rival. 

However, northern ‘Michigan is a region 


that suffers much from lack of sportsman- 


ship. It differs from an older and more 
settled community in both its blessings and 














its curses. One blessing is the absence of 
numerous settlers and the riff-raff that col- 
lects about small cities. Its curse is con- 
scienceless hunters. These come in for 
two weeks, or a month, in Autumn. They 
come from every county seat and every 
city in the southern part. They come also 
from other States. They leave the rail- 
road and pitch their tents, or build their 
shanties on some stream far back from the 
settlements. There they proceed to act like 


South Sea Islanders. 


I am ashamed to say it, but I have met 
more or less intimately, some dozens of 
this type of hunters. They belong to no 
sporting organizations; they have no re- 
gard either for ethics or for the continua- 
tion of sport; they are merely men who 
have money enough for one trip a year, 
and who inflict themselves upon this poor 
region as the nearest at hand. Formerly 
they shot deer and shipped them from the 
State. When the law stepped in to inter- 
fere they sold the animals in Michigan 
markets. This also was stopped and the 
kill of each man limited to five animals. 
Then followed seasons when with each 
party went one or more professional hunt- 
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ers, who shot deer that the “sportsmen” 
shipped as their own kill. Again the law 
stepped in to forbid, and now each hunter 
who ships a deer must make affidavit that 
he himself shot it. Even pot hunters hesi- 
‘tate at, perjury and these abuses are prac- 
* tically over. 

However, these little parties of shooters 
from the south play havoc with other forms 
of sport. Hidden away in their effects will 
be found nets and spears and dynamite. 
Trout are spawning in deer season, yet even 
this fact does not deter, and a deep hole 
will be convulsed with dynamite, or choked 
witha gill net. At night the hunters get out 
upon the riffles with a “ jack” full of burning 
pine roots and have “fun” spearing trout. 
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One other form of nuisance exists in this 
region. This is the settler. He catches 
trout under six inches in length, and spears 
bass and pike in the lakes. He also kills 
deer out of season. But beside the con- 
temptible miscreant from the south, who 
calls himself a “sportsman,” and dyna- 
mites streams, he is a model of upright- 
ness. He shoots a deer in summer merely 
because he wants food. His trout catch- 
ing is limited, except when he is in the em- 
ploy of some hotel, to his own needs. He 
never kills purely for the sake of killing. 
He never uses a dog, and if a party from 
outside brings hounds into the woods they 
fall before his rifle. 

But both these nuisances have been un- 
able to check the increase of game, and now 
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that the laws.are growing more strict there 
is every reason to believe that Michigan 
sport will continue to improve. Besides the 
bettering of Michigan’s laws, there is better 
enforcement. In the past the deputy game 
wardens for each county have been alto- 
gether too passive. Sometimes they have 
not had even the virtue to remain passive, 
and tales have not been wanting of war- 
dens who themselves went after illegal deer 
chasers and returned with illegal deer of 
their own killing—wardens whose pursuit 
of game outlaws resembled the career of 
Captain Kidd as a pirate chaser. 

A most hopeful development which I 
noticed this season for the first time in 
Michigan is the offer of rewards tended to 
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stimulate the activity of these officials. 
Some county boards have offered such re- 
wards. That of Kolkaska county, for in- 
stance—in striking contrast with some 
boards farther south which decline to allow 
even a warden’s regular fees—has been 
voting ten dollars to its warden for each 
arrest. The railroads, too, are taking a 
hand in the matter. The Flint and Pere 
Marquette is notable among these as of- 
fering fifty dollars to each person furnishing 
information sufficient to convict a violator 
of the trout law. 

-A few years ago an expedition into 
Michigan’s hunting grounds was something 
to be remembered. A local hunter, half 
sportsman, half farmer, was guide on my 
own first trip after Michigan deer; or to be 
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more nearly. correct Iwas his guest. We 
drove behind a slow team over roads where 
the wheels sometimes sank half way to the 
hub in pure white sand. The black stumps 
were desolate enough, but when we reached 
the hardwood forest there was a welcome 
change. Far away off until they hid one 
another from sight, ran great maples and 
hemlocks. There was scarcely any under- 
brush and the mighty trunks were visible 
in all their beauty. Their boughs met over 
our little wagon road and we seemed the 
only human beings in one vast world of 
forest. 

. The going was so slow that we walked 
now and then: by turns, killing partridges, 
which would sit and nod or duck their heads 
while we fired shot after shot. We camped 
at last in the forest’s midst, in a stretch of 
half a dozen townships that had not a sin- 
gle inhabitant. A little lake of some hun- 
dred acres opened out before our cabin and 
the great trees fringed it like the green 
garlands about some jeweled punch bowl. 

‘‘This hardwood,” we said, ‘ ‘will never 
be destroyed. It does not offer the reward 
which has tempted men to cut away the 
great pine forests. Here we may always 
come, when we want a drink of nature’s 
stimulant.” 

But we were not prophets; for even then 
the pine barons were wondering what to do 
with their men and their money. They 
were buying up this same land, in order 
that they might erect great smelting fur- 
naces on the lakes, and burn up these game 
forests, pouring the last remains of the dear 
old giants forth upon the world as black- 
ening, choking smoke; and they built fac- 
tories where these maples were turned into 
ill-smelling butter bowls and unromantic 
forks for handling sour kraut. ‘Then came 
fires: fires that started in the pine slashings. 
They raged through the leavings of the 
hardwood cutter and to-day this little crys- 
tal lake is fringed only with dead stumps 
and blackened, fallen logs. 


Hunting is by no means the only sport ~ 


of this region. There is fishing in a hun- 
dred trout streams and a thousand lakes. 
Michigan’s streams differ from those of the 
East in that their bottoms are not stony. 
But let no one imagine that therefore they 
have none of the obstructions which give 
trouting so much of its thrill. There are 
no worse obstructed streams in the world 
than some of these. 


There is a wide range in the character of 
streams in this respect. Michigan has few 
that can be thoroughly fished by one who 
fears to wade, and she has some too brushy 
even for good wading. The larger streams 
have, at one time and another, been used 
for logging purposes. For this reason they 
were early cleared of the brush and trees 
that had during the course of centuries 
fallen into them. Now they make fine 
fishing. One can wade over a smooth 
sandy bottom and ¢ast his fly over deep 
hole and rushing riffle, with never a fear of 
brush, unless he awkwardly jerks his leader 
shoreward and entangles it in one of the 
overhanging branches. And it is a fact 
that trout: fishing has improved rather 
than declined. Ten years ago it was a 
rare thing indeed to take a two-pound 
trout south of the strait. But now, in 
these larger streams, which were then mere 
waterways for floating logs, where no one 
thought of fishing, two-pound trout are 
common. 

Contrasted with streams of this charac- 
ter are some smaller ones that lumber men 
have never used. These contain the brush 
collections of ages. Add to this accumu- 
lation the tree tops which later day cedar 
cutters have slashed into the water, and 
left to lie, and you have a stream repre- 
sentative of scores that may now be found 
in Michigan. You can scarcely be said to 
wade these streams, for you may not prog- 
ress more than a dozen steps before an 
aggregation of tree tops bars your prog- 
ress. You must turn to right or left and 
worm your way through well nigh im- 
penetrable thickets, or thrash across the 
brush heaps; in either case you are not 
wading. Here and there a lot of old logs 
will have fallen side by side across the 
water; moss will have covered them and 
formed a soil from which small bushes are 
lustily growing. Beneath this the water 
will entirely disappear from view. 

I mention this class of streams because 
they are reservoirs of trout. The average 
fisherman does not come here, yet these 
waters can not well be overfished. Here 
trout will breed undisturbed and from 
here will go to keep up the supply in larger, 
clearer rivers. And there is a peculiar 
sport, too, in fishing these brushy rivulets. 
It is not sport that will appeal to one who 
dreads difficulties or lacks patience, and it 
is utterly different-from trouting in a larger 
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stream that has no logs. He who would 
practice it must leave the fly behind and 
take a short, stiff rod. This sounds 
unorthodox—but try it before you pro- 
nounce judgment. You creep through 
the brush until you reach the stream, and 
drop into any deep hole that offers. Soon 
you will have a strike under some log and 
you will hook your fish. Promptly the 
trout will wrap your line about a cedar 
snag, and if it is a big fish, or you are ex- 
cited, you will be reaching a coat sleeve into 
the water trying to free the line. Later 
on you come to a place where an eddy has 
worn its way under the roots of a big cedar 
and, through an opening in the moss, you 
see in the deep whirl below a ten-ounce 
trout. The cedar brush comes so low you 
must crawl on hands and knees, wind the 
line short, put on a heavy sinker and en- 
gineer carefully to bring your hook within 
the fish’s reach. He strikes. You have 
him hooked. Your line acts as though it 
were fast to a submerged fly wheel, and 
you can not lift directly up for the same 
cedar brush. How will you land the 
trout? I don’t know, and neither do you. 
You must meet the emergency. You must 
overcome the difficulty. And therein lies 
the charm of this peculiar fishing. It 
is sport that you will not like at first, and 
may never like at all. Then again you 
may. 

I have visited this region, on,and off, for 
many years and have been greatly pleased 
to watch the evolution of its native sports- 
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manship. Fifteen years ago dogs were 
very commonly used for hunting deer and 
the latter were killed on the runways or 
in the water. But there was growing up a 
love for still hunting and when the lumber 
men went their way the remaining settlers 
were still hunters. The sight of a southern 
party coming in with a band of hounds was 
common for a few seasons, but since they 
invariably went home some dogs short, the 
hounds ceased to come. It is not merely 
because he fears the law that the set- 
tler declines to use dogs, and kills the 
hounds of those who do, but because he 
has come to feel a pride in deer stalking; 
because he has to that extent ceased to be 
a game murderer and has become a sports- 
man. It is open to discussion if we may 
not well forgive the native woodsman for 
killing, now and then, a deer to eat, for by 
doing away with hounding he has saved 
by far more than he kills. 

The same development, too, has been 
going on among those who fish. One con- 
tinually on the ground might not realize 
the gradual change but it is quite apparent 
to an occasional visitor. For instance, 
one resident of a small Michigan town a 
dozen years ago, found his chief joy in 
spearing fish. Now if you were to propose 
a spearing expedition he would be as 
much offended as if you were to suggest 
the robbing of a bank. He has never been 
arrested, nor has he in any other way been 
made to feel the hand of the law. He 
merely learned to get sport with hook and 
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line. Then he began to see that fish 
slaughter with the spear was wrong, and 
placed it among the things which no gen- 
tleman will do. 

Likewise there were many trout fisher- 
men in the Michigan towns who in those 
days used bait alone, and declared that the 
fly would never do in those waters. But 
now and then one tried fly fishing, and 
to-day they use bait only in brushy streams 
where there is no room for casting flies. 
Still better is a sentiment in the matter of 
keeping undersized fish, Then a man 
returned from a day’s fishing and said, 
‘I caught seventy-five trout.” Now he 
comes in and says, ‘‘I caught seventy- 
five and put back twenty-seven.” The 
putting back of small ones has become 
a matter of principle, and when a man 
announces his catch and does not men- 
tion the return of fingerlings to the water, 
he is apt to be looked upon with sus- 
picion. — 

This growth of sportsmanship is not due 
to effort on the part of any organization, 
but arises from natural conditions. It is 
in the nature of things that men who love 
sport should love pure sport. A man who 
never fished before may look at a basket 
of five-inch trout and feel some sort of 
sporting thrill. But when a few seasons 
have rolled around, and he has known the 
joy of fighting two pounders, the ethics of 
sport takes hold upon him. 

It is to this development, in my mind, 
that Michigan’s bettered sport is largely 
due. If only a little of it could be instilled 
into the brigands who come from the 
smaller cities to shoot in fall, there would 
be yet further improvement. 

As yet very little has been done in the 
way of game preservation in this State. 
There are excellent opportunities here, for 
land may be had for the asking. It is not 
beautiful land and it has no timber, but it 
will include pretty lakes, full of pike and 


bass, as well as icy trout streams. And 
among its stumps and second growth will 
be deer and partridges. 

But so long as the game continues to in- 
crease it is to be hoped that no extensive 
preserves will be made, for free land is bet- 
ter than land preserved, just as a preserve 
is infinitely better than a game-stripped 
waste. The Turtle Lake Club of Detroit 
has one preserve near Lake Huron. A 
modest tract is held by the Fontanalis 
Club on Lake Superior. The late General 
John McNulta owned over a thousand acres 
east of Traverse Bay, and on it placed a 
thriving trout hatchery. Mr. John H. Bis- 
sell, of Detroit, has a large farm and hatch- 
ery on the shores of Elk Lake. But this is 
scarcely a beginning. 

In my opinion, the great need in north- 
ern Michigan sport is some means of sup- 
pressing the raids of outside hunters during 
their fall invasions. Huckleberry Finn 
points out that there are some men who 
can be reformed only by the use of a shot- 
gun. Likewise there are some _ alleged 
sportsmen whom nothing less harsh than 
strict law enforcement will ever keep within 
bounds. If a good-sized force of salaried 
wardens could be set to scouring the woods 
then, with instructions to arrest every man 
with trout or grayling in his possession; 
every man who carried dynamite, or spear, 
or who may be caught “shining” deer, the 
effect would be good. : 

There is another need so closely allied 
to sport that it may be mentioned here. 
That is work for the restoration of the for- 
ests. The State has established a for- 
estry commission which is doing good 
work. This commission has asked for a 
large tract of land on Houghton Lake. If 
its request be granted, and if it is not 
handicapped by the denial of appropria- 
tions, this commission believes it will be 
able to partly clothe again the black 
nakedness of these barren plains, 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW PUGILISM 


By Prof. Alf. Austin 
(Sometime Lightweight Champion of England.) 


OLUMES have been written in favor 
of pugilism by its advocates, and 
as much in its disparagement by its 

detractors, but like other sports, it is what 
you make it, “skill and refinement alone 
rendering it worthy of being classed as an 
art.” It has the capabilities of a manly 
art, and it may be made one of the coarsest 
and most brutal of games. 

Its primary uses among gentlemen always 
have been, and always will be, a sport 
wherein the restrictions constitute the game. 
Where serious differences arise between 
men, the boxer’s skill would avail but little 





TWENTIETH CENTURY PUGILIST IN FIGHTING 
ATTITUDE. 
James Jeffries, Champion Heavy Weight of the World. 


when opposed to one armed with a six- 
shooter and alittle nerve. Still a man will 
develop qualities in the practice of boxing 
which would serve him in any fight. 
Enough has been said of the pugilism 
practiced in the Spartan games; I mention 
them only to call attention to the fact that 
the evolution of boxing has been from the 
cestus, a weapon with fatal probabilities, 
to the boxing glove with improbable seri- 


ous results. 


Previous to the introduction of pu- 
gilism by James Figg in London, in 1719, 
we read of one gentleman pitting his foot- 
man against another gentleman’s footman 
in a game of buffets; therefore, I conclude 
that up to that time the sport now called 
boxing was then known as buffets; giving 
rise to the old saying “ Buffeted about from 
pillar to post.” 

Pugilism was, upon its first introduction 
by Figg, advocated by royalty and the no- 
bility, and such journals as The Tettler, 
Guardian and Craftsman; not only as a 
means: of developing hardihood, pluck and 
stamina, but as a means of lessening the 
use of deadly weapons in personal en- 
counters; and however much we may 
deprecate pugilistic contests, they are cer- 
tainly less objectionable than fights with 
knives, pistols and the like. 

Progress in boxing has always been of a 
restrictive character. The first rules of 
the ring, formulated by Jack Braughton 
about 1740, were all prohibitive; kicking, 
gouging, biting, hitting while down, etc., 
being respectively ruled: out. The same 
may also be said of the principles of ag- 
gression; for at the time of the suppression 
of prize fighting in the latter part of the 
year 1860, when pugilism had attained 
its highest form of art and skill, they were 
narrowed down to hitting, counter-hitting, 
ducking, slipping, parrying, and such skil- 
ful use of the feet as made them move in 
harmony with the hands, adding force to 
the blow, as well as moving the body as 
rapidly as possible from one place to the 
other and poising it at the end of each move 
so as to be able to attack, resist, evade or 
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retreat. In other words the evolution ap- 
pears to me to have been, from one concern- 
ing attitude and style of motion favorable 
to doing many things badly, to a form 
adaptable to doing a few things well. 

At the time I refer to (forty years ago), 
or about six months after the memorable 
fight for the championship of America and 
England, between Heenan and Sayers, peo- 
ple practiced boxing with gloves that they 
might fight the better with their bare 
knuckles; for in those days all serious work 
was done without gloves. Consequently 
the style of boxing then in vogue differed 
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the straight in-and-out piston-rod style of 
motion, favorable to bare knuckle fighting 
is more graceful than the rotary style of mo- 
tion, which the average boxer of to-day has 
adopted for glove fighting. The second 
reason is, that in the prize ring days the 
boxer had a longer and more arduous 
training than the boxer of to-day. It 
may interest the reader if I endeavor to 
describe how professional boxers were 
made thirty or forty years ago. 

When I was in my early teens boxing 
was the leading sport and pastime in Lon- 
don, and the goal of the successful pugilist 
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Isaac Perrins. 


At Banbury, England, October 22, 1789. 


from that of to-day wherein men practice 
in order to acquire skill in fighting with 
gloved hands. 

The most noticeable difference between 
the boxer of to-day and the boxer of 
thirty-five to forty years ago, is absence in 
the former of that punctilious regard for 
attitude and style of motion which char- 
acterized his predecessor. The only one I 
have seen of late years having such style 
was young Griffo, a light-weight Australian 
boxer. Two reasons suggest themselves 
to me for this difference. The first is that 


was a sporting public house (liquor store 
or saloon). They abounded in every part 
of the town, but were generally in side or 
back streets, where the house did not com- 
mand a transient trade. Most of these 
sporting “pubs” had a large room at the 
back or upstairs, which was open one night 
a week (preferably Saturday), for public 
sparring, which was always conducted by a 
pugilist of some note. The charge for ad- 
mission was generally twopence, on pay- 
ment of which amount one entered and took 
a seat at-one of the drinking tables in the 
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room. You were expected to buy a drink, 
or drinks, and use your pleasure about 
smoking, but I may add, the average per- 
son did smoke a clean or a foul clay pipe. 
Some of the rooms had a clear space in 
the center and many had the time-honored 
ropes and stakes; some on a raised plat- 
form or stage. The conductor was master 
of ceremonies, instructor, and expected to 
box with any one who cared or had the 
temerity to tackle him. The rooms were 
opened at 8 p. m., and in the early evening 
the conductor’s work was to get two—gen- 
erally young boys—to box for their own 


hands and sparred up to each other, the 
conductor giving them such instructive 
tips as “Straight with the left, my lads; 
one hand’s as good as the other when you’re 
close.” Or, if they were struggling on the 
ropes or tables, “No throwings,” “break 
away,” or, “take the middle, lads.” After 
three rounds of sufficient duration to cause 
signs of exhaustion, the tobacco smoke 
helping, the .boxers gave way to the 
next two; the quality of the boys improv- 
ing as the night wore on, until profes- 
sionals wound up the evening. The differ- 
ence between amateur and professional in 





From old prints, by courtesy of the New York Racquet and Tennis Club. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Deaf Burke, 
1828-37. 


practice and the amusement of the specta- 
tors. His first difficulty was to find two 
who were evenly matched in size and abil- 
ity, the next to persuade either or both to 
box. Having succeeded, the boys di- 
vested themselves of their coats, rolled up 
their sleeves, and were led to the center 
of the open space or ring and introduced 
to the audience—“ Gentlemen, these is two 
friends: time.” The last word was the 
signal to commence, so the boxers shook 


“‘ Bendigo,” Wm. Thompson, 
Champion of England, 1837. 


these announcements was made by introduc- 
ing professionals by their names or nick- 
names. “Gentlemen, this is young Nap- 
per and Jimmy Dove: time;”’ and the pro- 
fessionals took off their shirts. Having 
boxed the regulation three rounds the spec- 
tators were invited to throw coppers (pence 
or half pence) into the ring for the pro- 
fessionals, or they went around with their 
caps and collected what the spectators 
chose to put into them. 
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The amateur had probably boxed with 
the boys he ran with before he boxed in 
sparring rooms. He boxed months and 
sometimes years “before he took his shirt 
off’ and boxed as a professional; a cor- 
respondingly long time before he was con- 
sidered good enough to be matched for five 
pounds a side. If he won he was matched 
for ten pounds a side, and after that 
twenty-five pounds; and the light weights 
who fought for more than fifty or a hun- 
dred pounds a side could be counted on the 
tips of one’s fingers. 

This long training and practice gave finish 








During the period that these young fel- 
lows were “battling it up” at the “sparring 
rooms,’ they were having -an occasional 
fight “for love” or small amounts with 
others of the same kidney, down the back 
streets or at Hackney Marshes, Bow Com- 
mon, Wormwood Scrubs, etc., etc.,. by ar- 
rangement; and I may say, by the way, that 
I have seen as good a fight for five shillings 
a side on one of these suburban pieces of ver- 
dure as I have for large sums by prominent 
pugilists. For these small sum combats the 
principal preparation was as much running, 
walking and skipping rope exercise, as the 
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Tom Sayers, 
Champion of England, 1859. 


to a graceful stroke or principle of attitude 
and style of motion which became natural 
to the pugilist, and “where nature makes 
art natural her work is complete.” 

As a fighter, the pugilist was always at 
it; for boys and men fought it out any- 
where on the lightest provocation. If a 
young fellow thought he had pugilistic 
ability, there was no difficulty determin- 
ing whether his conceit was well founded. 


“The Benica Boy,” John C. Heenan, 
Champion of the World, 1860. 


“continuance of his ordinary vocations would 

admit of. He did a little sweating, took 
some purgative physic, abstained from 
sugar or butter, tobacco and intoxicants, 
more or less. 

When the prize ring flourished nearly 
all fights of any importance, except those 
for the championship, were made at a 
stipulated weight, and the man who turned 
the scale. at that weight at the appointed 
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hour the day before the fight, forfeited the 
stakes. 

Every one wanted to get the advantage 
of a pound or two, and fought as light as 
possible, consequently the principal and 
most difficult thing to do was to “get 
down to weight.” This was done by hard 
work, sweating, diet and limitation of 
quantity of liquids. Reducing a man from 
twenty to fifty pounds was not uncommon. 

Usually the pugilist and his trainer (and 
the most prominent was scarce ever known 
to have more than one), lived at one of the 
inns attached to the many running (ath- 
letic) grounds in the suburbs. After a se- 
vere physicing, which was repeated at fre- 
quent intervals in consequence of the con- 
stipating diet, the customary programme 
was: Rise at 6 a. m., a glass of sherry and an 
egg; walk till 8, breakfast till 9; walk till 1; 
dinner till 2; walk, with an occasional run, 
till 6; supper till 7; and stroll or sit about 
till 9 or 10, when to bed. If it rained, or 
by way of a change, part of the morning or 
afternoon was spent in skipping (and many 
pugilists were very clever in the use of the 
skipping rope), punching the bag, (a sack 
stuffed with straw hung up in a barn or 
stable), and using the dumb bells. In those 
days nothing was known of the many dumb 
bell exercises that are in vogue now. The 
pugilists used very light ones, from one to 
three pounds, and practised punching ex- 
ercises with them—the straight in-and-out 
stroke, as used when fighting. The work 
was made lighter or severer according to 
the amount of flesh to be got off, but to- 
wards the end of the four or. six weeks’ 
training, a man would be covering an aver- 
age of thirty miles a day besides his other 
exercises. It was a terrible ordeal; the 
average pugilist would rather go through 
half a dozen fights than one course of train- 
ing down to weight. It was all work; 
for all the time he was resting he was put- 
ting on weight. Then the thirst! for a 
man getting down would be restricted to 
a pint and a half of liquid a day. He 
could eat as much as he liked, but that 
would not be much, for his food was mainly 
stale bread, cut in slices and put in the 
oven until dry and crisp, and the lean of 
chops and steaks. I have seen men get on 
the scale so weak from thirst and want of 
food that they could hardly walk. Once 
the scale passed they might have their fill, 
but care was taken that they did not eat 
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bilious foods, or so overload their stomachs 
as to impair digestion. 

Between scaling time, 2 p. m., and fight- 
ing time the next morning a man would put 
on from five to seven pounds. 

The London Prize Ring rules called for 
a higher degree of stamina and endurance 
of punishment than the glove fight. The 
bare fist inflicted generally more serious 
damage than the boxing glove. Again, if 
dazed from the effects of a blow he could 
“get down,” if not knocked down, the 
round ending when either man was down; 
his second would bring him to in time 
“to scratch” for the next round. Conse- 
quently if the contestants were evenly 
matched, the fight might last until the 
nervous energy of the men was almost ex- 
hausted. 

Boxing in those days was called a manly 
art and the majority of pugilists endea- 
vored to live up to the title of their profes- - 
sion. His manly traits were demonstrated 
in his abstaining from taking any mean ad- 
vantage of his adversary in the ring, and 
his forbearance towards an unprofessional 
out of it. I have seen pugilists under the 
most provoking circumstances, refrain from 
striking men who were not professionals, 
when pugilistic encounters were of far more 
common occurrence than they are now. 

Whether the modern boxer could beat 
the old time pugilist would depend very 
much upon the rules governing the contest. 
With his bare knuckles and prize ring 
rules, age and weight equal, it would be a 
certainty for the pugilist for “in-fighting”’ 
and “wrestling” having been ruled out, 
are as much lost arts as: quarterstaff..or 
cudgel play; besides, if less versatile he 
was a hardier man, in consequence of the 
harder life he led in the open air and the 
fact that he fought more frequently. 

As a man, the boxer of to-day is better 
paid and in a general way, a better type of 
man than his predecessor ; as is true in com- 
paring the men in other trades or profes- 
sions half a century ago with those of to-day. 

Whether the boxer of to-day knows more 
tricks or better tricks, than his ancestor 
is a question that will never be satisfac- 
torily answered; for all the new tricks I 
have seen, are old tricks with new names: 
for instance, when James J. Corbett was 
training for his fight with Bob Fitzsimmons 
it was reported the latter had some new 
tricks; one of which being “a false lead 
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with the left and swing with the right.” 
In the prize ring days the same trick was 
known as “feint with the left and cross 
with the right.” 

The only reliable gauge of the progress 
of boxing as an art is the obtaining principle 
of attitude and style of motion. 

The difference between the easy and 
graceful and the awkward and constrained 
attitude is readily perceptible. The por- 
traits of pugilists of the eighteenth century 
are all of the former kind and clearly indi- 
cate that the boxer’s first consideration 
was protection by the position of his body 
‘as well as by guards and parries. At the 
time of the suppression of the prize ring, 
the boxing attitude of the average pugilist 
was a marvel of grace. Taken altogether 
boxing skill has improved during the past 
thirty years, but as a sport it seems to have 
retrograded, owing entirely to the class 
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of men who have been attracted to the 
management of “boxing matches” by the 
money making possibilities. 

The sports of the future must serve 
some useful purpose besides the excite- 
ment of the contest and the speculation 
on the result. The only justifiable basis 
upon which boxing can be advocated, is 
as a “means of developing a man’s mental 
and physical ‘powers.”” While rough and 
readiness are qualities essential to the 
sport, they are not of the kind which pro- 
gressive people would encourage to the 
detriment of art and manliness. The 
elevation of the “Manly Art” should be 
of far greater importance to true lovers of 
the sport than merely “pulling off” a 
fight. Until a different class of men take 
the management of boxing matches, the 
“art” will be lost in the scramble for 
dollars, 
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By George Wood 


of figure skating, and two only, 


I N Europe there are two distinct schools 


though both schools have slight local 
variations. These are the English and 
the Continental. Skating, that is to say, 
straight-ahead skating, seems to have been 
made fashionable in England by the Royal- 
ist exiles returning from Holland at the 
restoration. Pepys in 1662 notices it, but 
it was many years before any attempt was 
made to skate on an edge. In 1772 one 
Robert Jones described the inside and out- 
side ‘edges, the forward roll, the outside 
forward 3, and other figures. His treatise 


is so advanced, however, that he must - 


have had many keen forerunners, of whose 


practice he made use. On the Continent . F 


we find elementary works on figure skating 
at about the same date, but the art does 
not seem to have flourished to any great 
extent until the visit of the American, 
Jackson Haines, to Germany and Austria 
in 1864-5. . Thanks to the wonderful per- 
formances of this skater, a new interest 
was awakened. In Germany, Austria, 
Scandinavia, and Russia he produced a 
great impression, but not so in England, 


and he does not seem to have introduced 
any new movements in the form of rockers, 
counters, or brackets; these were of later 
birth. Since the time of Jackson Haines, 
figure skating has been developed on sep- 
arate and distinct lines by the English on 
the one hand, and by the central Euro- 
peans on the other; the movements and 
figures performed are the same in each 
case, but the methods adopted are entirely 
distinct, and even opposed to one another. 

The broad distinction between the two 
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schools is that the English have laid down 
as the first rule of good figure skating, that 
the employed leg must be kept abso- 
lutely straight, unbent at the knee; the 
Continental skaters start with exactly the 
opposite rule, and insist on the bending of 
the euployed leg. 

This difference in the position of the em- 
ployed leg has logically led up to the other 
differences in the two styles. 

English skates are, as a rule, ground to a 
radius of either 6 or 7 feet, whereas Con- 
tinental skates average 54 feet radius, and 
are generally made with the blade thicker 
in the middle than at the extremities, which 
is equivalent to reducing the radius even 
more. Consequently equilibrium is much 
more stable on English skates, and with 
them the friction between the blades and 
the ice is much less than it is with the Con- 
tinental pattern. The English skater there- 
fore adopts a more upright and straight 
line attitude than the Continental, finding 
it unnecessary to use either the arms or 
the unemployed leg to preserve his bal- 
ance. The Continental skater has to use 
both, and has to bend his employed knee, 
more or less, to recover his equilibrium after 
any movement. With the large radius 
skate it is as difficult to describe a small 
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curve as it is to perform large curves with 
the small radius blades, but with the flatter 
skates the diminution of speed, once at- 
tained, is very gradual, whereas with the 
Continental skate the loss of pace is very 
rapid. 

Thus it is that Continental skaters per- 
form small intricate figures, making up 
for their lack of size by variety and delicate 
execution. The English skaters cannot fash- 
ion these small figures, and so take to com- 
bined skating, in which, with others, they 
have opportunity for skating large and 
fast, doing the “turns,” “Mohawks,” and 
so forth at great speed. National tempera- 
ment also enters the question: the cold- 
blooded, phlegmatic Englishman has an 
innate dislike to showing off, and skates 
for his pleasure only, or for the sake of ex- 
ercise; the Continental skaters, on the 
other hand, perform for the gallery, and 
satisfy themselves by exciting admiration 
of their skill in others. Thus it is that 
amongst Continental nations the style of 
the Swedes approaches nearest to that of 
the English, while that of the French, 
more mercurial and with some innate 
touch of the theatrical, differs the most, 
smacking to English notions of the acro- 
batic. 
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It has been said that the first rule of 
English skating is that the employed leg 
must be kept ‘absolutely straight; the body 
and the employed leg being in a straight 
line vertically above the bearing surface 
of the skate. .The head held erect, in con- 
tinuation of the same straight line. Strict 
rules are laid down for the position of the 
body itself, for each of the edges. 

Generally speaking the body is held flat, 
that is, the line of the shoulders will be 
nearly parallel to the employed foot, and the 
head is carried so that the skater can look 
along the leading shoulder in the direction 
of the motion. In making a turn the rule 
for the body ard head is that before the 
turn they shall be placed as nearly as pos- 
sible in the position which they should oc- 
cupy after the turn is made; this ensures 
stability on the new edge after the turn. 
The turn itself, whatever it may be, 
“three,” “rocker,” “counter,” or “ bracket,” 
is made by the muscular action of the em- 
ployed foot, or rather of the employed 
ankle. 
round from the old to the new position, the 
skater balancing nearly on the middle of 
the blade; generally the contact surface will 
be slightly in front of the middle for the 
forward turns, slightly behind for the back 
turns. The arms are to hang loosely by 
the side of the body, following, not as- 
sisting, its motion. By such a turn very 
little pace is lost, and by placing the body 
in correct position for the new edge, before 
turning, no violent effort is needed to re- 
cover equilibrium after the turn. 

The Continental skaters adopt entirely 
different methods in making a turn. In 
place of the muscular action of the em- 
ployed ankle, and the quiescence of the 
unemployed leg, and of the arms as adopted 
by the English, they use the unemployed 
leg and the arms as the motive force, the 
employed foot becoming little more than a 
pivot on which the turn is made. Pace is 


made when required by the steady swing - 


of the unemployed leg and of the arms. 
Figures thus executed are generally known 
as “kicked-figures;” properly speaking they 
are “swung-figures.” Two general rules 
may be stated for the Continental method 
of making a turn. The unemployed foot 
always performs in mid-air the inverse 
turn, so to speak, to that actually per- 
formed on the ice, and the unemployed leg 
is always swung steadily from behind to 
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By this action the foot is switched. 
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G. HUGEL, VIENNA, 
WORLD’S CHAMPION, 
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in front, in the direction of the motion, 
while the skater is traveling on an edge. 
To illustrate this we will consider an “in- 
side forward bracket turn,” executed in the 
foreign style. The skater starts off on the 
inside forward edge of the right foot. After 
the initial stroke the unemployed foot will 
be behind the employed, but as the skater 
progresses on the edges, the foot is swung 
steadily forward and across the employed 
until the two feet are nearly parallel; both 
knees are slightly bent, and the unem- 
ployed leg is kept at some distance, sep- 
arated from the employed, with the knee 
turned outwards, toe downwards. The 
arms are held away from the body, about 
waist high, the left arm being drawn some- 
what across the body. At the moment 
when the skater makes the turn he bends 
the employed knee slightly more than be- 
fore, and describes in the air with the un- 
employed foot the figure of an outside for- 
ward bracket, at the same time swinging 
his arms across the body in the direction 
of his motion. These two motions, of the 
unemployed leg and of the arms, effect the 
turn, the skate being the pivot. The 
skater is now on the outside back edge; 
his right arm is thrown slightly across his 
body, his left slightly advanced in the direc- 
tion of the motion, and his unemployed leg 
is swung steadily in the direction of the mo- 
tion away from the side of the employed. 
The figure represents the movement, the 
dotted line showing the path of the unem- 
ployed foot. (p. 695.) 
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INSIDE FORWARD EDGE. 
HUGEL. 





FORWARD BRACKET. 
SALCHOW. 


If the skater were going to do the same 
turn in the English style, he would start off 
on an inside forward edge with his legs 
touchiig, the instep of the unemployed 
agains. the heel of the employed, arms hang- 
ing loosely by his body, shoulders nearly 
parallel to the employed foot, the right 
one leading, and head erect looking along 
his right shoulder in the direction of mo- 
tion. To prepare for the bracket, he turns 
his body steadily as far as possible over 
the employed foot until the left shoulder is 
leading; the position of the head remains 
unaltered, and the feet should be kept in 
contact, the knee of the employed foot be- 
ing braced up as straight and as rigid as 
possible. The turn itself is made by 
slightly swaying the whole body forward 
onto the toe of the skate and immediately 
flicking the skate round through an angle 
of 180 degrees onto the outside back edge; 
this is done by a muscular effort of the em- 
ployed leg. The position of the head is 
still unaltered so that the skater is traveling 


INSIDE FORWARD EDGE, 
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FORWARD BRACKET TURN, 
JUST BEFORE THE TURN. 
SALCHOW. 





INSIDE FORWARD BRACKET 
TURN,JUST BEFORE THE TU RN, 
CONTINENTAL STYLE. HUGEL. 








INSIDE BRACKET, BACK EDGE 
JUST AFTER “ THREE,” 
ENGLISH STYLE. 


backwards, looking along his left, the lead- 
ing shoulder. The arms follow the motion 
of the body, swinging steadily and slowly 
after it until they again hang loosely by 
the sides. The unemployed foot never 
moves away from the employed. 

As a rule English skaters learn to do all 
the turns (four 3’s, four “rockers,” four 
“counters,” and four “brackets,’’); threes, 
two turns, brackets, double brackets to a 
center; Q’s and reverse Q’s; Mohawks and 
Choctaws, though these are steps rather 
than figures. Of these the Q’s are the only 
ones which can be called “ picture figures,” 
so that the English skater, if asked to ex- 
hibit, has a somewhat limited repertoire, 
only experts realizing the difficulties and 
the varieties of the turns. These turns 
also are done at high speed and cover a 
large area of ice so that a spectator hardly 
notices the turn for the length of the edge 
before and after it. 

As the result of this sameness in his 
skating the Englishman must needs find 
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means of adding variety, while yet skating 
the old turns; this he gets in “combined 
skating.” As may be gathered from the 
name, “combined skating” means that 
several skaters perform together. The or- 
dinary number for a combined figure is four 
men, but as many as sixteen or twenty can 
skate together, but with large numbers a 
variation of the ordinary method is used, 
called “simultaneous combined skating.” 
Taking the typical case of four skaters, the 
men stand at the four points of the com- 
pass round an orange, or some other mark, 
called the center. Two of them (those fac- 
ing north and south, for instance) form the 
first pair, the others (east and west) the 
second pair. One of the first pair calls the 
figure to be skated, and he and his partner 
start off on the same foot, but in opposite 
directions, crossing one another at the 
center; both skate exactly the same figure, 
making the turns and new strokes as nearly 
as possible at the same moment. Di- 
rectly the first pair have passed the center 
the second pair follow suit, skating the 








INSIDE BACK LOOP. HUGEL 
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ENGLISH STYLE. 
COUNTER, BODY IN CORRECT 
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same figure on the same foot, but starting 
at right angles to the path of the first pair; 
the turns and strokes they make just after 
they are made by the first pair. The figure 
can contain any arrangement of edges and 
turns, the skaters getting twenty or thirty 
yards away from the center, traveling for 
the most part on the circumference of an 
imaginary circle passing through the center. 
The figures are so arranged that the skaters 
eventually return to the center, the first 
pair crossing one another again, the sec- 
ond pair passing directly after the first 
pair, as close on their heels as possible. 
The figure is repeated on the other foot or 


‘a new figure is called without any halt at 


the center. If the four skaters keep 
square during the progress ofthe figure, 
and if the second pair get up to the center 
really close behind the first pair, the effect 
is very ‘good indeed. 

Every time the four skaters arrive at the 
center it looks as if there must be a colli- 
sion, yet somehow each man just misses 
the others, by a hair’s breadth only it seems; 
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or at the critical moment there is a sharply 
called “turn” and the skaters are diverging 
from one another as rapidly as they were 
converging a moment before the imminent 
disaster. 

There is a regular system for calling a 
figure. Usually a figure will open with the 
eall “twice back,’ by skating which the 
performers get well away from the center; 
“once back” means that the skater starts 
off on an outside forward edge; after trav- 
eling three or four yards he turns a three, 
thus getting into the inside back edge; 
he then drops on to the outside back edge 
of the other foot, on which he travels ten 
or twelve yards; striking off again onto the 
outside forward edge of the original foot, 
and performing the figure over again, the 
skater does “twice back.’”’ In the system 
of “calls” adopted throughout England, 
“and” always implies a change of foot; 
“center”? means that the skater is to ap- 
proach the center in such a way that the 
mark lies outside his curve; “ off-center” 
means that he must approach so that the 
mark lies inside his curve; “about” 
means a reversal of direction on the same 
edge; “forward” means the outside for- 
ward edge, the other edges being named 
e. g., “inside back edge,” particular turns 


are named e. g., “back inside center brack- 
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et”? when the skater would perform the 
bracket turn at the center. 

The chief skating clubs in England are: 
The Skating Club, Wimbledon, London, 
Tunbridge, Thames Valley, Ipswich, and 
Oxford; in Scotland the most important 
is the Edinburgh club, which is the oldest of 
all, dating back certainly to 1784. All 
these clubs have their own skating tests, 
varying in difficulty from the old Edin- 
burgh test “to jump over three top hats 
placed on the top of one another on the 
ice,’ and the Cambridge ladies’ test, “to 
skate across the club ice unassisted,” to the 
present day difficult Wimbledon test. 

Owing probably to the want of regular 
skating in England, artificial rinks have 
been constructed, notably Niagara and 
Prince’s Club in London, and a rink at 
Brighton. The ice produced is hard, but 
cuts up very easily, so that after it has: 
been skated on for any length of time the 
surface becomes very slow. 

The introduction of these rinks have 
had a good effect in one way, insomuch 
that many people have learned to skate 
and have been bitten by a keenness for 
figure skating which they would have 
otherwise missed, but on the other hand, 
the effect on those who can:‘already skate 
is bad. The rinks are too small, and too 
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CONTINENTAL SCHOOL FIGURES AND EIGHTS ON AN IMAGINARY AXIS. 


crowded to allow of combined figure skat- 
ing, ahd there are the same difficulties at- 
tending the practice’ of the “turns” at high 
speed in the true English form. As the 
result skaters take to performing picture- 
figures’ and have adopted.a hybrid and 
ugly style of skating, neither English nor 
pure Continental. 

The figures executed by Continental skat- 
ers are of every kind, chiefly one-footed; 
they comprise toe-spins, pirouettes, jumps 
(which are not considered legitimate figures 
by some Continental schools); grapevines, 
and beautiful arrangements of “loops,” 
“turns,” and “pig-ears.’”’ All these latter 
figures, picture figures, are done on a 
small scale, whereby they can be appre- 
ciated the more easily by the spectators; 
many of them are named after the skaters 
who first invented them, and are recognized 
generally by these names, such as Engel- 
mann’s star, Hiigel’s spin, and many 
others. While a really good Continental 
skater is performing, the onlooker is as- 
tonished at the skater’s grace and rhyth- 
mical motion; the body bends and sways 
in beautiful curves, while the arms and un- 
employed leg swing in graceful emphasis 
of the body’s motion. On examining the 
marks left on the ice, one marvels at the 
extraordinary accuracy of the skating; the 
figures are wonderfully square and sym- 
metrical, the corresponding parts being 
made. almost exactly the same size. In 
fact they are skated almost as accurately 
as they can be drawn. 

The difference between the two schools, 
English and Continental, is very marked 
when their exponents are skating to music. 


The Englishman is unaccustomed to skate 
“on his own” to music, but performs on 
these occasions hand-in-hand figures with 
one or more skaters, “scuds,’”’ as they are 
called. .The Continental skater also per- 
forms hand-in-hand, but, in addition, has 
a large selection of dance steps which he 
skates alone, keeping perfect time with the 
music, his body swaying this way or that 
with beautiful rhythm: his hand-in-hand 
figures are of the non-progressive type, 
where the skaters continually go over the 


_same ground tracing pretty combinations 


of circling figures on the ice. With the 
English much ground is covered in their 
“scuds,” the skating being remarkable for 
pace and dash rather than for grace. Of 
these figures there are an endless variety, 
introducing the “turns,” “Mohawks,” and 
“Choctaws,” to be skated by two or more 
people. 

Throughout the Continent a certain set 
of figures—the school figures—are recog- 
nized as the correct training for a skater. 
These comprise nearly every possible ar- 
rangement of the “serpentines,” “loops,” 
and “turns’’; as an example of one of 
these we take the continuous bracket figure, 
Gegendreier-schlangenbogen-gegendreier. 

The skater starts on an outside forward 
edge of the right foot and makes a bracket, 
returning to his starting point on the inside . 
back edge; there he makes a serpentine 
getting on to the outside, back edge, and 
then again makes a bracket turn coming 
back to the center on the inside forward, 
edge; the skater then performs the. same 
figure on the left foot, starting on the. in- 
side edge forward. The two halves of the 
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eight are to be made the same size and the 
turns are to be symmetrically placed op- 
posite one another on an imaginary axis 
dividing the figure equally; the serpentines 
must be symmetrical with respect to a sec- 
ond imaginary axis at right angles to the 
first. These imaginary axes enter in all 
the school figures, so that all are expected 
to be symmetrical, with the two halves 
of the figures similar and similarly placed. 

The school figures are accepted through- 
out the Continent, but this does not mean 
that there is one and only one Continental 
style of skating. In the main all Con- 
tinental skaters adopt the same methods, 
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actly the style of one or the other of these; 
Munich follows Stockholm; Berlin, Pesth, 
and St. Petersburg follow Vienna. It 
may be that in the course of time one un- 
alterable standatd will be laid down, to 
be aimed at by all Continental skaters, 
complete and defined as to the smallest 
points of the art; for during the last two 
or three years the Swedish skaters have 
learned and assimilated something of the 
Viennese and vice versa. At first this in- 
terchange was one of figures, only, inde- 
pendent of the methods adopted. in per- 
forming these figures, but now the styles 
also are becoming intermingled, each find- 
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but just as English skaters differ on the 
correct carriage of the unemployed leg, 
and on some other minor points, so the 
Continental schools are not all agreed on 
certain points; each school adds some par- 
ticular detail to the commonly adopted 
general methods. In central Europe the 
most important skating centers are Stock- 
holm, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, and Buda- 
Pesth. 

Berlin and Buda-Pesth have not pro- 
duced any skaters of the first rank during 
the last few years, and practically the 
number of differing schools is reduced to 
two, the Swedish and the Viennese, since 
the other clubs imitate more or less ex- 


ing that something of the other’s methods 
was advisable, as making the performance 
of these figures the more‘easy. 

At the present time the most famous 
representatives of these two schools of 
figure skating are Ulrich Salchow of Stock- 
holm, European champion 1899, 1900; and 
Gustav Hiigel of Vienna, world’s champion 
for 1898, 1899, 1900; indeed, these two 
skaters may be said to stand unrivalled by 
any other of any school whatsoever. 

The chief difference between the Swedish 
and Viennese schools is this: The Swedish 
skaters judge of the performance of any 
given figure by the marks left on the ice, 
the Viennese by’ the grace and apparent 














ease of the skater himself, and not so much 
by his results on the ice. The Viennese 
include, as skating, only such figures as in 
the making the skater never leaves the ice; 
the Swedes include jumps, in which the 
skater leaves the ice altogether. Thus it 
is that the Viennese are more mannered 
in their skating than the Swedes; exact 
rules being laid down for the position of 
the body, arms, unemployed leg, head, and 
hands, by following which the skater may 
arrive at the most graceful attitude. 
Grace the Viennese skaters do attain to a 
very marked degree, but it is at some sacri- 
fice of size, boldness, and, except with the 
very best performers, of accuracy; dash 
they have, this being consistent with grace. 
The Swedes skate larger, and therefore 
more quietly, gracefully, but with a more 
subdued and less rhythmical grace. The 
accuracy of their skating is astonishing; 
the placing of turns and loops being per- 
fect, and the actual turns are made on true 
edges. The dash of the Swedish skater is 
shown in his jumps, but then it is a ques- 
tion as to whether such figures should be 
called skating. At the same time the 
Swedish skater is evidently more careless 
of the position of his members, and at 
times, in his effort to make a perfectly true 
turn, may look actually ungraceful. 

Apart from the school figures, the Swedes 
practise picture figures to a large extent, 
indifferent as to their own appearance, so 
long as the figure made on the ice is per- 
fect; these picture figures the Viennese con- 
sider injurious, spoiling a skater’s form, and 
although they can, and do sometimes, 
skate such figures, they prefer elaborate 
and difficult dance steps, wherein there is 
full scope for graceful motion of the body; 
the performance of these dance steps is 
judged of by the general effect of the skat- 
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ing, not by the excellence of the individ- 
ual steps; if the skating is graceful and ap- 
pears easy and effortless it is good; if there 
is any appearance of effort or if it appears 
ungraceful, it is bad. 

The school figures have been drawn up 
by the International Skating Union, under 
whose management are held all skating 
championships on the Continent. Cor- 
responding in some way to this body there 
is in England the National Skating Asso- 
ciation, but there has never been an En- 
glish figure-skating championship. The N. 
S. A. has done much towards encouraging 
English skating by introducing three skat- 
ing tests, which can be attempted before 
competent judges by all members of the 
association, the successful candidates re- 
ceiving medals. These tests are of pro- 
gressive difficulty. 

One branch of the English school is 
known as the Anglo-Swiss school of skat- 
ing. At St. Moritz, Davos, and Grindel- 
wald in Switzerland there is certainty of 
skating from the beginning of December. 
until the end of March, and thither En- 
glish enthusiasts go to practise their favor- 
ite sport. At all three places English 
skating clubs have been formed, with more 
or less severe tests; in addition opportuni- 
ties have been afforded there for passing 
the N.S. A. tests. Generally speaking, the 
Anglo-Swiss school is more mannered than 
the pure English school, laying down strict 
rules of good style in skating, and paying 
much attention to small details. At these 
Swiss resorts combined skating also is 
much practised, and much has been done 
in extending and adding to this form of 
figure skating. At Davos there is addi- 
tional incentive, since it has become a 
recognized training ground for many of 
the best European figure skaters in the Con- 
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tinental style; thus English skaters have 
opportunity of studying the methods of 
other nations, much to their own advan- 
tage in the matter of continuous and pict- 
ure-figure skating. 

Skating competitions have found but lit- 
tle favor in England, but for the last eight 
or nine years there has been an English 
style competition at Davos, which has 
proved a great success. The competition 
includes a selection from the turns to be 
done at high speed at a fixed center, and a 
certain number of combined figures. These 
the competitors hear for the first time, when 
they are called on to skate them; lots are 
drawn to arrange who skates with whom, 
two skaters performing together. This 
Bowl Competition, as it is called, has en- 
couraged first-class skaters to keep in regu- 
lar practice, and gives the younger skaters 
something to work for in addition to the 
N.S. A. tests. 

The big skating event of each year is 
the World’s Championship under the man- 
agement of the I. 8. U. This body names 
the date and the place at which the compe- 
tition shall take place, and selects judges, 
as representative as possible of all the na- 
tions belonging to the union. Davos has 
been fortunate in being the place chosen 
somewhat frequently of late years; properly 
each nation in turn is supposed to have 
the honor of entertaining the champions, 
but bad weather frequently necessitates an 
alteration. There must be five judges at 
least ; these mark independently, each judge 
placing his men according to his own marks. 
At the end that competitor who is placed 
first by a majority of the judges takes the 
title World’s Champion, even though on 
the total of the marks he may not be first. 

The actual competition is in two parts: 
In the first are a selection from the school 
figures, eight or nine in number; in the 
second part each skater is allowed five min- 
utes during which time he performs what- 
ever he thinks fit. Viennese and Berlin 
skaters will, as a rule, spend a good deal 
of their time doing dance steps, and spins; 
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Swedes and Munich skaters will exhibit 
jumps and picture figures. 

In addition to the World’s Championship 
there is also the European Championship, 
conducted in exactly the same way and 
bringing out probably the same competitors 
that competed in the greater event. It is 
partly owing to this frequent competition 
that Continental skaters of different schools 
are beginning to modify their own peculiar- 
ities and are gradually adopting one com- 
mon style, for a competitor finds that his 
rival gains on some particular figure and at 
once sets himself to learn that figure in his 
rival’s style. This is an excellent thing. 
since in time, it may lead to the adoption 
of one fixed general standard throughout 
Europe, so far as the particular class of fig- 
ures performed by the Continental skaters 
are concerned. English skaters will also, it 
is to be hoped, adopt this style where 
necessary, though for their own specialty— 
combined skating—their straight knee style 
is the only possible and correct one. 

There is one more point of difference 
between the English and Continental skat- 
ers which is not without importance—that 
of dress. At one period in England com- 
bined-figure skaters performed in top hats 
and tail coats; those days have passed, and 
all is nowadays for comfort and for ease, 
with considerable loss, it must be said, in 
appearance. The Englishman chooses the 
perhaps most comfortable costume, but cer- 
tainly the most inelegant; the curves of the 
body are hid by a loose jacket, and the legs 
are disguised in loose trousers or in knicker- 
bockers. The garments flap hideously 
around the skater as he progresses. The 
Continental skater wears either tights (if 
nature has been kind) with a close-fitting, 
high-necked coat, or else high boots of the 
Hessian type with close-fitting trousers. 
Thus every line of the figure is shown, and 
attention is called to every graceful curve 
as the body sways this way or that. It is 
clothing the body so that it appears at 
its best in its exercise of the art of figure 
skating. 
























HE late war between Spain and the 

| United States had barely been de- 
clared when a message was wired 

from Fort Myers, Florida, to Washington, 
which gave rise to this brief paragraph in 


the Associated Press columns: “ Billy Bow-. 


legs and Tommy Tiger-Tail, with two com- 
panies of Seminoles from the Everglades, 
have asked permission to join the United 
States troops against Spain.” Many glanced 
at the paragraph with indifference; a few 
thought that the Indians were growing de- 
voted patriots; while here and there a man 
read the sentence thoughtfully, and perhaps 
twice over, and recalled the prowess of old 
Aripeka and his contemporaries, the ances- 
tors of these volunteers from the Ever- 
glades; and the fierce valor of the renowned 
Indians of Tiger-Tail Island. Glancing back 
down the long vista of years he saw the 
Spaniard wresting from the Seminole, 
through treachery and slaughter, stretch 
after stretch of the fair Floridian shores, 
lake after lake, forest after forest, island 
after island. From the landing of Narvaez, 
back in a past that is well-nigh traditional, 
down to their last day on the peninsula, no 
page can be turned that records aught save 
cruelty from the Spaniard to the Indian— 
cruelty more savage than is dealt by sav- 
ages. It is not strange that hatred of the 
Spanish race, and a burning desire for ven- 
geance, are the strongest traits heredity 
bestows upon the descendants of Hirrhigua 
and Aripeka. 

The western coast of Florida is peculiarly 
interesting in connection with the relations 
of these two races; for here the earliest atro- 
cities were committed by the one, and here 
the latest stand was made by the other. 
Though centuries have passed since the 
lateen sails of De Soto and Narvaez brought 
the first white man’s shallop to. Tampa 
Bay, the green translucent waters show 
the same placid beauty now as then; the 
giant live oaks still trail their gray fes- 
toons; the warm gulf tide yet beats near at 
hand; the tropic breath of an eternal June 
fans the shores, and by night the Southern 
Cross lifts up that great, golden star which 
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By Leonora Beck Ellis, 


the old cavaliers must have gazed on as 
some wondrous sky beacon. These are 
nature’s indelible marks, unchanging 
through the ages, because there can never 
be.a need to alter perfection. But, beyond 
these, what marvelous changes have been 
wrought! Populous towns and cities are 
here, traffic, progress, advancement! while 
a mighty armament greeted the late-com- 
ing Spaniard, where the earlier found only 
the wigwams and dug-outs of. a scat- 
tered and’ primitive people, destined to 
sink away before rapine, and a cruelty 
with which they could not cope. 

Two days’ fair sailing from Tampa Bay 
northward along the coast will bring one 
to the mouth of the Homosassa, the Indian 
“River of Fish.” This is a conspicuously 
beautiful stream, measuring only twelve 
miles from its cradle in those great spark- 
ling springs or lakelets under the magno- 
lias and laurels, to its union with the gulf, 
in a gleaming splendor of jewel-like islands. 
Its source supplies it with so goodly a vol- 
ume of water that it does not need to go 
through the phases of brook and rivulet 
before it becomes a broad, fair river, sweep- 
ing down to the fulfilment of its destiny 
between banks that rise protectingly above 
it; not lying flat, sodden, and marshy as 
with many Florida streams. Its bed is 
chiefly white sand, or lime rock, with oc- 
casional short stretches of loam, hidden by 
the lush water grasses that swing and sway 
in ever-shifting mosaics. 

The waters are of such wonderful lim- 
pidity that, gliding over them and gazing 
steadfastly into their depths—where you 
can see the shadowy bass and sheeps- 
head, the scintillant trout and mackerel 
moving in happy myriads through crys- 
talline chambers, across green, white, 
and golden floors—you feel this to be a 
dream river, yourself but part of a sleep 
romance. Lift your eyes for re-assur- 
ance, and they are gladdened by the 
beauty of shore and island. The vivid 
foliage and voluptuous bloom of magnolia 
and bay recede, only to make room for 
stately oak, beech, and pine; these to be 
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TRE LAST CHIEF TIGER-TAIL, 
GREAT GRANDSON OF THE FIRST RENOWNED 
CHIEF OF THAT NAME, 





‘that of Cceur de Leon. 


succeeded by deep-reaching hammocks 
whose luxu iance of growth furnishes 
covert for the deer, bear, and wild cat. 
Then come the slight lime bluffs, and 
your gaze lifts to the sky, seen through a 
fringe of palm and palmetto. A mile- 
long line of great sheltery cedars will 
come next, and it will push amiably 
straight on through a magnificent forest 
of live oaks. The river, always of con- 
siderable breadth as well as depth, is 
constantly dallying to embrace exquisite 
tiny isles of palm, jessamine, and myrtle. 

But five miles before it reaches the 
Gulf, the main stream is divided by an 
island that is large enough to be taken 
seriously. This is Tiger-Tail, and three 
dynasties have lorded it over those pleas- 
ant woods and waters. Barely twenty 
acres in extent, the little strip of earth 
has received an impress from three very 
notable phases of America’s develop- 
ment. The vast mysterious shell-mounds 
along its shores, the singularly abundant 


Spear and arrowheads, drills, plummets 


and flint tomahawks, found among its 
stones, are the latest lingering traces of 
the first régime. A few strongly built 
cisterns and vaults, some heaps of decay- 
ing masonry, and a row of ancient cedar- 
wood cabins, with wide fireplaces, and 
vestiges of pothooks, stay the vanishing 
of the second. But the third?—there is 
an animated group coming and going 
about a trio of tents, while rods, reels, 
gamebags, cameras, Winchesters, lunch- 
baskets, portfolios, and cases of seltzer- 
water are mingled in gay confusion. 
Could plainer answer be made? 

When the Spaniard, with his strong 
forces and equipment, had thinned the 
ranks of the Seminole, until only a few 
haughty, silently suffering chiefs were 
left, each with his handful of followers; 
and when the Latins had beaten these 
back foot by foot until little remained 
to them of their beautiful and beloved 
Florida, save the quagmires of the Great 
Morass and the miasmatic covert of the 
Everglades, one warrior of mighty body 
and heart invoked his god and his retain- 
ers to help him hold his favorite hunting- 
ground forever against the invaders. This 
chief was known as Tiger-Tail; a name 
as honorably won and proudly borne as 
His favorite 
hunting-ground was an island in the 
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River of Fish, destined thenceforth to bear 
his own name and become an object of 
historic as well as picturesque interest. 
Many advantages conspired to fit that 
little spot of earth to be the final strong- 
hold of a courageous but defeated and 
vanishing people. Its food resources were 
great: the circling waters teemed with 
fish, oysters, clams, mussels, conchs, tur- 


va 
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rels and hares to feed many men through 
long sieges; while beyond the narrower 
branch of the river the main shore ran out 
in a similar but much vaster jungle, and 
was similarly populated, with numerous 
black bear superadded. 

A hunt there, when the scouts pro- 
claimed the enemy distant, would often 
lay up many months’ store of meat. The 


* “RUINS OF THE OLD. YULE® SUGAR MILL, | 
sen SECOND DYNASTY.) <°). i <'. 


‘tles and porpoise. At low tide, excellent 
drinking water could be had from the 
adjacent creek. It was densely wooded, 
especially upon its western half, which was 
scarcely more than a jungle of cedar, cab- 
bage palmetto, and bamboo, woven to- 
gether impenetrably in places by stout 
sea grape and trumpet vines. 

In this deep lair dwelt enough deer, 
oppossums, raccoons, wild turkeys, squir- 


island. and*:adjacent coasts bore a spon- 
taneous and abundant crop of fruits, nuts, 
esculent roots.and herbs, and the squaws 
diligently cultivated their thrifty patches 
of maize. 

The position was also extremely advan- 
tageous for defensive, and at times offen- 
sive, warfare. So small a spot, situated 
in a very broad and open river, was easily 
guarded; half of it being impenetrable to 
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any but wild beasts and Indians, the 
other half required but few to watch it. 
Thus it was a simple matter for Tiger-Tail 
and his scanty band to keep back large 
forces of the enemy. Twice, if no more, 
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kinsmen. But the warrior’s time came 
to die. Even to that fierce soul in its 
parting moments it must have been a joy 
to know that he was dying within the 
realm his valor had maintained against 














ABANDONED CABINS OF THE OLD YULEE PLANTATION. 


when the latter were off guard—once far up 
the stream, and once many miles inland— 
the Seminoles silently stole to the hostile 
camp by night and satisfied, in some part, 
the thirst for vengeance on those who had 
robbed them of their native land and 


every attack, and that no Spanish hand 
had driven the final dart. - 

When Tiger-Tail had passed away, 
other chiefs arose, but none of his spirit 
and mold. In a few brief years those of 
his people who had not followed him, were 














The Winter’s Will 


in the morasses and everglades, while his 
island kingdom was a recognized portion 
of the new State of Florida, which had 
been ceded by the Spaniards to the United 
States of America. 

A new dynasty, the second, had arisen 
upon the island: David L. Yulee, whose 
name the United States Senate was one 
day to ring with, was a Floridian, and at 
home a king in all but name. Six thous- 
and acres in one tract upon the Homosassa 
and inland, a veritable principality ac- 
knowledged his lordship; and of all the six 
thousand, he looked on Tiger-Tail Island 
as the jewel; and there he built his favorite 
residence, erecting on the eastern side of 
the island, in a palm grove, the cedar 
cabins of his household slaves. Two miles 
up the river, a few yards from the site of 
the present Homosassa Inn, was the land- 
ing from which he visited his vast sugar- 
plantation, the largest at that time in the 
United States. Here in sugar season, a 
thousand slaves were employed ; and though 
that dynasty, too, has passed away, a row 
of cabins a mile inland fronting a won- 
drously beautiful grove of moss-draped 
live oaks and feathery date palms, still 
marks the site of the principal “ quarters;” 
while near at hand the wreck of a sugar 
mill, with lusty maple trees grown out of 
its huge boilers, makes a picturesque ruin 
visited by many sightseers. 

Thus, on Tiger-Tail, with his magnifi- 
cent principality lying just across the sil- 
very stream, lived Yulee, like an Eastern 
potentate among his countless slaves. 
His great mansion, amid orange and pome- 
granate groves, was sumptuously appointed 
and many guests of renown, from: this 
country and Europe, visited the island 
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prince and admired the splendor, as well 
as the picturesqueness, of his living. 

He it was that organized the ‘ ‘Florida 
Railway and Navigation Co.,” building 
what is now known as the Florida Central 
and Peninsular Railroad—chiefly, he said, 
to have better facilities for his own travel 
and that of his friends—and secondarily 
to haul his sugar to the markets. 

An old canal way linking the Homosassa 
river to the little Homosassa still stands 
opposite Tiger-Tail, the reminder of a 
curious little incident of our Civil War. 
A Federal gunboat was lying just inside 
the Homosassa, waiting for Yulee’s slaves 
to be brought down, while those same 
slaves were being conveyed by night, 
through a canal of their own constructing, 
to their master’s large schooners anchored 
in the Gulf north of the blockaded point. 
The slaves were captured at Cedar Key 
and thence transported to New Orleans. 

But the magnificence of Yulee, like the 
forlorn courage of the Seminole chief, had 
its day and passed—the second régime 
ended. The Southern lord has long been 
dead; and his palatial home, ravaged by 
fire, fell, many years ago, intodecay andruin. 

Four years ago, a fine old century plant, 
a veritable giant, bloomed upon Tiger-Tail, 
sending up a tall shaft radiantly flowered. 
It stood beside the ruined portal of Senator 
Yulee’s home. In its earlier unfolding, 
the red chief had often rested his stern 
and somber eyes upon it. But this one 
flower of a hundred years, came neither 
to gladden the sovereign of the wilderness, 
nor to crown the splendid luxury of the 
old South’s aristocratic home: it came to 
delight the sportsman, the third dynastic 
lord of Tiger-Tail. ‘ 


THE WINTER’S WILL 


By Arthur Ketcham 


The Winter’s will the Northwind’s sword fulfils; 
His henchman, Frost, in pity will not spare. 

All gaunt and stark he strips the conquered hills, 
And holds them in his rigid grip, all bare. 











GOOSE SHOOTING ON THE GULF COAST 


By Emerson Hough 


WAY down south in Dixie there is a 
land which is part salt marsh and 
part salt water, part French and 

part Spanish, part American and part 
otherwise. In this uncertain country there 
is a dividing line, also uncertain. On one 
side of this line they call a bluebill a 
“do-gree” (dos gris—“ gray-back’’); on the 
other side they may call a bluebill by his 
Northern name, or include him under the 
general term of patos, since, in the far 
Southwest, man becomes too lazy to 
specify very strenuously. West from New 
Orleans reaches the patois of the Acadian 
market hunters, who live amphibiously in 
the slimy marshes of the Gulf Coast, and 
eastward from old Mexico stretches the 
speech of Spain, of men too lazy to hunt 
for market, and too tired to particularize. 
At the meeting place of the two speeches 
there is good winter shooting for wild fowl. 
From France to Spain on the Gulf Coast is a 
long sail by centerboarder, and all of it is 
over paradise. Not the celebrated “sports- 
man’s paradise”—the use of which term 
ought to make one fear a sudden retribu- 
tion—but an actual paradise for wild fowl. 
The narrow keys of that low-lying coast— 
the same coast where the waves swallowed 
up the fated City of Galveston—run for 
hundreds of miles irregularly parallel to the 
mainland, and between these keys and the 
main shore there extend wide and shallow 
bays, full of feed such as all wild fowl love. 
There are short and juicy grasses that grow 
on the tidal flats, whereon redheads feed till 
they become fat, and as tasteful as any can- 
vasback that ever lived. There are little 
fishes and crustaceans for certain water folk 
which stand on their heads as comfortably 
as they float on an even keel. Inland there 
are wide arms, and lakes of shallow water, 
full of the wild celery, most prized of all food 
for water fowl. Grasses shed their seeds be- 
times, and here and there an acorn grove 
shows mast for fowl as well as swine. In- 
land some miles, more or less as the case 
may be, there are fresh water lagunas, 
where daily the wild fowl find that fresh 
water which they must have every day, no 


matter how closely they cling to the salt 
water at other times. Moreover, here isa 
climate which allows the little negro boys to 
run barefoot at Christmas time. Here, 
sometimes near the wild celery ponds, the 
oranges hang on the trees until late in De- 
cember. Over it all there is the sense of 
calm and restfulness. Surely this is para- 
dise, and sure it is that here come, from the 
far North, on their mysterious annual jour- 
ney, all the legions of the fowl seeking a 
winter home. From November till Febru- 
ary, the coast marshes are lined or filled 
with thousands upon thousands of joyous, 
squawking fowl, exulting in their emancipa- 
tion from the icy North. The wild fowl, as 
well as we, have their Alps and Yellow- 
stones, and their Rivieras as well. 

Marsh ducks by _ millions—“puddle 
ducks” they call them on the coast; and 
they do not shoot them, because they are 
too common to find a market—mallards, 
pintails, teal, all the shallow water species 
live among the marshes that break back 
inland from the main coast. A little farther 
out, toward the salt or brackish waters, 
range the redheads, the biuebills, canvas- 
backs and others of the deep water ducks. 
Sometimes upon one of the little keys or 
islands you may find an arm or creek of 
partly fresh water running back inland for a 
mile or more. The spot is heralded a mile 
distant by the ceaseless babel of the 
gathered legions. The wild bugling of the 
tall white crane is heard at times, and 
again that soft, sweet, indescribably musi- 
cal and strangely sad note of the great wild 
swan. In steady chorus rises the ceaseless 
squawking of Mother Mallard, exceeding 
fat and much content with life. Along the 
beach run flocks of willets, and avocets, and 
godwits, all the common shore birds. The 
place is alive with countless busy life. 
These hidden wayfarers know that for a 
time they have reached a place of safety. 
There are some sportsmen—who, however, 
do not dwell in Texas—who think that all 
the wild fowl should be left unmolested on 
the Gulf Coast throughout the winter. Be 
that as it may, these legions show a certain 
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canniness of their own in self protection. 
Anchor off the key, and bombard the place 
too steadily for a few days, and presently 
you shall find them haunting another dis- 
tant resort, which you must find before you 
can trouble them. 

Now, along these little bays and arms 
and brackish ponds, and especially at times 
along the great sand bars which line the 
shores upon the one side or other of the wide 
shallow bays, there may at times be seen 
myriads of those noble and wary fowls, the 
wild geese, most difficult of all the game to 
beguile within reach of the gun. Here, as 
on the burned fields of the North, these 
birds show their ancient intellect. It is for 
the silly, shallow feeders to grow suddenly 
fatuous in this mild and mellow air. Mon- 
sieur Honker takes no chances. You will 
mark his resting place to be far out on some 
bar, where not even a rifle shot may reach 
the close-packed ranks, and where ap- 
proach by land or water would be detected 
long before a shooter could come within 
range. You sail, for instance, in your little 
hunting schooner along the coast until you 
find a little narrow neck opening into some 
bay, where you know there is celery and 
where you wish to do some business with the 
canvasbacks. As you feel for the channel 
going in, you note this bar, the wash of the 
inner bay, spread out flat and far on one 
side or other of the opening. The long dark 
line a mile away is, by the glass, determined 
to be a mass. of geese. Not the foolish 
white geese—these are milling around in 
their own way, much further inland, a 
thousand in a flock, over some bit of sweet 
short grass, which they have found at the 
edge of the sea marsh. This dark line on 
the sand bar is made up of the real honkers, 
the brown-backed, white-throated Canada 
geese themselves. 

The schooner feels its way in the shallow 
bay, and at last comes to anchor. The 
duck boats put out for the blinds, which 
will be seen already built in the open 
water, made ‘with poles thrust deep into 
the soft mud, and ‘with brush interwoven 
about the frame, so that a boat may be 
run inside the blind and there sit com- 
fortably in quite a heavy sea. 

It is perhaps near noon, and the shooters 
do not find so much to do in the duck 
blinds as they will later in the day. Over 
all the quiet scene, weirdly attractive 
and fascinating, with that strange sug- 


gestiveness of all marsh landscapes, the 
warm Texas sun shines down, mellowing 
every impulse of the human heart. The 
sweaters are removed. The shooters lounge 
on the boat floors, or on the sand of the 
near by shore. The Janguor of the air 
enters the blood. The guns are idle. 
On the mast of the little schooner the tiny 
little burgee flaps but infrequently. The 
brooding spell of a winter that is warm 
spreads over everything. 

Suddenly there is heard, far off, indis- 
tinct, so that at first the direction cannot 
be determined, the distant voice of trav- 
eling fowl, soft, vague, indistinct but un- 
mistakable. Into it there comes the nasal 
note of the honker; ongh-ongh-ah-ook! 
Every man suddenly sits up. 

The thin distant line which is now sought 
for by all will not, at this hour, be seen 
coming from the sea. The old goose hun- 
ters of the party know this, though it may 
be the first time they ever saw this little 
bay. They know very well that here, as 
well as in the North, a wild goose is as 
methodical as a clock. This is a part of 
the first flight coming in for the noon rest, 
and the place to look for them, therefore, is 
inland, and not toward thesea. And there 
they are at last spied out, a thin waving 
line, dipping and rising, and spreading and 
extending, and all the time growing bigger 
and blacker, and all the time coming on. 

They come on, and be sure they do not 
hug the rush lined shores of the little bay, 
nor do they cross it direct, for even then 
they must pass one spot where an enemy 
might hide. No, they circle inland, over 
the little trickle of water which runs into 
the head of the bay, and then out towards 
the neck where the bay debouches. Here 
they cross the main land at just that point 


‘where the land is highest and the ground 


most bare. As it happens, this is a head- 
land where the cattle have been wont to 
roam for ages. It is a shallow, barren soil, 
carrying nothing but a wiry gray grass, 
harsh as the hair ona terrier’s back. Not 
a tree, not a shrub, not even a scraggy 
cactus stands anywhere above the even 
surface. Here and there the hard face of 
the soil is cut with deep little cowpaths, 
which break down from the high ground 
to the flat sands where the brackish water 
seeps out from the bay. 

‘Well, wouldn’t that excite your pity?” 
says the old goose hunter, who has learned 
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these things, after watching the flock 
finally drop and skim off even with the 
salt water, in the direction of the distant 
sand bar. ‘‘There ought to be pity, not 
for the geese, but for us. Trust a goose 
to furnish brains! Now, here we are. In 
two hours there will be a million geese over 
here, and there isn’t a spear of grass to 
hide a jackrabbit! Oh, you wait till two 
o’clock, and you'll be seeing things! Just 
you wait.” 

‘‘Why,”’ says one unacquainted with 
life, ‘‘we can cut’ grass and things, easy 
enough, and build a row of blinds clear 
across this place.” 

‘*Yes, so we could,” says the older man, 
sweetly. ‘‘We could also send to the boat 
for the dinner horn. We could build fires, 
and send up a pillar of cloud by day. We 
could stand up here in a row, like an army 
with banners, if we wanted to. There are 
indeed a great many nice things which we 
could do, if we wanted to advise these old 
boys to get around some other way. But, 
as I take it, we want to get some of ’em, 
not merely to amuse them, or to show once 
more to goosedom that man is but a worm 
alongside of a gander that talks bass.” 

Lapsing into silence, the leader of the 
party, himself a man who talks bass, wan- 
ders away, distraught, across this bare- 
faced bluff, with hands in his pockets and 
eyes cast down, but none the less engaged 
in thought. He scans every foot of the 
ground carefully, and at last he gets his 
cue. Stooping down, he looks along the 
surface of the ground. ‘‘Oh, Jimmie!’ 
he calls out, ‘‘get over there and lie down 
in one of those cowpaths.” Jimmie does 
so, but sticks up an inquiring head. “Oh, 
get down, squeeze yourself flat, there! Get 
your gun down by you now, and lie still 
for a while.” 

He goes away and looks from different 
distances at the figure prone in the gullied- 
out path; and then he goes back to the 
party at the edge of the bay, 

‘‘Get into the boats,” he orders, “every 
man jack of you, and pull to the schooner 
for grub. In less than an hour we've got 
to be back here.” 

It is done as commanded, for in a large 
hunting party there must be a leader, as 
in the German, or in a cavalry charge, in 
the wheat pit, or the counting room. Half 
past one o’clock sees the whole party 
strung across the face of the bluff, each 
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man hugging the bottom of a cow path as 
closely as he can. Two men are peremp- 
torily dismissed, as being evidently not 
built for this sort of concealment. ‘‘You 
are excused for cause,’ says the leader. 

Now again, at about the hour of two, 
there comes once more a thin, far-off 
trumpeting of the fowl, this time more 
varied and discordant. than before. A 
shiver goes over the novices as they hear 
this sound. All the delicious thrill, un- 
known save to the sportsman’s soul, comes 
creeping along the spine; the blood tingles 
the faster in the skin, the eyes shine in 
their sockets, the hand grips tighter on the 
walnut, and the finger shifts uneasily about 
along the trigger guard. The leader knows 
how these men are feeling, and he calls out 
his last word of caution. 

‘‘Lay low, keep down, and wait!” 

According to arrangement, all now be- 
comes silent. There is an awful time, a 
few minutes, each of which seems an hour. 
The heart of each man screwed down into 
the sand is beating high as this wild peal- 
ing summons, strangely and _ thrillingly 
sweet and stirring, comes on and on. The 
vagrom wind tosses little waves of bitter 
dust into eye and nose, and toys with loose 
ends of neckscarf or whistle cord; but 
faithful to his oath, each man lies low. 

All at once the myriad honkings blend 
into one confused roar, which on the instant 
trebles in its volume. The flight has 
reached the edge of the bluff, has risen to its 
top, and passed over it. The birds are now 
three or four hundred yards away, but they 
sound as though they were just at hand. 
“Good God!’ mutters the leading hunter; 
for on the far left he sees a sudden scream- 
ing uprise of the flank of the oncoming army. 
Some one has been unable to stand, it. 
Fearing that he would die if he could not 
bring at least a corner of his eye to bear, he 
has turned over in his cowpath. 

The leader does as all should have done. 


He lies like a stone, gazing up straight into 


the blue sky, and looking neither to the 
right nor left. His seasoned ear is telling 
the story to him. It is a hundred yards; 
too far. It is sixty yards; too far. It is 
fifty yards; close enough, but they are 
coming closer. . 
And now out of the corner of his eye he 
sees a great and splendid sight. An enor- 


mous body of fowl appears directly above 
him. A mass of brown and white and gray 
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and black, all mingled, all passing and re- 
passing, rising and falling, stretching out 
their necks, bending down their heads, curv- 
ing their wings, and calling, calling, calling. 
A shiver runs through even the hardened 
nerves of the old-timer. He has stopped 
geese at forty yards over the decoys, but 
here he can almost touch them with his 
hands! They are directly over him! Now! 

He sits up swiftly, and then steadies him- 
self, for he sees that there is time. His 
quick glance picks the blackest and biggest 
birds for his aim, and following up his first 
two rapid shots he quickly shoves in an- 
other shell. It was nearly too late, for al- 
ready the wind has caught the upturned 
pinions. Yet to his own gun there are three 
great birds down, and there goes a fourth, 
curving its wings and settling down slowly 
into the water of the bay. 

The shots of the leader make the ap- 
pointed signal. Look, the whole line has 
risen from its partial burial place. One— 
two; one—two, come the repeated sounds 
of shots from one end of the firing line to 
the other. The vast throng of the wild 
geese is confused and turns back, to meet 
a second volley from those nearest to the 
edge of the bluff. It rises, assembles, and 
then solemnly and with dignity and delib- 
eration goes on inland, “hong, honk; angh, 
ongh, ah-ook-ook!’”’ 

The flurry is over. Half a dozen men are 
running about on the hard ground. A boat 
puts out from the reeds, making for two or 
three cripples that have settled on the water 
There is a pile of glorious brown birds 
brought down to the sand beach. It has 
been brief, but busy. Some of these honk- 
ers are bigger than any a Dakota stubble 
shooter ever saw, vast fellows, whose great 
wings are knobbed and powerful; whose 
breasts are wide and deep; whose pluinage 
is glossy as though new oiled, as indeed it 
has been for hours out there on the sand bar. 
Jim, the negro cook, waves a table cloth 
from the deck of the schooner, for he has seen 
from afar the havoc on the headland, and he 
knows what he can do in his little galley 
down under the schooner’s deck, with a 
Texas winter goose. 

At night an hour before dusk, the scat- 
tered flight comes home again. The birds 
have fed, perhaps, perhaps have gone to 
water. Where they have been, or how far, it 
is impossible to tell. Some of the scattered 
bunches dodge the headland as they come 
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back, but many, as before, come across. 
Again the guns take their toll, till dark 
comes and it is over. The ice box of the 
schocner is full. All farther duck shooting 
is forbidden. It is all too easy here on a 
favorable day to kill more meat than can be 
used, and the Mede who is in command lays 
down the law regarding this inexorably. 

“We've had our fun,” he says, “and we 
have got enough to keep the wolf from the 
door for quite a while. Let’s understand 
this game. It isn’t the dead weight in the 
ice box which is our main claim for glory. 
It is that we have given these old fellows a 
touch of respect for the human intellect. 
Now, I’ve got a scheme to still farther im- 
press them. We'll carry the war into 
Africa. Of course, I know that you can’t 
break geese up on their flyway, or on their 
roosting. place, for they’ll simply cash in 
and quit the game. That’s not the way to 
work if you are shooting for the market; but 
we are not. We don’t want to see how 
many geese we can kill, but how many we 
can surprise. You wait till morning.” 

So, since they are obliged to wait, they do 
so, and the man who talks bass unfolds his 
plan. It requires but slight machinery ; 
nothing more than a sheet from off the bed, 
and a few sticks from the fuel box. With 
these the leader and two others are rowed 
out to the sand bar where the geese have 
been making their resting place in the mid- 
dle of the day. This, by all the laws of. 
fowling, it is at least half a crime to molest. 
but the idea here, as the leader explains, is 
fun and not a future bag. 

He thrusts his little sticks down into the 
sand, one at each corner of the sheet, and 
stretches the latter tightly across, so that 
it makes a shallow tent, a foot or so above 
the ground. On the edge of the sheet 
he spreads out sand, and also scatters 
sand lightly across the top, so that at a lit- 
tle distance the cover would attract no at- 
tention, blending as it does so perfectly 
with the color of the earth about it. The 
front of this shallow tent is open, and be- 
fore it, and about twenty yards away, two 
or three dead geese are propped up as de- 
coys. 

‘*T reckon those dead ones will get a goose 
lecture at long range, for coming in ahead 
of the procession,’’ says the captain of the 
scheme, ‘‘but we’ll let it go at that. Now 
then, get back in under there, and keep your 
legs still, and when you hear the flight com- 
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ing in, don’t you dare move a muscle or bat 
an eye, or there’ll be a vacant chair at your 
fireside. Wait till they alight, right there 
in the sand.’’ 

And so in time they take to this novel 
blind, and lie flat out on the damp sand, 
facing toward the decoys. And again in 
time they hear the far-away calling of the 
winged army coming in to rest. ‘‘ We will 
burst up their afternoon conversazione this 
time, for sure,’’ says the man who talks 
bass. ‘‘ Wait till they stick their legs down 
to alight.’’ 

And in very faith, that is what the men 
in the flat blind do, and that is what the 
geese do. They are not looking for visitors, 
and they do not suspect the blind even, 
probably do not see it at all. They come 
on in, chattering and gabbling, and finally 
the eyes glaring out from under the sheet 
at the level of the sand actually do see the 
legs of the geese stretching down as they 
alight. Indeed, from the arrangement of 
the blind, the birds cannot be seen at all 
until they are practically at the level of the 
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ground. The eyes of the leader of this ex- 
pedition into Africa turn upon his lieuten- 
ants who lie beside him. He chuckles and 
nearly breaks out into laughter as he sees 
the face of the boy next to him turn ashy 
pale with excitement. 

‘Now, jump!’’ he cries. 

The frail covering is thrown off as the 
shooters spring to their knees or to their 
feet. A screaming babble of discordant 
surprise fills all the air. They are closer 
into the middle of a-flock of live wild geese 
than ever they were before, closer even 
than when they were lying in the cowpaths. 

Yet when they count up the dead birds 
they find not a hundred, not a score, not a 
dozen. There are only four dead geese for 
twice that many shots which have been 
fired. The boy wonders how it happened, 
but the man who talks bass is too full of 


delighted laughter to worry about the net 


results. 

‘*Didn’t we fool ’em?’’ he exclaims. 
‘Oh, but didn’t we just fool ’em that 
time!’’ 





THE HUNTING LEOPARD OF INDIA 
By Charles E. Clay 


F all the various, a of the cat 
family of a gre is only 


ond-+-And a kind of 
hybridy, ~that has” n Med and sub- 
juga rte” to me his faithful 
and power y int chase. I refer to 
the) bea ae cheetah, or hunting 
pard- bp Toa 


> This Jwonderblly strong and _ coura- 
otis” aninfat} ranked by many noted 
bcos ‘and naturalists, among them 
Samuel Baker, Mr. Blanford and General 
McMaster, as, for a comparatively short 
distance, perhaps the swiftest mammal 
inhabiting the jungle; has a very wide hab- 
itat. It is found in many parts of Africa, 
Persia and India; but only by the natives 
of Hindostan is it caught and made sub- 
servient to the pleasure of man. 

In this connection it is curious, as well 
as interesting, to note that while all abor- 
igines of countries infested with large game, 
such as elephants, lions, tigers, leopards and 
bison, become expert hunters and trackers, 


to the natives of India and the far 
east largely must be accorded the palm of 
capturing them with the ulterior motive 
of domesticating them in whole or in one 
for some useful purpose. 

- Thus while in Africa the elephant is 
hunted and slaughtered, wholesale, for his 
ivory, the same animal, from time im- 
memorial, has been captured in India for 
the purpose of making him a beast of bur- 
den and draught; as well as for the more 
imposing pageants so dear to the oriental. 
So, too, tigers, leopards and cheetahs are 
taken alive and kept by. many of the native 
princes as a recognized adjunct of the 
royal state. 

The word chita, pronounced by natives, 
and generally spelled by Europeans, chee- 
tah, simply means “spotted,’’ and doubt- 
less accounts for the older scientific classifi- 
cation of the hunting leopard as Felis jubata 

r “spotted cat.” But as many other 


members of the felide, such as the lynx 
and true leopards, are also spotted, more 
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modern naturalists have renamed the real 
and only cheetah or hunting leopard, Cy- 
nelurus jubatus. The natives of India often 
call the leopard or panther (Felis pardus), 
the “bearded pard’’ of Shakespeare, chita- 
bagh or spotted tiger. Thus distinguish- 
ing it from the cheetah or hunting leopard. 

The most salient characteristics of the 
hunting leopard, whereby it may be readily 
distinguished from the panther (/. par- 
dus), are the slenderness of its body, the 
greater relative length of its limbs, which 
are longer than in any of the true cats—not 


uted splotches of black, over almost the 
whole of the animal, excepting its buff 
colored chin and throat; these spots are 
solid (maculata), not ringed (annulata) with 
lighter colored centers, as panthers are 
marked, nor are they arranged in rosettes 
or in lines, but spread in a higgledy-pig- 
gledy fashion all over the skin. The ears 
are black outside and tawny on the mar- 
gins and at the base. On the tail, which 
is relatively long, being equal to more 
than half the length of the head and body, 
the spots are confined to the upper sur- 




















“THE HAUNTS OF THE CHEETAH ARE THE LOW, ISOLATED, ROCKY, BROKEN GROUNDS 
BORDERING THE PLAINS.” 


even excepting the lynxes—the fact that 
its claws are only partially retractile and 
cannot be completely withdrawn into the 
sheath at the end of the toes; and the tex- 
ture of the fur, which, in the adult, resem- 
bles much more the hair of a dog, albeit 
smooth and glossy, than the soft velvety 
covering of the cat. 

The color of the cheetah varies from 
tawny to a bright rufous fawn tint, becom- 
ing considerably paler beneath the belly, 
chest and on the legs. On this body color, 
if I may be allowed the term, are distrib- 


face; toward the tip the spots converge 
until incomplete rings are formed. 

Such is the general coloring of a full 
grown cheetah in his prime, when about 
five years old. I have, however, seen 
cheetah cubs, from two to six months of 
age, whose long hairy fur was as gray as 
that of a tabby cat; but when it was 
rubbed the wrong way the glint of the 
coming spots could plainly be made out. 

At maturity the male cheetah stands 
about 30 to 33 inches high at the shoulder, 
though an.animal I had and hunted with 
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for three years in the Deccan, which I 
bought as a cub, not three months old, 
from a couple of jungle wallahs in the for- 
ests of South Canara, measured 34 inches 
when full grown. His total length was 
86 inches, of which 31 inches was tail. 

Native shikarees and trainers, in whose 
charge the rajahs and sirdars place their 
cheetahs, say that these animals, when 
captured as cubs, cannot be taught to 
course antelope when full grown. I must 
take exception to so broad a statement; 
for, in two instances, at least, within my 
own experience, the contrary has been 
the case. The cheetah I have alluded to 
came into my possession a cub of two 
_ months and before he was a year old he 
had pulled down his first black buck, after 
a fair and square stern chase of over 200 
yards; and during the following season 
won a prize of 200 rupees offered by the 
Sudder Taluqdar of Raichur, for the 
cheetah putting the greatest number of 
deer to his credit in twelve chordaos (let- 
go’s), my cheetah scoring eight pull-downs 
out of the dozen loosings. 

Mr. A. C. Hill, divisional engineer of the 
Madras Railway Company, also reared and 
trained a hunting leopard taken when a 
cub in the Coimbatore district. He used 
to carry the animal with him when inspect- 
ing the line; the cage on its traveling cart, 
being loaded on a flat construction car, 
and I have seen this cheetah show as fine 
sport after black buck as any animal cap- 
tured and trained after it had reached 
maturity. 

Cheetahs, as a rule, do not breed well 
in captivity; at least that is not the prac- 
tice, because the jungle people will not 
trap the female, being, as she generally is, 
smaller than the male, and therefore less 
readily sold to the rajahs who naturally 
prefer the bigger and handsomer males for 
their kennels. Another reason, and prob- 
ably the real one, is that greater labor 
and trouble is involved in training a cub 
to course deer, than to simply direct the 
movements of subjugated adults who 
have while wild fully acquired the art 
of stalking and seizing their prey. It 
is a generally accepted fact that hunting 
leopards in captivity merely use their natu- 
ral instincts and never develop fresh men- 
tal powers, nor learn any new sagacity 
from their human trainers. 

The haunts of the cheetah are the low, 
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isolated, rocky, broken grounds bordering 
the plains, chiefly cultivated in cotton or, 
grain, which are the favorite grazing 
places of their principal prey, the’antelope. 
The jungle wallahs who trap them say the 
cheetah usually hunt in pairs or families, 
having a recognized trysting place, gen- 
erally a tree or rock. Here several mem- 
bers congregate and watch for their quarry. 
While looking for antelope they employ 
their leisure in sharpening their claws by 
scratching the bark of the tree or rock. 
The trappers search for these signs, and 
capture the leopards by spreading strong 
nets and rawhide nooses. 

When caught the jungle folk lose no time 
in conveying their prize to the nearest 
rajah or sportsman, native or European, 
who will become a purchaser; the price of 
a wild cheetah being anything you can 
agree upon, from ten rupees up. The ani- 
mal is then placed in a commodious cage 
three sides of which are iron bars, the top, 
bottom and one end (for the door) of 
strong wood. The cage is fitted upon a 
common village cart, or bandy, drawn 
by one or a pair of trotting bullocks. 
This becomes the cheetah’s home and in . 
it he is carried afield, when he has become 
sufficiently amenable to discipline to enter 
upon his career as a coursing or hunting 
leopard. The period for domestication 
is much shorter than would be supposed 
to be necessary for a creature so fierce and 
bloodthirsty in its savage state; but, during 
the process of handling, the cheetah is 
always kept gorged; the road to its affec- 
tions, like that of many a higher animal, 
not altogether excepting man, being 
through its stomach. Kindness and con- 
stant companionship are also prime factors 
in its subjugation. When a cheetah sub- 
mits to the caresses of its keeper as freely 
as any domestic pussy courts the fondling 
of its mistress, and allows itself to be 
hooded and unhooded without fighting 
or resentment, then it is considered ready 
to be tried as a hunter. 

All hunting leopards are hooded with 
a stiff leather cap drawn over the eyes, 
similar to the caps worn by falcons when 
hawking. Some shikarees keep their 
charges hooded all the time, whether at 
home or afield, except when actually 
hunting, saying that it makes their eye- 
sight keener, but I very much doubt this. 
The probable reason the cheetah is hooded 














when going a hunting, is that he travels 
more quietly in his cage when blindfolded, 
and does not fret or frighten the bullocks 
drawing him to the hunting ground; for 
generally you hire village cattle for this 
purpose and the very smell of the cheetah 
in the cage behind them is apt to make 
bullocks restive, to say nothing of any 
angry snarling the animal may indulge in, 
excited and hungry as he is when about 
to be coursed. 

. Before a new accession to a kennel of 
trained cheetahs is to be tried after black 
buck, the keeper takes him hooded in his 
bullock cart, to an extensive maidan or 
empty level plain surrounding most In- 
dian villages, where hundreds of hungry 
homeless, pariah dogs are always prowl- 


ing. _Thé keeper having singled out a 


likely looking dog; the cheetah is dropped 
from: the cage and unhooded. The in- 
stant, he sees ‘his prey he gives chase, and 
such ‘is the velocity of his furious charge 
that the short run appears like the repeti- 
tion of the familiar hare and tortoise fable. 
For a sprint of anything under a quarter 
of a mile, where the going is firm and fairly 
level, the cheetah will overhaul the swiftest 
greyhound, or the fleetest’ racehorse that 
ever looked through a bridle. He does not 
bound upon his prey like a lion or a tiger, 
but fairly runs it down as.a dog does, grip- 
ping the throat as he goes at full speed, 
and once the quarry is brought to earth 
there he holds it pinned until his keeper 
hoods him, always rewarding him the 
while with plenty of blood and the warm 
viscera of the game he has captured. After 
one or two preliminary breathers of this 
kind the cheetah is ready to be loosed at 
its legitimate quarry, the fleet black buck. 

This species of coursing is of the most 
intensely exciting and exhilarating char- 
acter. The contestants, if that term be 
appropriate, are pitted on a fairly equal 
footing. On the one hand the fleetest of 
living quadrupeds, free, wild and on his 
native heath, with all his wits about him, 
keen of sight and of scent; on the other, a 
creature as wild as its prey, noble, beautiful 
and strong, the acme of symmetry and grace, 
ready to match instinct with instinct, 
strength against strength, speed against 
speed. Man is scarce an accessory in the 
fine duel to be fought; a spectator only and 
eager to award the palm to the one whose 
natural powers gain the victory. 
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How eagerly I have scanned the dewy 
green and how often felt the thrill of joy 
that makes the blood course faster in the 
veins as the glasses fell upon a distant herd 
cropping the tender shoots that lay be- 
neath the shrub. Then come the wary 
and cautious approach towards the game 
until the lordly buck descries our slow ad- 
vance; the sudden halt, the stealthy stalk 
of the cunning cheetah; the terrific rush 
as soon as instinct tells him he is. within 
striking distance; the wild, mad gallop as 
you strain every nerve to get a view of 
the capture that you feel must follow; the 
loud hurrah that makes the welkin ring as 
the bounding form of mottled gold ranges 
alongside of the panting buck, and the 
next moment both pursuer and pursued 
roll over in a cloud of dust and the chase is 
at an end. 

If that be not a realization of a hunter’s 
brightest dreams, then match me another 
as fair. 

But the cheetah, swift and sure though 
is his general rush, not infrequently fails to 


-overtake the flying prey ; then the conditions 


are not so rosy, nor the sport so entirely 
devoid of danger to the keeper and specta- 
tors as might be inferred. For be it re- 
membered, the cheetah is asked to do his 
hunting on an empty stomach, and, in 
order that he may be at his best, he has 
usually been kept fasting for forty-eight 
hours. When, therefore, he finds he has 
missed his expected refreshment, he flies 
into a furious passion and is ready to seize 
upon and rend the first thing that comes his 
way. When in one of these ungovernable 
rages not even his keeper, of whom at 
other times he is exceedingly fond, would 
stand the chance of going scot free did he 
not provide himself with a tempting morsel 
with which to make his peace ere he at- 
tempted to hood his disappointed favorite 
and place him again in his cage. 

Cheetahs that have failed in their first 
effort may be loosed again during the 
same morning at a fresh buck subse- 
quently sighted; but let a cheetah make 
his first course successfully and be blooded 
fully as a reward for his prowess, then 
nothing will coax or tempt him to run 
again; those therefore lucky enough to 
have a large kennel of hunting leopards 
generally take out five or six, and with 
this number, if game be plentiful, a 
magnificent morning’s sport may be had. 
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THE ROYAL NORWEGIAN GUARD: AT SKI DRILL. 


NORWAY’S NATIONAL SPORT 
By T. W. Schreiner 


(Photographs taken especially for Outinc by Th. Thorkelson, Christiana.) 


O nation in Europe except Norway 
has a national sport which is 


capable of attracting hosts of 
visitors from other countries; and especially 
inviting must it be when it is borne in mind 
that it takes place in the midst of a rigor- 
ous winter, and that the visitors can very 
seldom at first be other than onlookers. 
Ski running differs in that respect from. its 
nearest parallel, the national sport of Hol- 








land, skating, because the visitors who go 
to Holland mainly go because they can en- 
joy the sport from the first, as much as if 
they were natives to the manner born. 

Yet in spite of the drawback I have men- 
tioned, more and more foreigners, and from 
farther distances, are every year drawn 
into the fascination of Norway’s national 
sport and they enjoy it as much as do the 
natives. They travel hundreds of miles to 
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ON THE VERGE OF THE “HOP.” 
JUST ABOUT TO JUMP. 


witness the annual ski races and leave with 
souls as filled with enthusiasm for it as are 
their kodaks with ‘‘snaps.”’ 

So enthusiastic have these visitors become 
that on their return home they planted the 
sport in parts of Germany and Austria, 
where it has taken root and grown so fav- 
orably that championships are held every 
year. Up to the present Norwegians have 
naturally won but they may soon find hard 
competitors in foreign countries. 

Nowadays the running and jumping on 
skis is indulged in very largely as a healthy 
sport; but for the old Norseman his pair of 
ski was a necessity, and it is so to-day for 
the out of the way farmers, as a means of 
communication in the winter, when many 
feet of snow cover the woods, mountains 
and valleys. . 

The ski differs from the Canadian or 
Indian snow-shoe. It is usually as long as 
the wearer can reach upwards with his arm. 
Its width is from 3 to 5 inches. The front 
(toe) is pointed and bent upwards, so as to 
prevent it from cutting down in the snow. 
Ash is considered the best material, and the 
most used. Pine-and oak are also usable, 
but do not slide so quickly as ash. It is 
most important in ski running to have the 
feet firmly fixed to the middle of each ski. 
This helps what is called the ‘‘binding.” 
The foot must not be allowed to slide side- 
ways or backwards. But as in every slid- 
ing movement forward the foot must nec- 


essarily come ‘‘on toe,” the binding must 
not prevent that movement. These bind- 
ings are, and have been, subject to many 
improvements and patents, still even now 


' very few are good. Beyond the ski there 


is required to complete the outfit the long 
stick and the peculiar ‘‘laupar shoes” made 
out of thick, soft leather, pointed and bent 
upwards at the toe, so as to fit in the bind- 
ing. The low heel has a strap fixed to it, 
to keep the binding in position. All women 
and most men and boys, have their special 
ski suit. Women like to make theirs very 
picturesque. The material used is dark 
blue or grey ‘‘home spun,” and the pattern 
a short skirt, red or yellow cap, belt and 
other ornaments. 

The accompanying photographs show the 
spirit and local atmosphere of the sport but 
do not show the colors. It is indeed a most 
beautiful sight to see the reds, blues and 
yellows of the original dresses against the 
pure white snow. 

As common as the baseball bat is in the 
United States so is the ski in Norway. 
Children have hardly learned to walk before 
they start on skis, and on a clear frosty Sun- 
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day it is an interesting and inspiring sight to 
see the thousands that turn out from the city, 
striding over fields and hills up to the woods, 
where the clear air and the magnificence of 
nature brings life and spirit to the dullest 
boy, or weariest man or woman. There 
may be seen old grey-headed fathers with 
sons and daughters, and companies of 
healthy, rosy-cheeked boys, in the best of 
spirits with the family provisions on their 
backs hurrying to reach their destination, 
which is nothing more than a small simple 
hut, way up in the woods, or a hill, where 
they can compete in jumping. 

The surroundings of Christiania are spec- 
ially adapted for these interesting outings. 
High ridges are all around it which lend 
themselves to the sport, as well as make the 
location of the city one of the most beauti- 
ful in Europe. On the top of one of these 
ridges the well-known resorts and sanatori- 
ums Holmenkollen and Frognersetren are 
located. The latter is about 1200 feet 














A SUCCESSFUL LANDING FROM THE “HOP.” 
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JUMPING IN COUPLES. 


above the sea, and something like six Eng- 
lish miles from the city. It is in winter the 
‘Coney Island” of Christiania. An elec- 
tric trolley, the only one of the kind in 
Scandinavia, will carry you up to it through 
the most beautiful and wild landscape of 
woods and mountains. You need not 
trouble. the trolley on your return—your 
skis will provide for that. 

The real sportsmen among the ski run- 
ners are, as a rule, organized into clubs as 
numerous as the football teamsin the United 
States; Boys, business men, students and 
professional men, all belong to a club which 
either rents or builds its own timber ski hut 
some eight or ten miles from the city, up in 
the woodland, usually near a steep hill where 
jumping can be practiced and annual club 
races held, Of course the trip to the club’s 
suburban hut takes several hours running 
up and down over the magnificent ridges 
and the intervening valleys. Every Satur- 
day afternoon in the winter. months the 
members of the various clubs start for their 
simple, but comfortable hut, which at that 
season they would not change for a million- 
aire’s mansion. Late that evening or early 
on Sunday morning they reach their desti- 
nation. What a collection of genuine, 
healthy, good-spirited sportsmen these 
club members are! How could they be 
otherwise, enjoying the most healthy, in- 
spiring and amusing sport to be found any- 
where? And then the magnificent, majes- 
tic winter nature of old Norway! 

I should like to take a real American 
sportsman on a lively ski tour in a clear 
frosty, moonlight evening. I should like 
him to pass one night among the boys in 
a ski hut! When the dozen fellows had 
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made up the fire at ‘‘peisen,’’ put their 
coats up to dry, and were busy preparing 
coffee in the big copper kettle, joking, tell- 
ing stories, singing to the tunes of a musical 
box, or enjoying an honest game of cards. 
One could not find more genuine enjoy- 
ment however much money was paid for it! 
They leave sleep alone that night and make 








order” by cutting out trees from the forest. 
About one third way from the top, where 
the flag is seen, the “ hop”* is built up. This 
is an elevation between one and two yards 
high, covered with snow. The first third of 
the hill before the “hop” furnishes the slid- 
ing speed and gives the impetus, and when 
the “hop” is reached, the jumper straight- 














A NORWEGIAN SLEIGH. 


good use of the time till Sunday night, when 
they start for the city again. 

Every February the ‘‘Norwegian Derby” 
takes place, and on the two days during 
which competition among the one or two 
hundred of the best ski runners and jump- 
ers is going on, the newspapers discuss noth- 
ing else. The day is made a local holiday 
and thousands turn out from Christiania 
to witness the Holmenkollen races. For- 
eigners, especially Englishmen, are in great 
numbers on the grand stands along the hill. 

This hill is very steep, and ‘‘made to 


ens up, and sails through the air, touching 
the hill again may be twenty to thirty yards 
from the elevated ‘‘hop.” Now comes the 
exciting moment. Will he continue down 
the.rest of the hill standing? or will he fall 
out of sight for some seconds in a snow 
cloud? Many fall and make some terrible 
summersaults in the snow, during which 
they. very often break one or both skis. 
Many manage to keep their balance and 
finish the hill standing. Some jump longer 
than others, and if such an one’s position 
in the air is correct and he does not fall, he 


* Hop ”—Norwegian word for “ jump.” 
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A BOY’S SKI CONTEST, 


has a good chance of capturing one of the 
first prizes. Each one, however, has to 
stand down twice. . The greatest honor ob- 
tainable in these competitions is the King’s 
Cup. ‘ 
The second day of the Holmenkollen 
races is devoted to long distance running. 


heqe r 





The route is generally up to about twenty 
miles long, through the most difficult terri- 
tory up and down over a wild route. One 
person, with a number on the breast; starts 
every two minutes. ’ It:is ‘a round trip,and 
it is very exciting to watch the finish. 

Skis now form part of the outfit for some 








THE FINISH OF THE LONG DISTANCE RACE AT HOLMENKOLLEN. 
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LONG DISTANCE RACE AT HOLMENKOLLEN. 
THE START—NEXT MAN READY! 


of the Norwegian military companies and 
in case of war in the winter the possession 
of drilled ski-soldiers would undoubtedly 
prove very valuable. 


Norway in summer is visited by thous- 
ands of tourists, among them numerous 
Americans. But Norway in winter dress 
is the more interesting. 
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It is good to hear that there is 


International to be a renewal of internation- 
Rifle al rifle shooting. Perhaps the 
Matches cablerevolver match, which an 


at American won from a French 
Sea Girt. team last year, is somewhat 
responsible for the present ac- 
tivity of the National Rifle Association ; per- 
haps the warlike spirit of the century is an- 
swerable. Atall events we rejoice in the re- 
sults. Anything that will create an interest 
in modern small arms and their use, is to 
be welcomed, for the Spanish and the Boer 
wars have shown, in manner most emphatic, 
the immeasurable value of marksmanship. 
Therefore, as an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, let us by all means 
encourage and develop the American’s nat- 
ural aptitude with the rifle. 

Invitations to enter a team at Sea Girt— 
the excellent range of the New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard—have been sent by the 
National Rifle Association to practically the 
whole civilized world. In England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, Australia, France, 
Italy, Norway and the Argentine Republic, 
rifle shooting is conducted by organized 
bodies of marksmen; in Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Denmark, Japan, 
Holland, Mexico and Brazil, there is no 
organized shooting outside of the army. 
The prizes will include the famous Palma 
trophy, representing the world’s champion- 
ship at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, for teams 
of eight; and the Hilton trophy, valued at 
$3,000, for teams of twelve, at 200, 500 and 
600 yards. If only half of these eighteen 
countries are represented at Sea Girt next 
September, the match will be the most in- 
teresting on record;.and certainly the most 
instructive, since one of the conditions pro- 
vides that “all teams must shoot with the 
national military arm of the country which 
they represent, without any alteration of 
any kind.” So also must the “ ammunition 


be standard, in original packages, as issued 


by the Government for troops in the field.” 

If the Americans should this 
Americans year equal the average perform- 
Unrivalled ance of native teams throughout 
Marksmen, the eighteen years of interna- 

tional meetings, both the Palma 
and Hilton trophies will remain on this side 
of the Atlantic. In point of fact, however, 
the Americans, English, Scotch, Irish and 
Canadians should all show higher percent- 
ages than hitherto; there has been improve- 
ment in rifles and abundant practice since 
the last match in 1882. 

The first. international match under the 
National Association rules was held at 
Creedmoor in 1874, between American and 
Irish teams, and won by the former—934 to 
931, out of a possible 1,080. The year fol- 
lowing, an American again defeated an 
Irish team at Dollymount—968 to 929. In 
1876 at Creedmoor, an American eight 
scored 3,126 out of a possible 3,600, beating 
teams from Ireland, Scotland, Australia 
and Canada; the Irish team was second, 
with 3,104. Two weeks later, in the same 
year and on the same range, the American 
beat the Irish team 1,292 to 1,154. In ’77, 
an American team defeated one from Great 
Britain, and there were no matches either 
in ’78 or ’79. In ’80, however, an Ameri- 
can team scored 1,292 to the Irishman’s 
1,280 at Dollymount. There was no other 
match until ’82 and this, the last, proved 
also to be the only defeat sustained by an 
American team on the international record. 


It was a military match between teams 


representing the National Guard of America 
and the Volunteers of Great Britain; the 
Americans were defeated, 1,805 to 1,975, 
out of a possible 2,520. 

The last match was a sharp and unfavor- 
able commentary upon the marksmanship 
of our militia—but for the rest the record 
is one to which we may point with pride. 

Let us hope that the result of the 1901 
meeting will make amends for that of 1882. 
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I have been asked if it is not true 
Substantial that fewer people ride the bi- 

Bicycle cycle now than formerly—say, 

Popularity. two or three years ago, and I am 

so surprised at the question as 
not to be quite sure whether or no it is in- 
tended to be taken seriously. Yet there is, 
I know, an impression in the minds of some 
people, who gauge the world by their im- 
mediate, perhaps low, horizon, that there is 
less bicycling now than at any time within 
six years. But facts to the contrary, are 
so patent and so plentiful that to merely 
walk through the world with eyes open, 
would be convincing. In the first place, 
there are as many bicycles being manufac- 
tured to-day as two years ago—that’s a 
simple answer to the question of decreasing 
interest; in the second, the bicycle now 
reaches sections and is used for purposes 
unknown to it two years ago. 

‘One does not see so many riders on the 
city streets and in the parks, because the 
day of the bicycle as a fad has passed. It is 
no longer a mere incident to a social or a 
racing meet; it has become a part of 
our industrial and health making economy. 
It is ridden to-day by one hundred where 
formerly it was by one, for mere pleasure and 
recreation. Nothing will affect its con- 
tinued popularity in this direction; certainly 
not the automobile. Its reduction in cost 
and the liberal terms on which it is sold, 
has put it within the means of practically 
every one, and judging from observation, 
few there are who do not take advantage of 
the opportunity to own a durable, uncom- 
plaining and swift moving mount. It is 
worth a trip into the country if only to see 
how the cheapened bicycle has gladdened 
the lives of the farm boy, the laborer, the 
mechanic whom more often than not, one 
now sees speeding to school and to work ona 
safety, whereas formerly they rode shank’s 
mare. 

The bicycle has the great advantage of 
being useful, as well as sport and health- 
giving—and its vogue will never cease. 


The New York show reflected to 

Mechanical a marked degree the prevailing 
Perfection sentiment among modern riders 
in the 1903 to regard the bicycle as a vehicle 
Model. of recreation and of utility, 
rather than as merely a racing 

machine or a freak. The 1901 model repre- 
sents a degree of mechanical efficiency never 


before attained. It is a neater appearing 
wheel and lighter in weight than the bicycles 
of 1899 and 1900; the average chainless of 
this year weighs about 25 pounds, which is 
several pounds lighter than the older models. 
This difference has been brought about large- 
ly by a reduction in the size of the tubing. 
The big tubing of recent years has been 
very generally replaced by tubing of 14 inch, 
or even 1 inch, which is made equally as 
stout as that of larger diameter, through 
improved manufacture giving greater ten- 
sile strength. The agreement of manufac- 
turers upon so many essential features points 
conclusively to a standard in bicycle con- 
struction which stands very near to perfec- 
tion. It seems generally conceded that the 
highest type comprises bevel gear, cushion 
frame, coaster brake, and adjustable handle 
bars, and I observe that the center drive gear 
—1t.e., the main driving gear at the center of 
the crank shaft—has been adopted by others 
than the Spalding—which was not only the 
first make of chainless ever exhibited, but 
the one that introduced the bevel gear. 
Personally, I prefer this gear. There was 
a noticeable improvement, too, in the 
coloring of the bicycles at the show; plain 
and tasteful enameling being the rule. In- 
deed the 1901 bicycle is a thing of beauty, 
and quite the strongest and best machine to 
have yet been put on the market. It has 
been built with the needs and comfort of the 
average wheelman and woman in mind, and 
I do not see how it can be improved. 


Meantime, the value of the bi- 
Bicycle cycle as an instrument of war is 
Aid to being recognized over the pro- 
Cavalry gressive world. Some very ex- 
tensive and instructive experi- 
ments have been made with detachments of 
cyclists acting independently and in conjunc- 
tion with cavalry; and in the matter of 
experimenting the larger Continental powers 
have quite taken the lead. The United 
States is particularly backward—-due, no 
doubt, to the lack of much-needed and reg- 
ular manceuvers and a governmental drilling 
grounds suitable to the assembling of a 
corps. 

In Continental experiments it has been 
conclusively shown that in conjunction with 
cavalry, bicycle detachments can be very 
valuable in reconnoissance; and success has 
also attended the use of cyclists acting with- 
out the support of other arms. Yet the 
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matter has by no means gone so far as 
the organization and training of cyclists as 
independent troops: Thus far they have 
co-operated with cavalry, and the trend 
seems to be in the direction of combining 
them with that arm of the service. This is 
all in reconnoissance—of course; as fighting 
troops on the field of battle, the possibilities 
of detachments of cyclists remains to be 
determined; it seems limited—yet there are 
not wanting those who profess confidence in 
their worth. 


It is a question whether the 


New desired, and in some cases, de- 
Motor served success, will come per- 
Bicycle manently to the motor bicycle 
Model and to some of the others with 
Wanted. three and four wheels, until a 


model more adapted to the new 
motive power be evolved. At the present 
time, for the motor bicycle, the diamond 
frame and general construction plan of the 
man-propelled machine is being utilized for 
a machine developing horse power. In a 
word, old ideas of construction are being 
borrowed for a vehicle which is not only 
entirely new—but distinctive. As a result, 
the weight in the new machine is placed too 
high, and the vibration is more trying to the 
rider than there is need for. 

The mechanical deficiencies of the three 
and four wheel motor cycles are not so dis- 
turbing, nor are they nearly so great. Yet 
there is much to be done before all these 
vehicles yield comfort with speed; and first 
of all, a new type of vehicle is needed. So 
also with the automobile; the present horse- 
less carriage period needs sorely a designer 
who will break away from the accepted car- 
riage types, and produce one better adapted 
to being driven by steam, gasoline, or elec- 
tricity, twenty, thirty or even forty miles the 
hour. Motor power vehicles are passing the 
experimental stage, and it must be acknowl- 
edged that manufacturers are making the 
most of present enlightenment. 


Those are remarkable tales 


Strange concerning designer Watson’s 
Stories discoveries and Shamrock 
About II.’s lines, that are finding 
Shamrock II, their way to this side of 


the Atlantic. We expect, of 
course, a certain amount of extraordinary 
tale-making in an America’s Cup year, and 
give due allowance for it, but this yarn is 
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quite a wonder in its way, and must have 
made the New York daily newspaper editors 
envious. Watson, so it seems, according to 
report, has, through his tank tests, dis- 
covered that the greatest width of beam of 
present sailing vachts is in the wrong place! 
This is startling enough, to be sure, but mild 
as compared with the report that, because 
of this discovery, the greatest beam of 
Shamrock II. will be “considerably forward 
of the mast!’ which means that the lines of 
the challenger will be somewhat after those 
of the middle nineteenth century boats, 
when the width was near the bow and 
tapered off to the stern. These were the 
days when the form of the short-bodied fish 
whose bulkier end is almost always forward, 
was accepted as a model; since then, design- 
ers have learned that the slim-bodied fish, 
with no bulky forward end, is the fastest 
swimmer of the sea. To be sure, a log still 
tows easiest butt end first; but I trust there 
is no significance in that reflection which 
may apply to the challenger. 

Of course these “discoveries”? and stories 
are the result of reportorial news itching— 
and are instructive in showing to what ex- 
tent the modern newspaper may be relied 
upon to supply trustworthy information. 
Mr. Watson is, we fear, making the task of 
successfully defending the America’s Cup 
much more difficult for us than is implied by 
these reported “ discoveries.” 


If the dimensions recently given 


9, 
— * out of the Boston Cup defender 
Thende, trustworthy, we may surely 


count on seeing some very good 
racing in the preliminaries—if the breezes 
are strong—no matter how good the New 
York defender, building by Herreshoff, 
proves to be. For the lines of Mr. Lawson’s 
boat suggest something of the “ brute” type, 
and indicate great sail carrying ability. 
According to the figures given out, the 
Boston boat will be 140 ft. 6 in. length over 


. all; water line length, 90 ft.; extreme beam, 


24 ft.; forward overhang, 26 ft.; after over- 
hang, 24 ft. 6 in.; draught, 20 ft. There is no 
doubt that designer Crowninshield has 
drawn the lines of the Lawson Cup defender 
with the idea of making a more powerful 
boat than Columbia; and in the matter of 
stability there is equal certainty of his 
having succeeded. He has made a distinct 
departure in the forward frames, which 
instead’ of being round and easy, as 
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in Columbia, are hard and flat. This 
means that when the Boston boat is 
heeled over she will sail on a longer floor 
than has ever a ninety-foot sloop. Cer- 
tainly, too, will she be able to spread a 
larger sail plan. It is said that at least 2,000 
more feet than Columbia carried is proposed 
for the Lawson craft. The entrance of the 
boat is blunt, and the 

( ] after-deck lines do not 





trim in neatly, as we 
have seen in Defender, 
Columbia, and _ last 
year’s seventy foot- 
ers. | Crowninshield 
has not aimed for the 


SHAMROCK I. fine entrance and 
clean run as she lies 
( 1} down—but for sail- 





carrying power and 
stability. Unques- 
tionably he has se- 
cured both. 

But there is one 
very important direc- 
tion in which Mr. 
{ 7 Crowninshield has not 


LAWSON. 





succeeded in surpass- 
ing Mr. Herreshoff’s 
mark on Columbia 
—viz., displacement. 
Columbia’s was 145 
and Lawson’s_ will 
be 145.65. It is well 
known that the con- 
tinual and greatest care of designers has 
been to cut down displacement; and 
Herreshoff may be depended upon to im- 
prove on Columbia, in this respect as well 
as in sail-carrying capacity. What little 
can be learned of the New York cup de- 
fender indicates great power, without sacri- 
ficing those exquisitely refined lines of en- 
trance and exit, for which the Herreshoff 
models have become famous. On present 
knowledge, therefore, it looks as though 
Crowninshield had yielded too much to the 
desire for great sail-carrying ability. And 
the New York defender syndicate is sure to 
derive some solace, from studying the com- 
parative lines that were published the 
other day inthe Tribune and are reproduced 
herewith, of Columbia, Shamrock 1. and the 
Lawson model. The resemblance between 
the bilge curves of Shamrock and the Boston 
boat, is notable—and, | should say, not 
reassuring for the latter’s chances. Yet it 


COLUMBIA, 


is a type which has not been thoroughly 
tested in the large classes, and in the smaller 
ones it has met with distinguished success. 


It is to be hoped that the New 


~ York Yacht Club will accede to 
nT Sir Thomas Lipton’s request for 
Lipton’s i 


Ramet a one-gun startin the America’s 

* Cup races. Not only that the 
reasonable desires of so sportsmanly a chal- 
lenger may be granted, but because in sug- 
gesting the flying start, Sir Thomas merely 
asks for what is customary throughout 
the yacht racing world. The New York 
Yacht Club is to-day, I believe, the only 
important yacht racing organization that 
clings to the timed start—z. e., one which 
gives yachts the privilege of crossing the 
starting line at any instant within a certain 
time limit, announced by a first or starting 
gun, and closed by a second or handicap gun. 
Between these two guns yachts may cross 
under New York Yacht Club rules, and their 
time be taken from the actual crossing; 
in the one-gun start time is taken from 
gun fire. 

A race started by the two-gun start is 
always most confusing to the on-lookers; 
indeed, not infrequently is it robbed of 
interest, because of the impossibility of as- 
certaining the relative positions of the com- 
peting yachts throughout the course. As a 
rule, in a close race, under such conditions, 
few off the Committee boat know the lead- 
ing yacht. Yet it is of course true that the 
America’s Cup races are not sailed for the 
mere sake of providing an exciting spectacle; 
and so the on-lookers’ objections may be 
waived. The serious objection of American 
yachtsmen to the two-gun start, is its nega- 
tive influence on smart seamanship. There 
is no doubt that the flying or one-gun start 
puts a premium on the smart handling of a 
yacht, and as that is one of the most impor- 
tant elements in racing, American sportsmen 
look with favor upon no rules whieh tend to 
lower rather than to raise native skill. For 
this very good reason, if for none other, 
should the New York Yacht Club grant Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s request. 

In point of fact, American skippers are 
very clever on the flying start, which prevails 
in Eastern waters, on the Great Lakes, and 
in most of the racing around New York, It 
would be strange to conduct the premier 
yacht race of the world, on lines other than 
those indorsed by modern custom. 
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A bill has been introduced into 


Launch Congress by Representative Gros- 
Owners, : 3 : 

é venor, which, if passed, will not 
Attention, 


not only injuriously affect man- 
ufacturers’ interests, but put obstacles in 
the way of launch owners. This bill is “an 
act providing for certain requirements for 
vessels propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha or 
electric motors,” and is to amend an act 
approved in 1897, which recited that “ves- 
sels above fifteen tons burden,” propelled 
by these motors, should carry a licensed 
pilot and engineer, and be subject to govern- 
ment inspection. Mr. Grosvenor’s bill pro- 
poses to cut out the class limitation, so 
that should it become a law, the smallest 
naphtha launch used for hire would be 
obliged to carry a licensed pilot and engineer. 
The law as it stands is excellent, for it pro- 
vides desired protection to the traveling pub- 
lic; but to amend it so as to make pilot and 
engineer necessary to every little launch, is to 
deprive thousands of worthy men on the 
lakes and rivers throughout the country of 
their present means of livelihood ; not to men- 
tion destroying the pleasure and sport of a 
considerable percentage of our people on 
their summer holidays. 

This belongs to that class of absurd bills, 
which every now and again are put forth by 
hysterical persons, who have read of, or 
heard of an explosion somewhere or other. 
In point of fact one hears so seldom of a 
launch blowing up as to make it a nine day’s 
wonder. Should this bill become a law, no 
doubt its projectors will be proposing an- 
other to affect yachtsmen who carry 
launches for private use. Legislative epi- 
demics of this character are best cured at 
the beginning. 


I have often wondered if, in our 
concern that the crack player 
has everything to his liking, we 
are not quite overlooking the 
duffer who may not shine on the 
greens, but whose support is very nec- 
essary to their up-keep. It seems to me 
there are too many club tournaments, Sat- 
urday is the one day which a great many, 
perhaps the majority of men can devote to 
their golf; is it not therefore, a mistake to 
hold regular Saturday tournaments, or is 
there not some way to be devised by which 
the duffer may pursue his untutored and 
foosling way? 

There is really no reason why the duffer's 


Give the 
Golf Duffer 
a Chance, 


inability to negotiate the links under a 
hundred should be so heavily penalized. He 
is doing his best, and paying his dues, and no 
doubt he is very necessary to the life of the 
club. It seems to me it is well to encourage 
him to persevere if the club is to prosper, 
especially considering that he greatly out- 
numbers the cracks. 

Caddies, I note, have been declared lux- 
uries” by an English judge in the course of 
legal proceedings over Sunday playing! 
Cannot some of the brand be imported? 

The election of Mr. R. H. Robertson, of 
the St. Andrew’s Club, to the presidency 
of the National Golf Association, as the 
successor of Mr. W. B. Thomas, who declined 
to serve a third term, gives general satis- 
faction. 

Intercollegiate golf in the West is new, 
but the proposed meeting between the teams 
of Wisconsin and Chicago Universities, is so 
commendable an innovation that it should 
be followed by others. 


I trust Eastern golfers, as- 


Golf sembled at the annual meet- 
Championship ing of the National Asso- 
Date. ciation, will have the good 


judgment, if not the sports- 
manship, to heed the reasons given by 
Western golfers for objecting to the amateur 
championship being held so early as June. 
There is truth and sound sense in what the 
Westerners say. Eastern golfers have the 
considerable natural advantage, in preparing 
for an early tournament season, of being able 
to get on the links for regular practice, from 
a month to six weeks earlier than is possible 
in the middle West. That this is a fact 
which should have the sympathetic consider- 
ation of asportsmanly Executive Committee, 
seems hardly necessary to point out. Un- 
questionably, the National event should be 
scheduled so as to give Western golfers 
enough practice to justify their entry. It 
hardly seems likely that the Executive Com- 
mittee will be so obdurate, not to say im- 
provident, as to prefer an early champion- 
ship date, to the co-operation of Western 
golfers. 

It would be unfortunate in the extreme 
were the present harmonious relations in golf 
between East and West to be disturbed; for 
there is no denying that the game's national 
and prosperous development depends on a 
union of interests, Many Eastern men do 


not think this true, and some, no doubt, will 
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jeer at the thought; but the fact remains 
quite unchanged, as time will prove. 
There is too much ignorance of the West 
among Easterners; and I suspect, also, that 
too many of the Eastern golf legislators view 
the U.S. G. A. championships as a function 
to be fitted in with their other summer habits 
and engagements, rather than the national 
sporting event that it is. 

Now as a matter of actual fact, of all 
months on the sporting calendar, June is 
perhaps the most unpropitious that could be 
chosen for the golf championship, because it 
is already filled to overflowing with sporting 
events of lone standing and great interest. 
It is a month devoted to the universities—to 
their commencements, their baseball and 
their boat racing: it is, besides, the anglers’ 
choice period in which to practice the gentle 
art; as if the month was not full enough 
already, there is the horse racing and the best 
period of polo. July, and especially August, 
are deyoted to yachting, canoeing and 
cruising generally; July might be available, 
but September would be the ideal month. 
It seems a mistake not to give games dis- 
tinctive and distinguishing seasons. 


Perhaps the most important 


Playing subject which should come up for 
Golf . ss é : 

thorough discussion at the Na- 

For Free tional ( wlf Association’s annual 
Board. cates aa ho ; 


meeting concerns amateur golf- 
ers who accept free board and transportation 
from resort hotels in return for their attend- 
ance at the local tournament. This is the 
same evil which, after much hard fighting, 
was rooted out of all university baseball 
save at Yale, where the arms of President 
Hadley and his faculty have remained open 
to this  semi-professional. (side from 
Yale, however, all) Eastern colleges with 
respect for the cleanliness of their sport, 
have forbidden their teams to this class of 
“amateur,” and at Yale there is just now 
a strong movement to also cast out. this 
type of athlete. 

Last year Mr. W. B. Thomas, on his re- 
election to the Association presidency, 
sounded a warning against the hotel player, 
and suggested the need of stricter legislation 
on the subject. Individual example and 
club influence have done a great deal toward 
keeping golf free of the plaver who travels 
on “receipted bills,” yet he does thrive 
to an extent, and is tolerated, whereas he 
should be published and expelled from 
amateur clubs and tournaments. 


One of the first steps in this direction, it 
seems to me, would be to forbid golfers 
entering any tournament given without the 
sanction of the U. 8. G. A., or one of its 
legislative divisions; and the second step, to 
withhold such permission from hotels. This 
will have no restrictive influence whatever on 
the play of holiday-making golfers; nor will 
it offend or harmfully affect hotels which 
maintain a course legitimately for the 
pleasure of their guests. At all events, the 
first consideration of the Association should 
be, and is, I am sure, the health of the game. 
But the Association can reassure our con- 
fidence in its good intentions, by ruling 
definitely upon the man who plays golf for 
board and lodging. 

It is a pity we have no associa- 
Skating tion in America to organize and 
Without encourage national figure and 
National speed skating, and to hold gen- 
Character. uine national championships. 

There is, to be sure, a New York 
Athletic Club skating coterie which calls 
itself the National Amateur Skating Asso- 
ciation of America; but the name is merely a 
bit of pleasantry on the part of these skating 
members of the New York Athletic Club, 
who, so far as their actual influence on the 
national sport is concerned, might, with 
equally merry irrelevancy, style themselves 
the NationalSkating Bund of All the Russias. 
Yet we have no organization more national 
in nature, and that is why America, of all 
the countries where skating obtains, is the 
only one in which the sport lacks a real 
national character. For a number of years 
2 figure competition has been held annually 
in a New York rink, and a speed contest on 
New York waters, with New York judges, 
and New York entries—save for an occa- 
sional outside aspirant—and the National 
championship solemnly awarded to the 
winners thereof. This year the speed con- 
tests—the so-called championship events of 
the United States—were held on a rink at 
Montreal! By the same token why not a 
roller skating championship at Guam? 

Probably nothing in the way of real 
national organization will be done, because 
initiative force seems lacking among sketers, 
but both figure and speed skating ought to 
be taken hold of by the Amateur Athletic 
Union. If this could be brought about, 
there should be annual sectional champion- 
ships followed by a national event, held 
alternately at different points. To contin- 
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uously hold the events in New York is both 
absurd and unfair, since in New England 
alone there is more skating activity in one 
day than could be seen around New York in 
a month; and Boston holds at least three 
figure skaters, Messrs. Bacon, Evans, and 
Vinson, who could score more points in a 
fairly judged competition than any three 
amateurs New York can produce. 

The only way to develop a national char- 
acter in our skating is to encourage local 
endeavor by establishing sectional cham- 
pionships; and by organizing a national 
body which shall have an executive board, 
drawn from different sections of the country, 
and actuated by genuine interest in the sport 
rather than by self or club exploitation. I 
marvel at the supineness of our skaters. 


There is no doubt of Dr. A. G. 


— Keane, N. Y. A. C., being the 
Skating : ee : : 
Hs most skilled of New York figure 
Competition. 


skaters; he has demonstrated his 
superiority in four consecutive annual com- 
petitions, this year certainly with added em- 
phasis. Nor is there any doubt of his being 
one of, perhaps the most accurate performer 
in this country. Except for his physical 
strength, Dr. Keane is not naturally qual- 
ified to attain distinction in figure skating; 
yet persistent practice 
has given him’ such 
balance and control 
that he is able to go 
through a long pro- 
eramme with astonish- 
ing precision. But his 
is not the sort of fig- 
ure skating which is 
pleasing; for though 
its strength and tech- 
nique command = ad- 
miration, it is utterly 
without ease or grace, 
and, therefore, unen- 
tertaining. Figure 
skating without grace 
is like violin playing 
without soul; precise 
technique may satisfy 
the judges, but it is 
not sufficient for the 
beholders. 

This is not to chal- 
Z ‘| lenge Dr. Keane’s right 
to the association med- 
al he won last month 
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at the St. Nicholas rink; certainly he com- 
pletely distanced his four competitors in 
technique; it is only to utter the regret that 
the New York champion should have so 
much of precision and so little of grace. 
Personally, I would rather the comparatively 
faulty technique and the grace of Mr. Irving 
Brokaw, than the graceless technique of 
Dr. Keane, who defeated him for first honors. 

The Association programme—used on this 
occasion— is very much in need of a thorough 
overhauling; when it takes from two o'clock 
in the afternoon to midnight to decide on the 
best of five competitors, it is time something 
was done to relieve suffering sportsmen. 

Apropos of the Association, I was not a 
little amused, in looking over its recently 
published year book, to note marked against 
the year 1893—“ no contest; lack of ice,” for 
to my certain knowledge, Bacon and Evans 
of Boston hold the gold and silver medals 
sent to them by the Association for winning 
first and second in the figure championship 
of that year. 


The average hockey game in New 


Hocke : é 
; Y York reveals so much of “ muck- 
Losing erish” tendency in its quite un 
pis sndencv in its ee 

Character. : 1 


necessarily rough play, that I am 
quite of a mind to rejoice rather than regret, 
at the decreasing number of sportsmen and 
their friends who attend the exhibitions. 
Yet it is a pity, for the game is one of the 
very best, and susceptible of very skilful 
manceuvering, when, as was the case in the 
Yale-Pennsylvania (15-0) and the Harvard- 
Yale (4-0) matches, the hoodlum is not on 
skates, and clean sportsmanly play obtains. 
I observe, too, a growing tendency to per- 
vert the game from its original scheme of a 
contest solely in skilful manipulation of the 
puck to one in which physical contact and 
strength is an all-important element—in- 
deed the winning element, as the Brown- 
Yale (1-0) match demonstrated. Although 
Yale had the greater skill in the finesse of 
the game, the employment of 
superior physical strength, in continuous 
and severe body blocking and checking 
quite overwhelmed them. Armed with a 
sabre one might beat down the guard of the 
foil—but that would not be fencing: nor is 
scoring with the puck through the introduc- 
tion of football tacties—hockey. 

The game, as played in New York and 
vicinity, is undergoing change, and one not 
to be desired. It seems to me very necessary 
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for the health and future of the sport that 
the colleges take the legislation entirely out 
of the hands of the Hockey League, which is 
either unable to or undesirous of stemming 
the hoodlumish tide. Good and energetic 
legislation is the more urgent, lest the school 
teams also be swept along with this tide. 

The second meeting between Canadian 
and New York players has emphasized the 
superiority of the former; in two recent 
matches, a Montreal team easily defeated 
first the New York Athletic Club (6-1), and 
then an all New York team (5-0), which rep- 
resented the full strength of Greater New 
York. 

Although the colors under which 

King he raced while Prince of Wales, 
Edward’s will not be seen on the track this 

Race — season, yet there is small likeli- 

Horses. hood that Edward VII. will allow 
the English turf to suffer, as un- 
doubtedly it would, by the retirement of his 
stable of great race horses. Next to being a 
worldly-wise and tactful man, the King, 
above all else, is a sportsman; not by way of 
affectation, but by nature and impulse; and 
he may be depended upon to do nothing that 
will even temporarily harm any game, least 
of all racing to which he is devoted. There 
is scarcely a doubt that his stable will fulfill 
its engagements under another’s colors; 
perhaps those of his trainer. Already it is 
reported that the Duke of Devonshire will 
lease the stable and run 
the fourteen horses in his 
colors: at all events, the 
horses are practically cer- 
tain to run. 

There is much specula- (f% 
tion just now as to whether 
the King will personally 
withdraw from racing or whether 
like Queen Anne, George IV. and 
William IV., he will continue the royal 
stud in training. The chances are good 
that he will. Yet even if he does, it 
is well nigh certain that the colors of 
the erstwhile Prince of Wales—purple 
waistcoat, scarlet sleeves trimmed 
with gold, and black cap—will not be 
adopted by King Edward VII. These, 
by the way, were the colors of George 
IV. when he was Prince of Wales, 
and were abandoned for a crimson 
body, gold lace, purple sleeves and 






Hamburg Sixty thousand dollars is, I be- 
Cheaply lieve, a rect wd price to pay for an 
Bought. American thoroughbred untried 
in the stud, yet in buying the 
six-year-old Hamburg at that figure, the 
Hon. Wm. C. Whitney may be said to have 
secured a bargain in horseflesh. Certainly 
he has added to his La Belle Stud in Ken- 
tucky, the most famous direct descendant of 
the greatest producing and racing American 
families. For in the veins of Hamburg flows 
the blood of three champions—Hanover, 
Hindoo and Hamburg himself; while on the 
female side of his pedigree are distinguished 
matrons, including the famed Dance family. 
Hamburg’s dam was Lady Reel, a half-sister 
to that great race horse, Domino, and in ad- 
dition there is also the Virgil and Glencoe 
strain. 

Taking into account the prices paid in 
recent years for other great racing thorough- 
breds, horsemen expected Hamburg to bring 
anywhere from $80,000 to $100,000. Flying 
Fox, the Derby winner, fetched $191,000, 2 
vear ago; St. Blaise brought $100,000; while 
for the imported Meddler, recent lord of La 
Belle harem, Mr. Whitney paid just under 
$50,000. 

Hamburg will preside over a carefully 
chosen lot of brood mares, and amid sur- 
roundings fitted to a stallion of his distin- 
guished ancestry; La Belle farm, near Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, is no doubt one of the 
most perfectly appointed breeding estab- 
lishments in the world, and even previous to 


black cap, on his succeeding to the — copyrighted by Ernst Marx, 1893 


throne. 


HAMBURG. 
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its purchase by Mr. Whitney was the home 
of many famous horses, including Kingston, 
Burlington, Ben Brush, and La Belle. 


It is gratifying to know that the 


Federal é 
sentiment for the absolute pro- 
Law : : , 
: tection of duck and snipe, during 
Potesting their mating and breeding sea 
; heir mé : ree sea- 
Wildfowl. = ses 


son in the spring, is growing 
stronger and broader. There is even aris- 
ing a hopeful belief that the wild fowl will 
outlive the spring shooting habit; though it 
must be confessed the number of ducks 
diminishes so rapidly as to shake confidence 
in their survival. Yet there is hope, for 
reports of restrictive legislation are coming 
in from many different sections. The Ilh- 
nois Sportsman’s State Association has pe- 
titioned the State legislature to prohibit all 
spring shooting, and to tax every one carry- 
ing a gun one dollar, to be applied to the 
State fund for the preservation and propaga- 
tion. Indiana is giving evidence of a partial 
awakening by establishing a bag limit, and 
in California, where duck slaughter stands 
unexampled the world over, there is agita- 
tion of reform legislation; heaven knows 
it is needed, for in the slaughter of wildfowl 
California’s unsavory record is_ literally 
unapproachable. 

But, after all, what we need is a Federal 
law which will reflect national concern in the 
gradual extermination of our ducks, and 
check the slaughter of them before it is too 
late todo so. It seems as if migratory birds 
might reasonably be considered as coming 
within Federal control; and certainly the 
curses of game protection in the United 
States are the confliction or total absence of 
laws, and the indifference of State legisla- 
tors. Righteously Congress should be the 
guardian of our game and our forests. 

At present spring shooting is prohibited 
only in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Vermont and Rhode Island—five States 
among thirty-seven whose legislators have 
revealed intelligent conception of the signifi- 
cance of game protection! In Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania—where we might 
fairly expect the most enlightened legislation 
on this subject, we actually find the least. 


Although some of the shooting 

License permit recommendations are ob- 

the Gun. viously prompted by local cupid- 
ity, yet in my judgment, based 

on rather thorough observation throughout 


America, a gun license law would be of ines- 
timable service in obtaining the desired 
protection of game in every State. Nota 
license such as is proposed in Indiana, which 
will the more profitably enable natives to 
make the most of deficient game laws, but 
a license which will drive the vagrant pot- 
hunter to cover. Unquestionably it would 
have a potent influence in minimizing the 
out-of-season shooters, and in facilitating 
their arrest by the game wardens. And in 
my opinion a separate license for shot gun 
and for rifle should be required. 

Add to an imposed and reasonable license, 
the honest enforcement of protective laws, 
and the game of a State will multiply. I 
particularly commend this thought to the 
gentlemen of Indiana, and to those also of 
Michigan, who, by raising the license fee of 
the non-resident sportsman, are fatuously 
seeking to mend the damaging results of 
their own stupid laxity. 

Governor Odell’s (New York) 


Single recommendations that the 
Headed Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
Game mission be reduced from six 


Commissions, to three members is a worthy 

one, provided the proposed 
amendment of the existing law im- 
plies gubernatorial power to make each 
commissioner solely responsible for one 
division of protective work. Otherwise the 
suggestion has only its economy to com- 
mend it. There isno question of the advisa- 
bility and strength of single-headed commis- 
sions; they aid the work of an honest incum- 
bent, and serve as a check on the mere 
political or corrupt appointee; the knowl- 
edge that he alone is responsible to the peo- 
ple and that every questionable action can be 
traced directly to his door, has a tendency to 
keep an official at least somewhere near the 
mark. But unless this apportioning of re- 
sponsibility is a part of the new scheme, 
mere reduction of members will not give 
us a single-headed commission. 


The present Forest, Fish 

and Game Commission, ap- 

New York’s pointed by ex-Governor 
Record-Making Roosevelt, has earned the 
Game gratitude with which in- 
Commission,  telligent New Yorkers must 
review its work. In checking 
pollution of streams alone, its service has been 
of inestimable value, not merely to sports- 
men, as we hear so often proclaimed by 
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stupid people, but to every resident of the 
State. -For pollution of streams has not only 
to do with the lives of fish, the pleasure of 
anglers, or the dividends of pulp mills, but it 
has to do with the water we drink; as Mr. W. 
A. Wadsworth—the presi- 
dent, and who has been indefatigable in his 
labors, especially in this direction—says, 
“We are a water drinking people, and we are 
allowing every brook to be defiled. ........ 
it is not necessary to destroy or hamper any 
industry in order to prevent the pollution of 
water courses. What is really needed is to 
check the criminal selfishness of those who 
would rather poison their fellow citizens 
with their offal than to spend a few dollars to 
take care of it.” 

But this excellent Commission’s activity 
has not ceased with its efforts to give New 
York untainted drinking water; perhaps the 
best indication of the trend of its good work 
is furnished by the splendid recommenda- 
tions it has just offered the Legislature. 

Among these some of the most important 
and most positive are: 

That the Constitution be amended so as to 
provide for the practice of conservative 
forestry and the sale of dead,dying or mature 
timber under proper safeguards. 

That limited portions of the State lands 
be set aside as game refuges, within which 
boundaries the killing of wild animals be 
absolutely prohibited. 

That the anti-hounding law be perma- 
nently extended, and no breed of dogs which 
will pursue deer be allowed in the woods at 
any time. 

That the killing of does be prohibited at all 
times. 

That spring duck shooting be prohibited. 

That after streams have been stocked or 
restocked they be closed to public fishing for 
a term not to exceed two years. 

A Commission that utters such sentiments 
and has at the same time so practical a con- 
ception of State requirements, should be 
continued in office indefinitely. We trust 
Governor Odell will, in what he has to do 
with Game and Forest Commission matters, 
live up to the high standard set by his clear 
headed and politically untrammelled pre- 


Commission’s 


decessor, Theodore Roosevelt ; we must hold 
him responsible for the men (to be) ap- 
pointed under the new (his own) scheme. 
Certainly every educated voter of New York 
will wish Mr. Wadsworth to have the leader- 
ship of the proposed new commission. 
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The establishment of refuges, as 


Game : 
recommended by Mr. Wads- 
Refuges pee Ries : 
worth’s Commission, has a sig- 
Surest nificance in the matter of game 
: ‘ance » matter of game 
Protection. = 


protection which stretches far 
beyond the borders of any State. Those 
who are students of the subject long ago 
reached the conclusion that only by such 
means can the final extermination of Amer- 
ican big game be prevented. There must be 
other harbors of safety like Yellowstone 
Park, wherein game may not be killed under 
severe penalty of law, and where breeding 
may proceed naturally and without fear. 

It is a subject which has been much dis- 
cussed at recent meetings of the Boone and 
Crockett. Club—that body of prominent 
sportsmen, who shun newspaper notoriety 
but whose influence and individual efforts 
have, as a matter of fact, been responsible for 
a great deal of the State and national legis- 
lation looking to the protection of big game 
and the preservation of our forests. A com- 
mittee for the preparation of data has been 
appointed by the Club and it is proposed 
topresent thematter toCongress,and to strive 
for the enactment of a law which will author- 
ize the establishment of these refuges under 
such protection as obtains in Yellowstone 
Park. The feasible way, and a very simple 
one it is, of providing these governmental 
asylums, is by making national game _pre- 
serves of the forest reservations throughout 
the United States. This would give not only 
perfect protection, but through the natural 
overflow into surrounding country, yield 
better shooting than can be had to-day. 

This refuge question is undoubtedly the 
most important one to have come up for 
consideration; it simply must become na- 
tional law, else the extinction of the deer 
and of the bear families is in sight. Col- 
orado, where game is being outrageously 
slaughtered by kind permission of the State 
legislature, is providing a startling exhibition 
of how rapidly game can disappear off the 
face of the earth, when adequate protection 
is not given. 

Another subject the Boone and Crockett 
Club is taking up is provision of game 
laws for Alaska; it is reported that the 
Kadiac bear, a specimen of which rarely 
finds its way into the United States, is being 
slaughtered for its skin and bones, because 
of the large prices offered by the English and 
Continental furriers and scientific associa- 
tions. It is even said that this great bear, 
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the largest in all the world, is in danger of 
extermination, therefore the influence and 
good offices of the B. and C. Club will be 
exercised none too soon, 


So far as concerns’ the 


Vanderbilt’s student bona fides of its 
Athletic two questioned football play- 
Record. ers, Fugler and Jenkins, 

Vanderbilt has made con- 


Vincing and entirely satisfactory reply. In- 
deed I am somewhat puzzled to understand 
how our Southern correspondent could have 
reported as coming “‘ out of the North at the 
eleventh hour,” two men who had scarcely 
ventured beyond their own State lines be- 
fore going to college; and I sincerely regret 
that OuTING’s Football Department should 
have been the medium of circulating a state- 
ment so unjust, in its implications, to 
Vanderbilt. But the friends of Vanderbilt 
have assumed for that university criticism 
not at all intended for it. Vanderbilt’s 
commendable career in Southern athletics is 
as familiar to me, perhaps, as to the most 
enthusiastic of its supporters; I know it well 
as the Southern pioneer in sport, for sport’s 
sake—for long almost the only Southern 
college fighting semi-professionalism. There 
is no question of its having been and of its 
being, the leading disciple of amateur sport 
in the South. 

So, too, am I aware, as my pen has fre- 
quently borne witness, of the excellent work 
the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, has accomplished and is doing; yet 
I must indorse so much of the departmental 
comment of last month, as charges the Asso- 
ciation with lack of aggression. And this 
has not reference to the president, but to the 
individual colleges of the organization, which 
are not attending to their duty with proper 
care. There are members of the Associa- 
tion who violate the ethics of amateur sport, 
whenever they get an opportunity, and they 
should be much more severely dealt with by 
the official Association than hitherto. Of- 
fenders are not pursued relentlessly and 
punished with appropriate severity. 

As for Virginia and North Carolina, dis- 
tance, which rather puts out of the question 
games with the Association members, is no 
excuse whatever for not subscribing to the 
very excellent Association rules, especially 
as these two need rules as much as any insti- 
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tution in the South. There must be more 
honesty of purpose in general Southern 
football; more real sympathy with sport for 
its own sake, among faculties. Particularly 
a sharper lookout must be maintained to 
keep men off the teams who have played on 
professional or semi-professional baseball 
nines; nor should instructors be eligible to 
either school or college teams. 


What to do with candidates who 


Middle have played on semi-profes- 
Western sional or professional baseball 
University nines, isa problem which is just 
Professional now confronting the friends of 
Baseball, wholesome college sport in the 


middle West. 

Most of the college nines in that section, 
notably those of Chicago, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, habitually have used men who 
during the summer vacation have played on 
local teams throughout the middle West 
and received money for their service. This 
has been worked by that ancient method of 
ostensible clerkship in a hotel, law office or 
other business house in the home town of the 
ball nine, so that the man can show a written 
contract to prove that he receives a salary 
for “office work” and really plays baseball 
“for fun.” Of course the “ office work” is a 
mere blind, yet it is practically impossible to 
prove professionalism. 

I have been asked what is to be done in 
such cases, and I answer unhesitatingly— 
disqualify on suspicion. It is the only pro- 
cedure, and the health of college sport de- 
mands drastie action. It is a matter which 
can only be cleaned up by first and honest 
intentions of the university faculties, because 
a rival college can literally prove nothing 
against such kind of men on the nine. And 
the manner in which the Middle Western 
faculties meet this situation, will lay pos- 
tively naked their real sentiment touching 
the ethies of college sport. Minnesota, I am 
pleased to see, is giving the truest evidence a 
university can give of its sympathy with 
wholesome sport—7. ¢., it is cleansing its 
baseball of questionable amateurs, without 
being forced to it by a rival’s protest. Good 
work, Minnesota! We are waiting to hear 
from Chicago and Wisconsin. 

There are other important college matters 
which for lack of space I am obliged to leave 
until next issue, 





THE 


TELESCOPIC RIFLE SIGHTS. 
HE Ordnance Board of our Army has re- 
cently approved a telescopic rifle sight 
made by the Cataract Tool and Optical Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and a dozen United States 
magazine rifles fitted with these sights have 
been issued to sharpshooters for practical test 
in the Philippines. The Navy Department 
is also experimenting with telescopic sights 
of the same pattern, 

The fault of most telescopic sights has been 
that their mountings were too delicate for field 
use. No telescope on a rifle is practical unless 
it is optically reliable, and the lenses and cross- 
hairs are so set as not to be displaced or injured 
by the jar of recoil, and the mounting will stand 
the chance thumps that any gun must expect 
in actual service. The slightest error of align- 
ment is fatal to accuracy. It is claimed that 
the new scope is perfect in these respects, and 
that it enables a sharpshooter to take accurate 
aim on a man at 2,000 yards, even in hazy 
weather, or against unfavorable background. 

Any practical contrivance that will assist 
one’s vision when shooting under service con- 
ditions is worth encouraging; for superior 
marksmanship wins in modern war. But too 
much should not be expected of a telescopic 
sight. Military rifles must be improved far 
beyond their present capabilities before they 
can “ pick off a man at 2,000 yards” except by 
accident—no matter how accurately they may 
be aimed. Let us be thankful that this is still an 
imperfect world, so far as war mechanism is 
concerned, 

A NEW AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 
i HE science of extermination is already too 
far advanced, Not content with dynamite, 
nitro powder, and mushroom bullets, our in- 
ventors are now turning out automatic rifles 
that promise to work well, from a mechan- 
ical standpoint. The latest pattern of these 
murderous affairs has been patented by J. M. 
Browning, whose reputation as inventor of most 
of the gun mechanisms made by the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Co., and of the new Colt 
automatic pistol, warrants the belief that he 
will succeed in the peculiarly difficult task of 
designing a practical automatic rifle. 

The Browning rifle, like others of its class, 
is operated by recoil. Its barrel, which is in- 
closed in a sleeve or tube, is free to slide longi- 
tudinally. Both the barrel and the breech- 
bolt fly backward under the impulse of recoil. 
They are locked together until they reach 
the rearmost position, when a spring catch 
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holds back the bolt-carrier, while the barrel is 
forced forward by another spring. During the 
instant that the barrel and bolt are thus dis- 
connected, the empty cartridge shell is ejected, 
and a fresh cartridge springs up from the maga- 
zine. When the barrel has returned to its nor- 
mal position, the bolt is released and flies for- 
ward, thrusting the new cartridge into the 
chamber, and relocking itself to the barrel. 
The rifle will fire continuously until the maga- 
zine is emptied, so long as the trigger is held 
back; or, the rate of fire can be controlled by 
the trigger finger. 
FULL-MANTLED BULLETS ON GAME. 

OME of our best hunters in the west use 
full-mantled bullets in preference to soft- 
points. Their reason is that such a bullet 
does not spoil meat, and that if it misses 
a vital spot, the animal is not seriously 
injured. 

This is all very well in a country where 
game is plentiful and the hunter can select 
his mark. I killed a deer last fall with a 
160 grain full-mantled bullet and 15 grains 
weight of smokeless powder, as I happened 
to be hunting turkeys and had this load in 
the gun. But I could have done as well 
with a .22. The deer stopped within 50 
yards when I spoke, and stood quartering 
towards me with the side of its neck fully 
exposed. The ball broke its neck and came 
out through the opposite shoulder. A can- 
non ball could not have killed the animal 
much quicker. But now see. 

A companion who was with me got a similar 
shot at the same time, for there were two deer 
trotting along the same trail, near which we 
sat motionless. He used a full-power load, 
with soft-point bullet, and shot his deer 
straight through the neck. My bullet left 
so small a hole on the opposite side of the 
animal that not a drop of blood escaped. 
Suppose the deer had been on the jump, and I 
had shot it through the paunch. That deer 
would have run far out of reach, and I could 
not have tracked it. The poor beast would 
have suffered lingering agony, and would 
have died many hours later, leaving only a 
meal for the buzzards. My comrade’s bullet 
expanded, and made a shocking wound; but 
it would have done the same if it had hit the 
soft parts, and the deer would have been 
knocked flat, and secured. The soft-point 
bullet is humane. It expands even on a 
deer’s hide, and there can be no doubt of the 
result. 
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Never use soft-points with reduced charges, 
Their power depends upon the velocity with 
which they strike. 

“4 FOOL |’ THE FOREST.” 

Tue increasing number of men who are 
mistaken for deer, and killed or maimed by 
excited tenderfeet, is calling up general dis- 
cussion. “Stop the sale of firearms!” is be- 
coming a common cry. It is a hysterical cry; 
because the right to own and bear arms is a 
natural right of man, guaranteed by our Bill of 
Rights, but superior to all laws and constitu- 
tions. It is our only defence against tyranny, 
and, as such, will never be relinquished by 
Americans who respect their birthright. 

The only practicable way to lessen the num- 
ber of accidents with firearms is te teach men 
and boys how to use them in a common-sense 
way. Experienced marksmen do not shoot 
themselves or other people by accident. I 
have associated with riflemen and gunners for 
years; have participated in scores of tourna- 
ments and hunting trips; have seen cartridges 
fired by the hundred thousand; have shot, and 
have been shot; but I never heard of a trained 
marksman hurting anybody by accident, unless 
it was clearly the victim’s own fault. We need 
a national system of instruction in rifle shoot- 
ing. If the sale of firearms were restricted to 
those who produced certificates of qualifica- 
tion, signed by authorized instructors, and won 
on legalized ranges, with arms supplied by the 
range-master, our percentage of accidents 
would decline, and we would become what we 
once were, should be, but are no longer, a nation 
of marksmen. 


A FACT to be emphasized in this connection 
is that the modern type of high-power rifles is 
not, as many hasty writers claim, chiefly respon- 
sible for the increased mortality of deer hunters. 
Deer, whether real or suppositious, are inva- 
riably shot within ranges at which an old-fash- 
ioned .44-40, or even a .22, would kill a man if 
it hit the right spot. What more can a .30 do? 
It is a common blunder to suppose that modern 
rifles are so accurate that any tenderfoot can 
hit his mark with them. No rifle shoots 
straighter than it is aimed. It is as easy to 
miss with a high-power rifle as with any other, 
save in the one particular of judging distance. 
Now, most deer are shot within 100, or, at most 
150 yards—usually much less; and what does 
the difference in trajectory amount to within 
such short range? It is a bagatelle, so far as 
hitting a man is concerned. The truth is that 
a tenderfoot is more likely to miss with a pow- 
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erful rifle than with a weak one, for two rea- 
sons: first, because he is more likcly to flinch; 
and, second, because he has heard so much 
about the killing power of high explosives and 
jacketed bullets that he thinks all he has to do 
is to blaze away at random, and that the gun 
will do the rest. If, on the contrary, he knows 
that his gun cannot kill unless it hits a particu- 
lar spot, he will be more careful in aiming, and 
consequently more dangerous. 

The risk of being killed at long range by mod- 
ern rifles recklessly discharged at high angles 
is no greater than that of being killed at short 
range by weaker arms similarly discharged. 

THE LIFE OF MODERN RIFLE BARRELS, 

AM often asked whether the barrels of high- 
power rifles wear out rapidly. As a rule 
they do not. In spite of the friction of unlu- 
bricated steel-mantled bullets driven at great 
velocity through a 10-inch twist, and in spite 
of the heat generated by high-pressure powder, 
the barrels last longer than an average man has 
use for them. 

I have a single-shot .30-40 Winchester that 
has been used as an experimental piece, and as 
a hunting rifle, for several years. I have fired 
many thousands of rounds from it, with factory 
cartridges, and with shells that I reloaded. I 
have used steel-manteled bullets, copper-man- 
tled, hardened lead, and wire-wound bullets, 
and many kinds of powder. I have purposely 
let the barrel go uncleaned for weeks at a time,. 
until it became superficially rusted in the bore, 
and then shot it without cleaning; just to learn 
what it would stand. This abuse was intensi- 
fied by hard service in the field. To-day the 
rifling shows some wear, but the gun still puts a 
long series of shots into a 6-inch circle at 200 
yards, when tested from rest with full-power 
charges. 

Of course, no sportsman would treat a gun 
so shabbily, except as an experiment; and no 
manufacturer would guarantee his barrels to 
shoot well after such abuse. But the experi- 
ence gained with this gun tallies with that of 
all my friends who use high-power rifles. 

A MID-RANGE BULLET FOR THE .30-40. 

Since my article was written for the January 
number of this magazine, describing a mid- 
range load for the .30-40, the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., has placed 
on the market a 180 grain full-mantled bullet 
of proper caliber for the .30-40. A well-known 
expert, Dr. Walter G. Hudson, of New York 
City, reports that it is accurate up to 800 yards, 
when properly. loaded, 

Horace KEPHART. 
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THE ANGLER IN FLORIDA AND THE GULF. 


> EW angling tourists visit the waters of the 
Magnolia State until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and some of the wiser ones do not reach 
there until the middle of April. 
that 


They know 
the fishing improves with the spring 
months. Infact, the best fishing—and its qual- 
ity would astonish the winter angling tourist— 


is during the summer months, when the tarpon 


, 
literally swarm along both the east and west 
coasts. In July and August, as far north as 
the mouth of the St. Johns River, the Silver 
King is almost as common as the squeteague, or 
weakfish, in the waters of the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States. 

The migrations of the tarpon appear to be 
from the Mexican Gulf coast, particularly the 
waters adjacent to Tampico, where they are 
found in great numbers, thence along the 
Texan coast, and from there to the waters of 
Louisiana and Florida; a few stragglers coming 


Mass. At 


Corpus Christi and Aransas Pass, Texas, they 


as far north as Buzzard’s Bay, 
are found in vast schools, from August to No- 
vember; but if a gale appears from the north, 
with a sudden chill, lowering the temperature to 
the frost line—about forty-two degrees in Texas 
—they leave these waters at an earlier date, and 
go on theirsoutheastern migrations, to the coasts 
Florida. 


part of November, and in December and Janu- 


of Louisiana and During the latter 
ary, only stragglers are taken in Texan waters, 
the main body migrating slowly eastward, giving 
relatively good, but brief fishing in Eastern Tex- 
as, particularly at Galveston, where the local 
name for them is “Savanilla.”’ During the 
winter months they appear to avoid the coast 
line of Texas, doubtless seeking the warmer 
waters of the Gulf Stream until they reach the 
higher temperature of those of Florida. 


I HAVE found them most numerous in Texan 
waters in the month of October, particularly at 
Aransas Pass, where IT have seen, within two 
hundred vards of the beach, at least fifty tarpon 
simultaneously leaping and frolicking in the 
air, of which five were fastened to the hooks of 
So numerous, indeed, were these 
fishes in the inlet 


that it was dangerous to cross it in a small row 


fishermen. 


, only about half a mile wide, 


boat, and it was seldom done without the craft 
being struck by a tarpon, or water being 
splashed into the faces of the occupants of the 
boat, by the leaping fish. 

Until the last few years, the practice pre- 
vailed, in Florida, of still-fishing for tarpon, by 


casting a mullet bait fifty to one hundred and 
fifty feet from the boat, letting the line lie upon 
the bottom, and patiently awaiting “a draw,” 
which might possibly occur in a few minutes, 
or not for a week. 

The methods of fishing for tarpon have 
greatly changed during the last five years, and 
no angler can visit Florida at the present time, 
and fail to kill a Silver King, if he fishes intelli- 
gently for the 
adopted in Texan waters from the earliest days 


them. Following method 
of tarpon fishing, the boat is anchored in the 
narrow waters of a “pass,’’ or inlet, where the 
tide is generally very swift. The boatman is 
ordered to row slowly against the tide, when it 
is not rapid. <A troll is used, and about one 
hundred feet of line is trailed, having a piano- 
wire snell and a fish lure at the outer end of it, 
With this tackle, and in a narrow pass, seldom is 
the angler disappointed in hooking onto one or 
more fish in a day’s outing, although but one 
fish, out of five or six hooked, is safely boated. 
Ix the old-fashioned still-fishing, if a fish took 
the bait, it was allowed to draw out, without 
restraint, twenty-five to fifty feet of line, thus 
giving it time to swallow the bait; and the hook, 
being well down in the gullet, the fish could not 
eject it when leaping and shaking its head, and 
“a draw” almost invariably was followed by 
capture, if the tackle was strong and properly 
handled. 


described, now in general use, the lure floats 


By the more modern practice above 


near the surface of the water, and the tarpon is 
hooked in the jaws, and frequently, by leaping 
and frantically shaking his head and body (he 
the other, albeit 
the reverse is recorded by angling writers), 


can’t shake one without 
throws out the hook; hence the infrequency of 
the capture of hooked tarpon. 

The tarpon pass through, on their migrations 
to the upper waters, all the inlets in Florida, 
from the Homosassa River to Key West, on the 
Gulf coast, and from Key West to Mosquito 
inlet on the eastern coast of the state; but from 
January to May the waters of the Gulf are most 
fruitful to the angler. 

No game-fish is as timid as, or more easily 


When hooked, he 


becomes frantic in his actions, leaping five to six 


frightened than, the tarpon. 


feet into air, gyrating and convulsive in the rapid 
movements of his body, shaking violently every 
inch of it in efforts to eject the hook; and even 
when this is accomplished, and he is a free fish, 
I have seen him leap frantically at least five 
times into the air, with a portion of the broken 
line hanging from his mouth. 











Au the leading tackle houses make a spe- 
-cialty of tarpon outfits, and the angling tourist 
cannot fail to be thoroughly equipped, if he 
purchases from a reliable firm. 

The visitor to the fishing waters of Florida 
will find several other valiant game fish, in 
addition to the tarpon. Probably the most 
worthy of these is the channel bass or red drum, 
which certainly, when caught by casting for 
them in the surf, taxes the physical powers of 
an angler more severely than does the tarpon. 
The most exciting method of catching this fish is 
by wading waist deep into the surf and casting, if 
practicable, beyond the outer breakers. As 
weighs thirty 
pounds, the angler will find that he cannot fish 


the channel bass frequently 
more than an hour or two, when fighting both 
the fish and the incoming breakers, which, at 
times, o’ertop his shoulders. This fish is found 
all along both of the coasts of Florida. In 
August it is caught at Brigantine Beach, near 
\tlantie City, in large numbers, and of great 
bulk. These fish seem to increase rapidly in 
weight during their northern migrations. They 
seldom weigh more than thirty pounds in their 
Floridian habitat, but are frequently caught on 
the Jersey coast, weighing from forty up to sixty 
pounds. The ordinary tackle used in sea 
fishing for striped bass is generally in use for 
channel bass fishing. 


Ox both coasts of Florida the Spanish 
mackerel is found in large schools generally a 
the 
caught by trolling, and a mottled ivory squid 


mile or so from beach line. They are 
seems to be the most attractive lure. 

The Crevalle may be said to be ubiquitous. 
They are found everywhere in the salt waters 
of both the east and west coasts. The pom- 
pano cannot be said to be strictly an angling 
fish, as it is only in the Indian River, on the east 
coast, that it is taken with hook and line as a 
daily sport. It is fished for with a small hook 
baited with a minute piece of clam, and is 
usually taken on the incoming tide, at the mouth 
of inlets. 


the Northern States is sufficient for the capture 


The ordinary weakfish tackle used in 


of the crevalle, the ladyfish, and the other me- 
dium-size game fishes. 

T have never visited a section of the salt 
waters of Florida and failed to find the sheeps- 
head in great numbers, It was my custom, 


when fishing for sharks, to use a sheepshead, 
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worth fifteen cents a pound in Fulton market, 
as a lure; and it was a good one. 

The mangrove snapper is perhaps the most 
muscular fish, for its size, in southern waters. 
A three-pounder on weakfish tackle will give 
a sturdy fight of half an hour’s duration, and 
only succumbs when utterly exhausted. It 
is a delicious table fish, and when taken fresh 
from the water, is resplendent in beauty of 
coloration: the bright red spots on the dark 
olive background glow with a peculiar and 
exceptional brilliancy. 


"Tue blue ribbon for gameness, is universally 
Bay, 
When hooked it may be said to liter- 


awarded to the bonefish of 
Florida. 


ally “‘dance on its tail’; it is out of the water 


Biscayne 


nearly all the time before it is boated, not leap- 
ing, as do most other game fish, so called; but, 
holding its body nearly perpendicular, it man- 
ages to skim the surface, with the tail just 
touching the water. A modified action of this 
kind is often seen in the big-eyed herring, allied 
to the tarpon, and often called the lady or bony 
fish. 


but the true bonefish makes its home only in 


It is found everywhere on both coasts, 


Biscayne Bay; at least, I have never known or 
heard of a true specimen being caught in any 
other water. 

The angling tourist should not fail to take a 
fly-fishing outfit to Florida. It should consist 
of a ten-ounce fly-rod, a dead-finished, water: 
proof silk line, longest size made for trout fish- 
ing, a book of large black bass flies, gimp 
snoods, leaders of ductile wire, and a jointed, 
long-handled net. Wherever the angler finds 
the mouth of a relatively shallow creek, he will 
find, on an incoming tide, crevalle, sea-trout, 
mangrove snappers, big-eved herring or lady- 
fish, and occasionally a Spanish mackerel, all of 
which will take the moving artificial fly. The 
angler can duplicate, in a measure, his experi- 
ence in trout fishing, as he must wade the creek 
waters to properly fish the pools, which on the 
first of the flood tide exist here and there in the 
When tired of fly-fish- 
ing, his noonday lunch is at hand: he will find 


stretches of the creeks. 


ovsters on the mangrove trees when the tide is 
half-flood, and, if he works his toes carefully 
in the bottom sand, he can take out a clam, of 
the quahaug tribe, which isapt to be bigenough 
to make a meal for a quartette of fishermen 


Wan. C. Harnis. 
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THE ANGLER IN FLORIDA AND THE GULF. 


> EW angling tourists visit the waters of the 
Magnolia State until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and some of the wiser ones do not reach 
there until the middle of April. They know 
that the fishing improves with the spring 
months. Infact, the best fishing—and its qual- 
ity would astonish the winter angling tourist— 
is during the summer months, when the tarpon 
literally swarm along both the east and west 
coasts. In July and August, as far north as 
the mouth of the St. Johns River, the Silver 
King is almost as common as the squeteague, or 
weakfish, in the waters of the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States. 
The migrations of the tarpon appear to be 
from the Mexican Gulf coast, particularly the 
waters adjacent to Tampico, where they are 
found in great numbers, thence along the 
Texan coast, and from there to the waters of 
Louisiana and Florida; a few stragglers coming 
as far north as Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. At 
Corpus Christi and Aransas Pass, Texas, they 
are found in vast schools, from August to No- 
vember; but if a gale appears from the north, 
with a sudden chill, lowering the temperature to 
the frost line—about forty-two degrees in Texas 
—they leave these waters at an earlier date, and 
goon their southeastern migrations, to the coasts 
of Louisiana and Florida. During the latter 
part of November, and in December and Janu- 
ary, only stragglers are taken in Texan waters, 
the main body migrating slowly eastward, giving 
relatively good, but brief fishing in Eastern Tex- 
as, particularly at Galveston, where the local 
name for them is “Savanilla.”’ During the 
winter months they appear to avoid the coast 
line of Texas, doubtless seeking the warmer 
waters of the Gulf Stream until they reach the 
higher temperature of those of Florida. 


I HAVE found them most numerous in Texan 
waters in the month of October, particularly at 
Aransas Pass, where I have seen, within two 
hundred yards of the beach, at least fifty tarpon 
simultaneously leaping and frolicking in the 
air, of which five were fastened to the hooks of 
fishermen. So numerous, indeed, were these 
fishes in the inlet, only about half a mile wide, 
that it was dangerous to cross it in a small row 
boat, and it was seldom done without the craft 
being struck by a tarpon, or water being 
splashed into the faces of the occupants of the 
boat, by the leaping fish. 

Until the last few years, the practice pre- 
railed, in Florida, of still-fishing for tarpon, by 


casting a mullet bait fifty to one hundred and 
fifty feet from the boat, letting the line lie upon 
the bottom, and patiently awaiting “ 


a draw,” 
which might possibly occur in a few minutes, 
or not for a week. 

The methods of fishing for tarpon have 
greatly changed during the last five years, and 
no angler can visit Florida at the present time, 
and fail to kill aSilver King, if he fishes intelli- 
gently for them. Following the method 
adopted in Texan waters from the earliest days 
of tarpon fishing, the boat is anchored in the 
narrow waters of a “pass,’’ or inlet, where the 
tide is generally very swift. The boatman is 
ordered to row slowly against the tide, when it 
is not rapid. A troll is used, and about one 
hundred feet of line is trailed, having a piano- 
wire snell and a fish lure at the outer end of it, 
With this tackle, and in a narrow pass, seldom is 
the angler disappointed in hooking onto one or 
more fish in a day’s outing, although but one 
fish, out of five or six hooked, is safely boated. 
[s the old-fashioned still-fishing, if a fish took 
the bait, it was allowed to draw out, without 
restraint, twenty-five to fifty feet of line, thus 
giving it time to swallow the bait; and the hook, 
being well down in the gullet, the fish could not 
eject it when leaping and shaking its head, and 
“a draw” almost invariably was followed by 
capture, if the tackle was strong and properly 
handled. By the more modern practice above 
described, now in general use, the lure floats 
near the surface of the water, and the tarpon is 
hooked in the jaws, and frequently, by leaping 
and frantically shaking his head and body (he 
can’t shake one without the other, albeit 
the reverse is recorded by angling writers), 
throws out the hook; hence the infrequency of 
the capture of hooked tarpon. 

The tarpon pass through, on their migrations 
to the upper waters, all the inlets in Florida, 
from the Homosassa River to Key West, on the 
Gulf coast, and from Key West to Mosquito 
inlet on the eastern coast of the state; but from 
January to May the waters of the Gulf are most 
fruitful to the angler. 

No game-fish is as timid as, or more easily 
frightened than, the tarpon. When hooked, he 
becomes frantic in his actions, leaping five to six 
feet into air, gyrating and convulsive in the rapid 
movements of his body, shaking violently every 
inch of it in efforts to eject the hook; and even 
when this is accomplished, and he is a free fish, 
I have seen him leap frantically at least five 
times into the air, with a portion of the broken 
line hanging from his mouth. 








| 





Au the leading tackle houses make a spe- 
-cialty of tarpon outfits, and the angling tourist 
cannot fail to be thoroughly equipped, if he 
purchases from a reliable firm. 

The visitor to the fishing waters of Florida 
will find several other valiant game fish, in 
addition to the tarpon. Probably the most 
worthy of these is the channel bass or red drum, 
which certainly, when caught by casting for 
them in the surf, taxes the physical powers of 
an angler more severely than does the tarpon. 
The most exciting method of catching this fish is 
by wading waist deep into the surf and casting, if 
practicable, beyond the outer breakers. As 
the channel bass frequently weighs thirty 
pounds, the angler will find that he cannot fish 
more than an hour or two, when fighting both 
the fish and the incoming breakers, which, at 
times, o’ertop his shoulders. This fish is found 
all along both of the coasts of Florida. In 
August it is caught at Brigantine Beach, near 
\tlantie City, in large numbers, and of great 
bulk. These fish seem to increase rapidly in 
weight during their northern migrations. They 
seldom weigh more than thirty pounds in their 
Floridian habitat, but are frequently caught on 
the Jersey coast, weighing from forty up tosixty 
pounds. The ordinary tackle used in sea 
fishing for striped bass is generally in use for 
channel bass fishing. 


Ox both coasts of Florida the Spanish 
mackerel is found in large schools generally a 
mile or so from the beach line. They are 
caught by trolling, and a mottled ivory squid 
seems to be the most attractive lure. 

The Crevalle may be said to be ubiquitous. 
They are found everywhere in the salt waters 
of both the east and west coasts. The pom- 
pano cannot be said to be strictly an angling 
fish, as it is only in the Indian River, on the east 
coast, that it is taken with hook and line as a 
daily sport. It is fished for with a small hook 
baited with a minute piece of clam, and is 
usually taken on the incoming tide, at the mouth 
of inlets. The ordinary weakfish tackle used in 
the Northern States is sufficient for the capture 
of the crevalle, the ladyfish, and the other me- 
dium-size game fishes. 

I have never visited a section of the salt 
waters of Florida and failed to find the sheeps- 
head in great numbers. It was my custom, 
when fishing for sharks, to use a sheepshead, 
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worth fifteen cents a pound in Fulton market, 
as a lure; and it was a good one. 

The mangrove snapper is perhaps the most 
muscular fish, for its size, in southern waters. 
A three-pounder on weakfish tackle will give 
a sturdy fight of half an hour’s duration, and 
only succumbs when utterly exhausted. It 
is a delicious table fish, and when taken fresh 
from the water, is resplendent in beauty of 
coloration: the bright red spots on the dark 
olive background glow with a peculiar and 
exceptional brilliancy. 


Tur blue ribbon for gameness, is universally 
awarded to the bonefish of Biscayne Bay, 
Florida. When hooked it may be said to liter- 
ally “dance on its tail’; it is out of the water 
nearly all the time before it is boated, not leap- 
ing, as do most other game fish, so called; but, 
holding its body nearly perpendicular, it man- 
ages to skim the surface, with the tail just 
touching the water. A modified action of this 
kind is often seen in the big-eved herring, allied 
to the tarpon, and often called the lady or bony 
fish. It is found everywhere on both coasts, 
but the true bonefish makes its home only in 
3iscayne Bay; at least, I have never known or 
heard of a true specimen being caught in any 
other water. 

The angling tourist should not fail to take a 
fly-fishing outfit to Florida. It should consist 
of a ten-ounce fly-rod, a dead-finished, water: 
proof silk line, longest size made for trout fish- 
ing, a book of large black bass flies, gimp 
snoods, leaders of ductile wire, and a jointed, 
long-handled net. Wherever the angler finds 
the mouth of a relatively shallow creek, he will 
find, on an incoming tide, crevalle, séa-trout, 
mangrove snappers, big-eyed herring or lady- 
fish, and occasionally a Spanish mackerel, all of 
which will take the moving artificial fly. The 
angler can duplicate, in a measure, his experi- 
ence in trout fishing, as he must wade the creek 
waters to properly fish the pools, which on the 
first of the flood tide exist here and there in the 
stretches of the creeks. When tired of fly-fish- 
ing, his noonday lunch is at hand: he will find 
oysters on the mangrove trees when the tide is 
half-flood, and, if he works his toes carefully 
in the bottom sand, he can take out a clam, of 
the quahaug tribe, which isapt to be bigenough 
to make a meal for a quartette of fishermen. 

Wn. C. Harnis. 
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Conducted by Gifford Pinchot 


FORESTER OF THE U. 8. 


ONSERVATIVE lumbering, which is 

often the best name for forestry, is not 
yet so generally understood that it does not re- 
quire frequent explanation. The widespread 
feeling that something ought to be done is 
finding constant expression in a direct demand 
to know just what is needed. It has been 
the policy of the Division of Forestry, for 
the last two years and more, to answer the 
general question on this point by making 
practical examples of forestry on the ground. 
A typical instance of such answers is the 
preparation and execution of a forest working 
plan upon the domain of the University of 
the South, at Sewanee, Tennessee, which lies 
about forty miles northwest of Chattanooga, 
and extends over several thousand acres on the 
Cumberland plateau, and in the coves or 
ravines which run into it. 

Agents were sent to examine the forest and 
report upon the conditions therein. Valuation 
surveys were made, and upon them were based 
estimates of the amount of timber standing 
in the different portions of the tract. 

The woodland on the plateau in general was 
found to be scrubby and unhealthy, with scat- 
tered individuals and groups which indicated 
to what dimensions the trees might under 
favorable conditions, attain; but there were 
very few trees from which saw logs could 
be obtained. The more valuable species had 
been the 
chiefly of the less desirable kinds. 

This poor condition of the plateau forest is 


removed, and young trees were 


due to fire, grazing, and indiscriminate cutting. 
The coves are well timbered and contain many 


splendid specimens of the species repre- 
sented. There have been fires and cuttings in 


the coves, but not to nearly the same extent 
as on the plateau. 


Tue tract is a combination of two very com- 
mon types of forest land. The plateau forest 
is typical of that large portion of the wood- 
lands in the long settled regions of the United 
States, where the demand for timber has been 
great and it has been cut without any thought 
for the future, while the cove forest corres- 
ponds to the tracts of virgin timber which have 
remained untouched on account of their in- 
accessibility, or for some other reason. 

The University has no money to expend 
upon improvements of the forest, and, while 
it desires the largest possible money returns, 
it is not willing to reinvest any of that revenue 
in the forest. 

The problem which the Division of Forestry 
had to solve, then, was to get as much money 
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out of the forest as could be, without harming 
its chances for future improved productive- 


ness. 


Tue plan of the Division advised the re- 
moval of such trees as could be sold, specifying 
the 
Agents were sent to 


the amount to be cut and where trees 
should be taken from. 
mark the timber to be cut, and one remained 
to see that it was done properly. 

In order to begin the work of improving the 
plateau forest at once, half-way measures had 
to be adopted. Selection was made of enough 
undesirable trees for a season’s work at con- 
When- 


ever a saw log was obtainable, it was to be 


verting them into ties and firewood. 


The firewood to be cut from the 
tops of the felled trees only, thus getting some- 


gotten out. 


thing from what is usually wasted, and _re- 
moving from the forest a great deal of the dan- 
ger from fire. 

The working plan not only directed what 
trees should be cut, but it also told how. The 
lumbering contractor was required to cut the 
stumps as low as possible, in order to avoid 
the waste from high stumps which is so com- 
mon in logging operations. Care in felling, 
skidding, and hauling was insisted upon, in 
order that as little damage as possible might 
be done to the young growth, because upon 
Each tree to be 
removed was branded, and the overlooking 
of a marked tree, or the cutting of an un- 
marked one, was strictly forbidden. 


it depends the future crop. 


Work under the above plan has been going on 
for six months, and the results have been satis- 
factory in every way. The 
have been large enough to satisfy the Uni- 
versity, and the condition of the forest is ex- 
cellent. 
followed at Sewanee, the result would have 
been that all the large trees of the most de- 
sirable species would have been removed from 
the’ plateau forest, leaving no seed trees and 
almost ensuring that the next crop would be 


money returns 


If ordinary logging practice had been 


of the valueless kinds which are creeping in 
wherever they find an opening. The coves 
would have been stripped of about all their 
trees, from the severe cutting and the dam- 
age incidental to careless work. 

Examples of practical forestry are being rap- 
idly established by the Division of Forestry in 
The South is well 
represented in the applications for assistance, 


many parts of the country. 


and next summer will find the investigations 
preliminary to the preparation of working 


plans being made in East Tennessee, Georgia 
and South Carolina and elsewhere. 
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THE NEED OF “CONDITION” IN THE SHOW RING. 
HE time when dogs could be taken into 
the ring without careful 

and win premier honors is forever past. 


preparation 
To- 
day if they are to win they must be eminently 
“fit.” They are on “dress parade” when in 
the ring, and any slovenly appearance, either 
in form or manner, militates against them. 
They should be shown neither too fat nor too 
thin, but the bones should be well covered— 
that is, round. If a dog is possessed of heavy 
or cloddy shoulders, if he shows coarseness in 
outline, or is inclined to be throaty, he appears 
to the best advantage when he errs on the 
side of leanness, but in one that is too leggy, 
slack in loin and lacking in general substance 
over weight is infinitely preferable to under 
weight. Dogs that are throaty or are bad on 
the feet, or do not stand well at the shoulders, 
are often made to appear less faulty by the 
they are handled, covering up the 
defects as much as possible by keeping them 
well off their front feet. 


way 


ERRATIC JUDGING OF THE ENGLISH SETTER, 
Tue English setter as a show dog is deteriorat- 
ing under the influence of the uncertainty as 
to the kind of judge he will go before. A field 
trial judge sees “Hoodoo” win everything 
before him. “ Hoodoo” is a big slashing dog, 
a rapid mover and a wide ranger; he finds all 
the birds, points and backs to perfection, and 
wins “hands down.” He is a big slab-sided, 
splay-footed, raw-boned, heavy-headed, thick- 
skulled, long-backed dog, but in the field he 
Presently this field 
trial judge is judging in the show ring, and he 


certainly is a wonder. 


can see no dog in the class except “ Hoodoo,” 
A month later 
another judge officiates, at a show where the 
Then “ Hoola Hoola”’ 
wins, a wastrel, little snipey-faced dog, with 
a greyhound head, 
and as high on the leg as an ostrich—another 
type. 
until we have as many types of English setter 
as Joseph of old had colors in his coat. 


so he gives him everything. 
same dogs are entered. 
short-backed as a pug, 


And so it goes from show to show, 


THE COCKER SPANIEL’S SURVIVAL. 
Tue cocker spaniel’s is even a more remark- 
able case. We have had him with a back as 
long as a crocodile; we have had him with 
literally no back at all; we have had him all 
vars, like a jackass; we have had him with 
nothing but a grand coat, whereas he should be 
“all dog’’; and such he is worthy to be. Of 
late the dividing line between him and the 


long and low field spaniel was but little re- 
moved. His weight was increased, entirely 
regardless of standard or judgment. He was 
low on the leg at one time, and high on it at 
another, until in self-defense a new standard 
has been evolved, and we shall soon know 
what sort of a looking dog the cocker should 
be. 

THE FOX TERRIER IS ‘TOO HEAVY. 
Tue fox terrier, too, in the last ten years, 
has been a victim of the faddists, This dog 
was intended primarily to unearth a fox, and 
for that purpose he had to be small and com- 
pact, and not like many of to-day’s winners, 
We 
fox 


which greatly resemble large whippets. 
have greatly increased the size of our 
terriers, but we have not made them propor- 
tionately strong. Lathy specimens are in 
strange contrast to such grand little ones as 
“Rabymixer” and “ Lucifer,” each of whom 
only weighed seventeen pounds; 
of to-day 


many dogs 
The 
heads of some of the modern fox terriers are 
not unlike the Russian wolfhounds. 


weigh twenty-two pounds. 
They are 
weak before the eves, lacking in punishing 
power, and are devoid of true terrier character. 
It is true that the front legs are very straight, 
but they are so close together, and the chest 
is so narrow, that the heart and lungs are too 
much contracted to give the respiratory organs 
free action, and without that of what use is 
a fox terrier? With faults we can 
hardly expect anything but a leggy, shallow- 


these 


counterfeit 
sentment of a true fox terrier. 


bodied, weak-boned dog; a pre- 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO DOG EXHIBITORS, 


Bearine in mind the varying opinions of 
judges, if your dog is beaten don’t inveigh 
against the judge because you have not won: 
weigh the conditions of the show and if on a 
fair comparison you realize your dog is not a 
winner and is not again likely to be, sell him 
for the best price you can secure. If you are 
not in the position to indulge in the extrava- 
gance of purchasing the very best, possess 
your soul in patience until you are. There 
is certainly no profit or gratification in owning 
only second or third-raters. They are ever a 
source of disappointment and an expense that 
brings no gratification. 
of one solitary dog that needs no apologies 
and can win over the entire show, than have 
a kennel of a dozen dogs, the best of which 
cannot get above a V. H. C. card. 


Better be the owner 


H. W. HuntiIncron, 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


NOVEL branch of photography, which of- 

fers far-reaching and extremely interest- 
ing possibilities to the out-of-door amateur, has 
recently been opened up by M. Louis Boutan, 
of the School of Zoélogy, Paris. Monsieur 
Boutan, who is a naturalist, whilst studying 
certain Mediterranean shellfish at the marine 
laboratory at Banyuls, often, in order to 
observe living specimens, found it necessary 
to descend into the sea in an ordinary diver’s 
dress. While thus engaged, he was frequently 
impressed with the beauty of the submarine 
scenery, with its fields of tall, waving grass, 
weed-covered rocks and shoals of many-hued 
fish, and a desire to preserve permanent 
records of it led him to attempt to take sub- 
marine photographs. 

















FROG SPAWN PHOTOGRAPHED UNDER WATER. 

Perhaps the most important fact which he 
has established is, that instantaneous photo- 
graphs can, with proper appliances, be taken 
at any depth to which a diver can descend. 
Another point he has demonstrated, of even 
greater Consequence to the average amateur 
is, that at reasonable depths, where the bot- 
tom can be seen, or where its character is well 
known, successful pictures may be taken from 
a boat, without the operator entering the 
water, The Photographic Times has recently 
published a photograph of a diver taken 
under water in this way. The subject was 
at a distance of thirteen feet from the instru- 
ment, at 11 o’clock on a bright, sunny morning. 


No doubt in many cases, especially in first 
experiments, a dock or a pier could be used 
with much greater safety and convenience. 

M. Boutan uses a camera encased in a strong 
metal box, the lid of which, to insure its being 
water tight is screwed down over a sheet of 
rubber. In the side of the box is a glass 


window, and through this the lens looks out 
into the water. At great depths, of course, 
the pressure of the water on the sides of the 
‘ase is tremendous, and to equalize it, a hol- 
low rubber ball, containing about three quarts 
of air, is sunk with the box. The interior 
of the ball is connected with the interior of 
the box, and the pressure on the ball causes 
a corresponding pressure on the inside of the 
box. An extension tripod is used, its iron 
legs and table made so heavy that it will not 
only sink rapidly, but will stand firm. 

It is found that in anything but excep- 
tionally clear water the use of daylight is 
impracticable beyond a depth of from sixteen 
to twenty feet. Even at these depths it is 
necessary to give an exposure of from thirty 
to fifty minutes, and the photographing of mov- 
ing objects is, under these circumstances, of 
course, out of the question. At a depth even 
of four feet, a plate requires five times the 
exposure which is necessary in the open air. 
This makes artificial light an essential, except 
in very shallow water; for moving fish and 
waving seaweed must be taken instantaneously. 


Eecraic lighting has proven entirely satis- 
factory from a _ photographic standpoint, 
but it is expensive and somewhat difficult to 
manage from a boat. The lighting apparatus 
which, all things considered, has been found 
to give the best results, consists of a lamp, 
connected with a reservoir of oxygen gas. 
This lamp, which is inside a globe, is sent 
down lighted. Connected with the globe by 
means of a blow-pipe, is a ball filled with mag- 
nesium powder, with which a vivid white light 
maybe created whenever the operator desires. 

Monsieur Boutan has already done some 
very interesting work, and as he is shortly 
to publish a book, it is to be hoped that he 
will still further acquaint us with his methods. 
But, naturally, this is only the beginning. 

While giving full credit to M. Boutan for 
the invention of his ingenious and interesting 
apparatus, it is only fair to state that another 
instrument, exactly similar in all essential 
particulars, was independently invented years 
ago by John Baynes, of Stamford, Conn. 

The accompanying photograph of  frog- 
spawn was taken under water by the writer, by 
another method, concerning which he is not 
at liberty to speak at present. The picture 
represents the’ jelly mass spawned by the 
female frog early in the spring, with the globu- 
lar eggs, which appear a few days later, each 
with an embryo pollywog curled up inside. 

Ernest Haroip Baynes, 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC FOOTBALL REVIEW 


SEASON OF I goo 


T requires considerable courage to attempt 

a review of the interscholastic season. 

To do it adequately is utterly out of the ques- 
tion, considering the countless school teams in 
the United States. In view of the impossibility 
of covering all the ground I have therefore se- 
lected those teams which seem most prominent, 
most successful, and (my chiefest concern) 
those in which the standards of good sports- 
manship have been most fully met. No doubt 

“ams deserving cordial recognition have, by 
force of circumstances, been omitted from the 
discussion. 

Generally speaking the teams seem to have 
been unusually light. True, Andover and Ex- 
eter outweighed the Princeton ’Varsity eleven, 
but they were exceptions. Perhaps seventy- 
five per cent. of the school teams discussed in 
the following paragraphs weighed less than the 
elevens which have preceded them in recent 
years. Some reached high points of excellence 
as for examples: Exeter, St. Marks, Hill School 
and Mercersburg. Others developed the usual 
quota of star individual players, of whom might 
be named Hinkle of St. Marks, Hogan of Exe- 
ter, Collins of Andover, Oveson of Hotchkiss, 
Bowman of Hill, Delaney of Mercersburg, and 
Bolton of University School, Cleveland. 

The systems of play in the schools have but 
reflected those of the larger college teams. 

While the spirit of the game at most of these 
institutions has been wholesome and _ fair, 
there is still ground for criticism in some in- 
stances. There should be no scholarships or 


other financial inducements to school football 
players; a proper average of proficiency in 
class-room work should be rigorously exacted; 
foul play, needless roughing, and all ‘‘mucker- 
ish’? tendencies should be contemptuously 
shunned. There is one other point in regard 
to which the writer would like to see a change. 
It does not seem proper that instructors should 
be allowed to play upon school teams even 
though there be a previous understanding and 
agreement in relation thereto. The presence 
of college graduates on school teams under any 
circumstances is not wise, and does not serve 
to promote the purposes for which the game 
is permitted to be played in our schools. It 
also introduces many other complicating issues. 


EXETER 11—ANDOVER 0. 
Tue outlook for a winning team at Exeter 
was at first not considered favorable, al- 
though five of last year’s regulars and as many 
more substitutes were available, and much new 
material from other schools, but Mr. McCor- 
nack (Dartmouth ’97) and Captain Hogan pur- 
sued the wise policy of building up a team for 
the sole purpose of defeating the ancient enemy, 
Andover, and the eleven came up slowly. On 
November 10th it played its great game, at 
Andover, and scoring a hard-earned touch- 
down in each half, won its eighth victory in 
twenty-one games, this series extending back 
to 1877. Andover has won ten games, and 
three have been ties. The two teams were al- 
most exactly matched in weight, but Exeter 
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was much better coached and her physical trim 
was perfect. Andover’s men were, to some 
extent, crippled, and the others were out of form. 
They knew too many trick plays and too little 
straightforward ‘‘all hands together’ football. 
When Exeter bowled over their fancy football, 
Andover’s doom was sealed. Brill’s kicking 
averaged over fifty yards in the Andover-Exe- 
ter game, which is better than any college 
kicker has averaged this year, save Cure of La- 
fayette. Levine, Kinney, Matthews and Col- 
lins were conspicuous men at Andover last 
fall, although Collins’s effectiveness suffered 
severely from injuries. fockwell, Littig and 
Connor were, after Hogan and Brill, the most 
effective for Exeter. 

Among other records of the season, Exeter 
tied the Harvard freshmen, 11-11, while An- 
dover beat the same team 11-0, and tied the 
Yale freshmen 5-5. 





W. P. SMITH, J. Jd. 
ST. PAULS SCHOOL, EXETER 
GARDEN CITY, L. I 


ST. MARKS 16—GROTON O 


‘ 
7T ne St. Marks team, individually and _ col- 
lectively, proved the best which has repre- 
sented the school in years. It went through 
the season without a defeat, tieing the Harvard 
freshmen and closing with the cleanest victory 
a St. Marks team ever scored over its time- 
honored rival from Groton. 

Groton was very streaky in its season’s play. 
Some good work was done, for examples, its 
victories over Worcester Academy (5-0) the 
University School of Cleveland (6-5) and sev- 
eral prominent Boston school teams, but against 
the Harvard freshmen (5-23) and, above all, 
against St. Marks its showing was poor. 

The feature of the St. Marks-Groton game 
was the kicking of William Earl Dodge, 3d, of 
St. Marks (who comes by his football profi- 
ciency honestly, for his father was famous as 
the Princeton captain of ’77). Besides his 





Photo, by E, F. Fuller, Exeter, N. H. 


Football Review 


punting, he kicked two beautiful place goals 
from the field and converted the only touch- 
down into a goal. Captain Hinkle’s work was 
also superb. The team played well together, 
relying on straight formations aggressively 
executed. Although Groton could not mect 
St. Marks’ quick, diversified attack, it is but 
fair to say that her game against the Univer- 
sity School (of Cleveland) a week later, was a 
revelation to those who had judged her capac- 
ity by the St. Marks game. 


IN “GREATER BOSTON.” 


were two scholastic football leagues, 
the Inter-preparatory, in) which Hopkin- 
son won the championship from the Cam- 
bridge Latin and other schools; and the Inter- 
scholastic Football Association, in which the 
Somerville High, Cambridge Manual Training 
and the Boston English High schools tied for 





HOGAN, CHESTER BOLTON, 
ACADEMY, UNIVERSITY SCHOOL TEAM, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


first honors, defeating the Dorchester High 
school teams. English High had won the 


championship 
the title. 


The League series resulted as follows: 
The Leag Ited foll 


in 1899, so virtually hold over 


English High . oss eehs Dorchester High...... 0 
English High......... 6 Somerville High ...... 5 
English High .........12 Cambridge Man. Train. . 17 
Somerville High.......46 Dorchester High ...... 0 
Somerville High .. ....11 Cambridge Man. Train.. 0 
Cambridge Man. Train..63 Dorchester High ...... 0 


In this series English High did its best work, 
its play against several other important teams 
having been much less satisfactory. It lost to 
Groton (0-17); Salem (0-11) and Boston Latin 
School on Thanksgiving Day, 6-12. Captain 
Connelly, tackle, and Bogardus, end, did excel- 
lent work. 

Somerville turned out a well-drilled eleven 
containing excellent material and indeed three 
men of great promise, viz.: Captain Jones, half, 
and Graham and Whitaker, tackles. 
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M. H. BOWMAN, 
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Among their victories were the following: 
Cambridge Latin, 40-0; Melrose, 45-0; Med- 
ford, 6-0; Haverhill, 29-0. 

Cambridge Manual Training teams are, as a 
ruie, well instructed and thoroughly coached, 
and the 1900 eleven overcame very poor pros- 
pects for that reason. It was light and young. 
The best men were Holden, end: Carrick, cen- 
ter; Gallagher and Bullock, halves. The team 
played its strongest game against English High, 
17-12, held Harvard 1904 to 0-5, beat Malden 
28-0, Cambridge High 16-0, Cambridge Latin 
18-0, and Boston High 16-12. 

HOTCHKISS. 

Although there were three or four excellent 
individual players (Captain Oveson and Gilbert, 
tackles; Dutcher, guard, and Stillman, half- 
back) the distinguishing characteristic of 
Hotchkiss’s play last fall was team work. Half 
a dozen simple plays learned thoreughly, 
played quickly and hard, and varied wisely 
through the heady discrimination of Johnson, 
quarter-back, this is the story of a powerful 
offence; and eleven men all regularly following 
the ball and massing instantly at the point of 
attack, explains why no team, except Yale 
1904, was able to reach the Hotchkiss goal. 

Eight games were played, seven of which 
were won, the total points scored being 114-6. 
The closing game with Taft school was won by 
22-0. 

OTHER CONNECTICUT SCHOOLS. 
W avenncns High won, for the second 


season, the championship of the Connecti- 














MALCOLM DAVIDSON, J. H. KINTER, 
LAWRENCEVILLE. BLAIR ACADEMY 


cut Interscholastic Association, defeating 
the high schools of Bristol, 11-0; Hillhouse, 
23-0; Naugatuck, 11-0; and Meriden, 29-6. 
Its strong point lay in the unusual weight of its 
men, reinforced by snap and concerted action. 

Hillhouse High, with a light eleven, turned 
out a fairly strong game, defeating Hopkins 
Grammar 15-0, and tieing Bridgeport High, 
0-0; and Naugatuck High, 0-0. Its other 
games were, however, lost, among them Water- 
bury, 0-23; Hartford, 0-22; Meriden, 0-11. 

Meriden High, Hopkins Grammar, Taft, 
Pomfret and Betts all jad extremely light 
teams this fall, but played plucky football 
under discouraging circumstances, all of the 
teams averaging less than 140 pounds. Taft 
beat Bridgeport 11-0; Pomfret beat Williman- 
tic 17-0, and a Harvard scrub team 5-0; Betts 
beat Mt. Pleasant 17-0 and St. Johns (Ford- 
ham, N. Y¥.) 38-0; Meriden beat Hartford 
16-5, New Britain 26-0 and 6-5, and Hillhouse 
12-0. 

Hartford High School won the Trinity Col- 
lege Interscholastic trophies, with 2 strong 
eleven, which scored 124 points to its oppo- 
nents’ 28. It beat Springfield twice and St. 
Marys school 29-0. 


IN NEW YORK, 


Cotumeu Grammar had a clear lead over 
the other New York city schools in the 
Interscholastic League contest, winning the 
championship from Cutler (18-0) in the final 
game. The team contained a pair of heavy 
guards in Flammer (196 Ibs.), and W. Strange 
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(214 Ibs.), a splendid drop-kicking full back in 
Captain Herché (170 Ibs.), and a strong line 
breaker in R. Strange. It lost but two games, 
to Brooklyn High 0-23, and Trinity School 2-21, 
the latter game having been played too soon 
after the final contest with Cutler. 

Cutler’s team was another of the many light 
ones. It beat Berkeley 25-0 and Dwight 10-0, 
but lost to Morristown 6-11, beside the two 
games won by Columbia Grammar. Dabney, 
guard, was the best man on the team and Cut- 
ler at center, had no superior in the League. 
Olney, end; Beals and Cornell, tackles, and Rut- 
ter, full-back, also did excellent work. 

Dwight’s mainstay was Captain Burchard, 
her full-back, and an excellent player he is. 
Mackenzie, her crack runner, also showed clever 
work at half. 

Berkeley’s team was far below her standard 
in weight and general efficiency, only three men 
having played before this year. But three 
games were played, all of them lost. Lewisohn, 
center; Maybury, quarter, and Roome, full- 
back, did the best work. 

De La Salle had a strong team, the two 
Thorpe brothers being particularly good play- 
ers, but for playing an ineligible man, the team 
was dropped from the League. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


= were several good interscholastic 
teams in and = around the Borough of 
Brooklyn, notably Pratt Institute, St. Pauls 
of Garden City, Brooklyn High and the Brook- 
Ivn Latin school. 

Pratt won the championship by a wide mar- 
gin, defeating Brooklyn Latin 6-0, St. Pauls 
24-5, Brooklyn High 17-10, and Polytechnic 
72-0, the largest score ever made in a local 
league game. Its only defeat came from New- 
ark High, 5-6. The strongest players were 





T. H. CONNELLY, 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, 
BOSTON (MASS.). 


CENTRAL 


(CAPTAIN) DULUTH 


HIGH SCHOOL 
(MINN.). 


Merwin, tackle; Preston, half; White, quarter; 
Prescott, full-back, and Childs, center. 

St. Pauls beat Brooklyn High 16-6 and the 
strong Trinity team of New York, 14-0. Its 
defeats came from the Yale freshmen 0-22, 
the Princeton freshmen 0-39, Erasmus Hall 
0-17, and Pratt 6-24. Most of the men made 
team this vear for the first time and their excel- 
lent showing is all the more to their credit. 
teid and Parsons, halves, particularly the 
former, proved the best ground gainers, and 
the other players of note were Captain Smith, 
guard; Waud, end, and Morgan, full-back. 

The best men at the Brooklyn High school 
were Von Dannenburg, guard; Captain Bam- 
ber, tackle, and Wellstood, quarter. These 
were also the best individual players in the 
Long Island league. 

IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
Sr. Jouns (Manlius, New York) is noted 
for its strong, well coached elevens. That 
of 1900 was one of this sort. It played ten 
games, losing but two, one to the Princeton 
freshmen, 6-5; the other to Colgate Academy, 
24-0; it defeated the school teams of Cazenovia, 
Cortland, Colgate (first game), Geneva and 
Syracuse, and also beat the Syracuse Univer- 
sity freshmen 6-5. The best men are Captain 
Rogers, tackle; Lauterborn, center; Freeman, 
quarter-back, and Conrad, guard. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, 

Lawrencevinte’s team was but a_shad- 
ow of the elevens which have made the 
school famous in the past. The fault, how- 
ever, was none of the captain’s, nor yet of the 
coach. One big man after another was either 
hurt, or necessarily absent from the game, until 
chiefly light and inexperienced men were to be 
found on the team. The exceptions were Kafer, 
half, and Weatherhead, quarter, who are very 
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strong individual players. Davidson and Rit- 
ter also did acceptable work as a rule. The 
season’s scores were: against Peddie Institute, 
23-0; Mercersburg, 6-22; Princeton, 1904, 5-18 
and 0-12; Riverhead Academy 17-0; Penning- 
ton, 58-0; Hill School, 0-24. 

Blair Academy (Blairstown, N. J.) never had 
so good a team asthe eleven of 1900. Its dash 
and spirit were exceptional, the men evenly bal- 
anced and_ well-drilled, thus atoning for 
lack of weight. They won all their games, as 
follows: against Stroudsburg, 17-5 and 12-6; 
Newton High, 45-0; Blair Hall, of Princeton, 
11-0; New Jersey State School, 27-6; and as a 
crowning triumph, they defeated Lafayette 
1904, by 6-0. Captain Kinter, guard, was the 
best man. He was an aggressive, sandy, well- 
furnished player and excellent leader. Splen- 
did work was also done by Umberger and the 
Hartzell brothers at half; Jessup, center, and 
Ferris, end. 

Morristown School is new and her teams lack 
the traditions which stimulate the athletics of 
so many of the schools, but she is building 
wisely, emphasizing thoroughness, determina- 
tion, intelligent co-operation, and above all, 
clean sport. It is a pleasure to chronicle the 
success of a team whose principles are to win 
only by fair means, and to remember, first, last 
and all the time that its members are gentle- 
men, who concede to their opponents adher- , 
ence to the same standards of honor and 
sportsmanship which they themselves try to 
maintain. Of the nine games played with 
prominent New York and New Jersey schools 
only one (Trinity, New York) was lost. 

Newark Academy’s team certainly had one 
characteristic that should be common to all 
teams, and that was sand; and while this qual- 
itv did not win many games besides the 
one over the Stevens Preparatory (12-6) it kept 
the opponents’ scores down. Morristown 
(0-6), Newark High (5-6) and Mount Pleasant 
(0-5) each scored but once and the two games 
with East Orange High resulted in scores of 0-0 
and 2-10. The most decisive defeats were 
those received from the strong teams of Mont- 
clair High (0-17) and Princeton Preparatory 
(0-16) both of which outweighed the Newark 
Academy men. 

Kast Orange High, Montclair High, Newark 
High, Princeton Preparatory all turned out 
average elevens. The kicking of Geiger was a 
strong feature of Kast Orange High School’s 
play, while for Montclair High, Captain Brad- 
ford and Reynolds, halves, and Cairns, full- 
back, did the best work. 


PHILADELPHIA NOT SLOW IN SPORT. 


No better refutation of that over-worked 
slur could be found than in the study of its 
enterprise and excellence in sport, in which 
regard it far excels any city in this coun- 
try, particularly in this line of activity in its 
many excellent schools. Of the several inter- 
scholastic organizations, the Inter-Academic 
is the most prominent, the results in which in 
football were: 

Penn Charter won 4, tied 1. 

Germantown won 4, tied 1. 

Haverford Grammar won 3, lost 2. 

De Lancey won 2, lost 3. 

Cheltenham won 1, lost 5. 

Episcopal won 0, lost 4. 

The principal games were Penn Charter-Hav- 
erford, 48-0; Germantown-Delancey, 11-0; 
Haverford-Delancey, 29-2; Germantown-Penn 
Charter, 11-11; Germantown-Haverford, 28-0; 
Penn Charter-Delancey, 40-0. 

Penn Charter seemed to have the best eleven 
and perhaps ought to have won the champion- 
ship. It had the necessary weight and was 
splendidly drilled in a few powerful plays. — Its 
chief handicap lay in its severe schedule, which 
made it hard to keep the men in condition. 
Among its best players were the tackles, Cap- 
tain Jones and Donaldson; Richards, guard; 
Roper, half, and Vetterlien, full-back. 

Germantown, with traditional pluck, over- 
came a most discouraging outlook and devel- 
oped a strong eleven. Its best men were Glas- 
sey and Mason, tackles; Evans, quarter; Cap- 
tain Lea, half, and Sheble, full-back. 

Haverford’s strength lay in its back field, 
which was good, Sayen doing particularly well. 
The line was of average strength, the team, as 
a whole, being fair. 

De Lancey seemed to lack proper spirit last 
season for some reason or other, and did not re- 
spond at all to the efforts of its capable director. 
Its prospects at the outset were good, its coach 
one of the best in this country, and there is lit- 
tle excuse for the outcome of its games. Cap- 
tain Rulon-Miller, full-back, deserves all praise 
for his perseverance, as well as for the excel- 
lenee of his personal play. Other good men 
were Warwick, the best scholastic end in Phila- 
delphia; Rhodes, tackle; 8. Brock, guard, and 
Brooke, center. 

For Episcopal Academy, Large’s play at half 
was the redeeming feature. 

The Swarthmore Preparatory School team 
was one of the best school elevens in or near 
Philadelphia. The team was very light, yet 
won all its games save that with Penn Charter, 
which it lost by 6-11. Of the team, Terrell, 
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Coxe, Crowell, and Smith did the strongest 
work, but all the men deserve much praise, for 
without co-operation, so light an eleven could 
never have made the best record ever credited 
a Swarthmore Preparatory team. 

There were also good teams at Central High 
(the latter losing to Penn Charter by 6-18 in a 
hard, well-fought game), Central Manual Train- 
ing, and Drexel Institute. 

OTHER PENNSYLVANIA TEAMS. 
Tuere were some of exceptional ability, 
notably Hill School and Mercersburg. Hill 
was fortunate in merging the star work of 
Bowman, Long, Shevlin, Spencer, cf a/, into a 
quality of team play rarely seen on a school 
eleven. The average weight was 153 pounds, 
the men well balanced, of unusual experience 
and individual capacity, enjoying a thorough 
knowledge of first principles, and it is no won- 
der they went through the season without being 
scored on. The summary: against Central 
High (Philadelphia), 35-0; Pennington, 41-0; 
Princeton Preparatory, 28-0; Germantown 
‘Spiders, ” 6-0; Penn Charter, 18-0; Princeton 
1904, 11-0; Royersford, 24-0; Lawrenceville, 
24-0; total, 187-0. 

Bowman is one of the best players ever seen 
ona school team. Fierce in attack, a skilled 
dodger, speedy runner, good punter, he is 
everywhere and in every play. Long is also 
an ideal scholastic back, being a fast sprinter 
and quick dodger. Shevlin is a coming player 
as are Spencer, Humbird and several others. 

Mercersburg also turned out the best team 
in its history. It beat the Princeton freshmen 
(which had defeated Yale 1904, 17-6) by 34-0, 
and the second teams of Dickinson College, 
Franklin and Marshall and the Carlisle 
Indians by 36-0, 41-0 and 12-0 respectively. 
It also beat Lawrenceville 22-5. Of the eleven 
Glass, Delaney, O'Neill and Weir were most 
prominent, although all the men did efficient 
work. 

Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg, has played 
excellent football this season, scoring notable 
victories over Kiskeminitas, Pittsburg High 
and others, but it has even more cause for self- 
congratulation in the clean, high-minded sports- 
manship maintained in the midst of the worst 
atmosphere of professionalism in the United 
States. Ahl and Bauersmith in the back field 
were the strongest individual players. 


SOME WESTERN TEAMS. 


Ir was a pleasure to see the University 
School (of Cleveland, O.) eleven in the East 
last autumn. They played an excellent game 





against Groton (5-6)and were to have played 
Hotchkiss and Shady Side but the arrange- 
ments fell through. The star of the team 
was Bolton. His kicking, in all developments, 
was admirable. Carter was a fierce runner, a 
deadly tackler and an excellent interferer. 
Raymond and Hardee were also powerful aids 
in bringing about so successful an outcome of 
the season’s work. 

Chicago and vicinity had several good teams, 
notably the Morgan Park High, Princeton-Yale 
School, University School, Northwestern Mili- 
tary and Lake Forest Academy clevens. 

University School won all its games save one. 

Northwestern won its games, scoring 157 
points to 11 and closing the best season the 
Academy ever had. Lake Forest was also 
quite as successful, defeating all of its eight op- 
ponents by 219 to 5. 


























C. P. JONES, 
SOMERVILLE (Mass.), 
HIGH SCHOOL, 


RAYMOND OVESON, 
HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


Smith Academy, of St. Louis, was repre- 
sented by an unusually light eleven last autumn 
hardly up to its former standards. 

The Duluth Central High Senool team scems 
to have a good claim to leadership in its section, 
having beaten Ashland (17-0), St. Cloud High 
and other teams of the Northwestern district. 
It was not scored upon during the season. 

THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Tuere are twenty-three schools in the 
Academic League of California, three of which 
were unusually strong, viz. :the Lowell High and 
Lick Schools of San Francisco and the Berke- 
ley High School. The Lowell High was the 
winner of the final game. 

CHARLES E. Parrerson. 
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THE HARNESS HORSE 


\ AR. H. K. DEVEREUX and his horse, 
N John A. MeKerron, have occupied the 
center of the trotting turf stage for several 
months, and the owner’s frantic endeavors 
to save his horse from the fast record of 2.10, 
which he earned in an “amateur” 
Boston, are both ingenious and 
The curse of the whole trotting business al- 
ways has been juggling with rules. law and 
precedent; and Mr. Devereux is neither logic- 
ally nor legally entitled to the relief which 
he rather dictatorially demands. 

The semi-demi “amateurs”’ are a perpetual 
cause of trouble in every sport on the cal- 
endar; while virtually professionals, they 
claim the privileges of both classes, and will 
silently accept the responsibilities of neither. 


race at 
amusing, 


Tue organized races promoted at the New 
York Speedway by the Road Drivers’ Associa- 
tion, with the accompaniment of a starter, 
of betting, and of ensuing noisy conduct and 
foul language on the drive and in the road- 
houses, have created much angry comment 
and intense disgust, that men who put them- 
selves forward as organizers and managers 
should prove so absolutely short sighted and 
incompetent as to encourage, or tolerate, such 
rowdvism. The Speedway never laid 
out for such purposes, and if these methods 
are to prevail, the whole drive may be speed- 
ily turned over to general driving, eques- 
trianism and bicycling, and the road riders be 
relegated to the trotting track, which seems 
to afford their ideal environment for sport. 
The Road Drivers’ Association was appar- 
ently organized to promote that health-giv- 
ing pastime in every broad and liberal way, 
but its management has, up to date, savored 
too much of free advertising for certain mem- 
bers; its race meetings (entirely foreign to its 
proper conduct) have furnished much seandal; 
and its plans smack far too loudly of financial 
gain, of speculation, and of the methods of 
race track and pool box. 


was 


Properly conducted 
and _ officered by men of wealth and _ social 
position it has, within its proper limits, an 
assured future, but not otherwise. 


The inclination evident at all the early horse 


’ 


shows in 1901, to cater to the “ novice horse”’ and 
to bring forward fresh material is most praise- 
worthy and deserves the heartiest endorse- 
ment. The old-time champions should be 
side-tracked to certain and to 
the championships. The public is heartily 
sick of them, they obstruct advancement, and 
every year some dozen of them, professional 
“pot hunters” for the most part, and use- 
less otherwise, carry off the bulk of the money 


classes 


open 


offered. It is nearly impossible for any fresh 
horse to beat them, be he ever so good, and 
a judge cannot get it out of his head that 
as the old stager already has won, and looks 
as good as ever, he must be first again. 

Many have contended that if the money- 
sarning capacity of these animals be de- 
stroyed, a great injustice will be done their 
owners, who may have paid long prices for 
the express purpose of showing. This argu- 
ment is always advanced, and yet it is un- 
sound. ‘‘The greatest good to the greatest 
number”? is the law which should prevail. 
Possibly four or five different owners would 
suffer, but what of it? Is 
hindered for their sake? Is the money they 


advance to be 


have already won to be counted as nothing? 
We classification as “novices,” “blue 
ribbon and Any 
horse winning three blues might then go on 
to the champion class, and be confined to 


need 


winners,’ “ champions.” 


that and certain open classes forever. 


A “blue ribbon winner’ also should logic- 
ally include a horse that wins either single, 
double, four-in-hand, or any other way. 
Penalty and reward are companions, and if 
an animal wins as one of a team he should in 
all fairness be construed a “winner”’ for all 
classes. The moment you depart from this 
definite understanding you open wide the 
door for trouble, misconstruction and chi- 
sanery. Make definite rules and play the 
game strictly according to these laws. 

It is to be hoped that managers will also 
recruit the ranks of horse show judges. There 
must be many young men who are capable, 
and it 
or so men Officiating now who have been in 
demand for the past ten years; while in case 
of any clash of dates it is extremely difficult 
to fill the positions. 

Would it not be better to restrict 
ment classes more closely to 
The make a 
specialty of these classes completely swamp 
the local men, while the majority of ex- 
hibitors are men of moderate means; and, 


seems absurd to find the same dozen 


appoint- 
local entries? 


few visiting exhibitors who 


when they have to transport a vast amount 
of equipment to a foreign show, they either 
face a very large expense for freight, ete., or 
else are forced to enter only in classes where 
these details do not 
their 
horses,”’ 


count, thus curtailing 
“ Runabout 
for example, are almost always shown 


possibilities of winning. 
with appointments; as these are practically 
nowadays all perfect, the best horse wins 
anyway, and the equipage really 
little. F. M. 


matters 
WARE. 








THE THOROUGHBRED 


Cy of the most interesting and impor- 
: tant events of the American turf dur- 
ing the winter of 1900-01, was the birth of the 
Western Jockey Club. 
should be 


This organization, it 
explained, is not representative 
of any single race course, but is a parent gov- 
erning body, much as is the Jockey Club in 
the East. 


faction which has been so steadily increasing 


It is the outcome of the dissatis- 


with reference to the Western Turf Congress, 
under whose authority the race courses of the 
middle West have in recent years been oper- 
ating. The Turf Congress was badly man- 
aged. Its control appeared to be vested in 
men and interests which were out of touch 
with the advancement of Western racing con- 
ditions; while the smaller race tracks were, by 
sheer force of numbers, able to outvote and 
outvoice the larger, more progressive and more 
powerful clubs in the policies and delibera- 
tions of the Congress. As long as racing in 
the vicinity of Chicago was practically under 
the ban, the other sections of the middle West 
had virtually undisputed sway in Congress 
matters. With the revival of the sport in 
Illinois, however, its progressive courses na- 
turally chafed under Congress control, cen- 
tered, as it was, in the Kentucky and Ten- 
and the Western Jockey Club 
is now likely to put the turf in that section of 


nessee interests; 


the country upon a markedly better footing. 
The Turf Congress has become practically im- 
potent by reason of having lost so much of 
its membership, these courses having trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the new organization, 
and we may therefore regard Western turf 
destinies as committed to the latter body. 
One of the most important benefits which may 
be expected to result from the newer order of 
things is a better understanding of the middle 
West tracks with the Jockey Club in the East. 
The Jockey Club’s control of the situation in 
its own domain is excellent, and the prospect 
of a thorough reciprocity with the Western 
body is fraught with promise of good for the 


American turf in general. One of the two 
great California racing associations is also 


known to have Jockey Club leanings in a pro- 
nounced degree; and stranger things have hap- 
National 
Jockey Club should soon be an assured fact. 


pened than that the long-desired 


D: AMETRICALLY opposite conditions prevailed 
in the closing of English and American entries 
in January. The English handicaps for the 
coming spring were heavily patronized, record 
lists forthcoming in some instances. In Amer- 
) 


ica, however, the traditional “ Brooklyn” and 


“Suburban” both show a notable falling off. 
What else could be expected? Our English 
cousins cater to the maturer horses, while we 
have been wasting our steam on the juveniles. 
This has led to the exportation of so many 
high-class horses that the seventeen American 
bred animals entered in England for the Kemp- 
ton Park Jubilee, would in themselves furnish 
ample material for a good handicap and an in- 
teresting contest. An encouraging feature of 
the American situation, however, is the crea- 
tion of a number of new weight-for-age events. 


Tue turf in Australia is now experiencing 
its summer carnival of racing, and the season 
will go into history as ranking with the very 
best. The St. Simon stallion, Bill of Port- 
land, has to his credit the crack three-year-old 
of the year, Maltster. As his sons, Bobadil 
and Merriwee, were the best of the two pre- 
ceding seasons, Bill of Portland has the unique 
distinction of scoring a championship success 
in each of his first three stud seasons, and it is 
smalt wonder that the dispersal sale of the late 
Mr. W. R. Wilson’s stud saw the horse pur- 
chased by which have 
promptly returned him to their shores. The 
Australian turf, it may be added, retains its 
phenomenal hold upon the affections of the 
general public, who continue to turn out in ex- 
traordinary numbers upon the great days. 
There, as in England, two-year-old racing is 
hardly more than a preparatory incident in 
the career of a race horse; hence the Australian 


English interests, 


thoroughbred is becoming more and more noted 
for his matured endurance and weight-carrying 
abilities rather than precocity and early speed. 


Tue winter racing in America is of com- 
paratively little interest or importance this 
year. On some accounts it is a pity that it is 
not dispensed with altogether. On others, 
however, it may be comparatively justifiable. 
Indeed, the California race courses, Oakland 
and Tanforan, attract a really fair class of 
horses, and have little need to ask forgiveness, 
except for fostering early two-year-old racing. 

As far as New Orleans is concerned, how- 
ever, it is about as a friend of mine puts it ina 
note from there: “Bad horses, bad starting, 
bad jockeys, bad riding, sleepy officials, and 
wide-awake bookmakers.”” And yet, all over 
the country, there are thousands of idiots who 
daily congregate in poolrooms and try to “pick 
the winners.”’ If that curse of true sport, the 
poolroom, were eliminated from the American 
situation, such exhibitions as are given daily 
at New Orleans would soon be stopped. 

W. H. Rowe. 











